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THIS “PEDIGREE” 


ASSURES COMPLETE 


QUALITY CONTROL 


BEHIND EVERY ITEM IN THE NEW 


M:-S-A FIRST AID KITS 


Maximum freshness, sterility, and purity in every Unit “D” 
package in the New M.S.A. First Aid Kit is certified by M.S.A.’s 
Modernization Program. The latest and most scientific devices 
and methods for inspecting, testing, sterilizing, and manu- 
facturing are constantly at work to maintain the highest 
standard in First Aid Kit quality and performance. 

To be sure of INDIVIDUAL responsibility, the best guar- 
antee of product protection, a Quality Control Number is 
stamped on every Unit “D’’ package. This number identifies 
the ‘‘pedigree”’ clear back through our every operation. 

Our Modernization Program has been extended to the 
“All-Weather” steel case, package design, color keying of labels 
for antiseptics, burn treatments and many others, to meet 
Pharmaceutical standards. There’s no doubt about it . . . the 
New M.S.A. “All-Weather’’ First Aid Kit is Big News... 
something you don’t want to miss. Write for details, today; or 
better yet, ask your M.S.A. man for a demonstration. 


All SAFETY APPLIANCE 


Call the M.S.A. man on your every safety 
problem . . . his job is to help you 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
At Your Service: 82 Branch Offices in the United States and Canada 
Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, Central and South America 


Cable Address: “MINSAF"’ Pittsburgh 
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HEAVY DUTY EYE PROTECTION... 
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More Than 300 Safety Products Carry This Famous Trademark 
See your Willson distributor today for 


complete information, prices and immediate Ny r 
delivery of Willson Spectacles, Cup Goggles ‘ IL SO 


and Respiratory Protective Equipment. Established 1870 


“Teotemest WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 205 Washington St., Reading, Penna. 
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National Safety Council 


Chartered by the Congress of the 
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Chicago 11, Illinois 
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this foam rubber ¢ 


Every time you take a step your full weight lands on 
your heel bone. In ordinary shoes, this transmits a 
sharp shock through your entire body. It’s this walk- 
shock that causes excessive fatigue. And a tired work- 


man is ripe for accidents. In this new Lehigh safety 


2 
shoe, a soft, springy cushion of foam rubber is sand- 
wiched in leather under the foot. It sponges up all the 
jars and jolts of walking — keeps men fresher at 5. It’s 
a new safety bonus in Lehigh safety shoes. Order a few 
f 


pairs for your men to try on. One step in it sells it! 


Mey, yy. 
2a F ‘ 
san ‘y > 4 
see SET Te 


ALLENTOWN, PA. — SSsa0es> 


GENERAL OFFICES: SHIPPING AND RECEIVING ADDRESS: FIRST AND MINOR STREETS, EMMAUS, PA. 
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As never before... 


Today we are all aware of the disastrous and far- TWO Fire Protection Engineer. He is ready and willing to 
help you with any or all industrial fire hazard problems. 
There is a personal sense of responsibility inherent with 
management. . . employees . . . customers . . . almost C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers that assures you of 
every one suffers, in one way or another, when a serious fully adequate firesafety ...a definite plus in your behalf. 
Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing .. . portables 
or built-in systems . .. C-O-TWO means top quality backed 
by experienced engineering that results in operating su- 
Could it happen to your plant? Now is the time to take a periority for you at all times. 
long, close look at your plant’s fire protection measures. 
Remember, the local fire protection ordinances normally WHEN BUSINESS STOPS ...INCOME STOPS! 
only set minimum standards. Compliance with these ordi- Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
nances is no guarantee of fully adequate firesafety. fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today .. . 
One way to be absolutely sure of the efficiency of your our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
plant’s fire protection facilities is to call in an expert C-O- without obligation. Get the facts now! 


reaching effects of a major industrial fire. Owners... 


fire strikes. 


C€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


COSETASTONERS GF AEPOENED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPHIENT C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bulit-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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for cost-conscious purchasers 


of welding accessories 


we a LD A ne G FIBRE GLASS 
HELMETS 


A Model For Every Welding Operation 
Every Model At Direct-To-You Savings 


Penoptic welding helmets are ruggedly 
constructed to assure best performance 
under severest conditions . . . priced lower 
under Penoptic’s streamlined, manufacturer- 
to-you distribution policy. Both the fabri- 
cated and wne-piece molded shells are heat 
and flame-resistant, non-reflecting and 
amazingly lightweight. Whether you choose 
stationary or lift-front lens holder ‘you get 
“light-tight” construction that seals out all 
glare and injurious rays. In headgears, you 
have a choice of standard or ratchet type 
adjustment ... both positive-locking ... both 
equipped with genuine leather, felt-padded 
sweatbands. Penoptic filter plates that meet 
Federal Specifications are standard equip- 
ment on all models. 


For prices and full information write Pennsylvania 
Optical Company, Reading, Pa. or 1712 Taraval 
St., San Francisco 16, Cal. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPTICAL COMPANY 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Known For Fine Ophthalmic Products Fince 1886 
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What is there about Wausau, Wisconsin, that makes it the ideal home 





for one of the world’s most important insurance companies ? 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau invited an Atlanta air line 


president to visit its hometown and find out. 


. » « @n unusual distinction for a clergyman.” 
Rev. Ray Kiely (left) and Mr. Woolman, 


I’d heard about the Reverend Ray Kiely, 
pastor of one of Wausau’s 33 churches. 
He had been named Man of the Year for 
Wisconsin by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. This is an unusual distinction for 
a clergyman, and I wanted to meet him. 

He told me that Wausau businessmen 
often come to him to talk about applying 
the Golden Rule to their companies’ 
affairs. That is a good commentary on 
the type of men they are in Wausau. 

This impression was strengthened 
when I met Arnie Plier, head of Wausau’s 
D. J. Murray Manufacturing Company. 
He greeted us cordially —dressed for com- 
fort in a flannel shirt. Our chat went far 
beyond air travel and the big paper- 
making machines his company produces. 
Mr. Plier was as proud of the African 
violets on his window ledge as I am of the 
orchids J grow— and we enjoyed swap- 
ping information about our hobbies. You 
do things like that in Wausau. 


I found the same ref.eshing attitude in 
Employers Mutuals’ people. Their policy- 
holders buy something more than insur- 
ance. They buy a way of doing business 
that is good. It springs from a deep belief 
in doing things right and well. And that, 
I think, springs from the good life of 
Wausau itself. 


“ “ “ 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are 
"good people to do business with.” 


There’s a little bit of Wausau on the sidewalks 
of New York, and in all 89 cities where this 
company has offices. We have a reputation 
for fairness that bends over backwards to give 
our customers the protection they expect; 


and for unexcelled claim service. We are one 


a al 


ausau 


By C. €. 


Ga m 


** ... a deep belief in doing things right.” Mr. 


of the world’s largest writers of workmen’s 
compensation insurance and handle all lines 
of casualty and fire insurance as well. 

We believe that insurance works at its best 
when it protects against the /arge losses that 
ire unpredictable—rather than the small losses 
that are to be expected. For example, we are 
one of the first companies to offer group 


hospitalization insurance with new high- 
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Story 


WOOLMAN, President, Delta-C&S Air Lines, Atlanta 


Woolman (right) visits Wausau’s A. W. Plier. 


maximum benefits to take care of major €X- 
penses. This is made possible by a “‘deducti- 
ble”’ 
reason (similar to the deductible-type auto- 


provision that keeps premiums within 


mobile insurance you buy). 

May we show you how we can tailor sucha 
plan for you? You'll find us good people to 
talk business with. Phone our local office, or 
write Wausau, Wisconsin. 


~ FupLovERS ~ 
muTuals 
os WAUSAU 
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ALL [ron Age SAFETY SHOES NOW HAVE 


PACITATE PROTECTED LINES 


> -> ae .s 


e 
Sank 
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The Only Shoe Lining Approved By The 
NATIONAL FOOT HEALTH COUNCIL 


For Better Foot Care 


YOU GET UT IN 
ron Age “e/Ze 


SAFETY SHOES 


The Safety Shoe For Industrial America 


For More Comfort 


Pacifate is Pacific Mills’ registered name for a shoe 
lining that inhibits the growth of athlete's foot 

fungi and bacteria. It is also stronger, protects 

socks and feet against cut-throughs, improves shoe life 
and helps maintain the original shape of the shoe 


and comfortable fit for a longer period. 


Authorities believe that the shoe lining over the tender 
skin of the toes is a primary source for 

athlete’s foot re-infection. Pacifate’s chemical 

formula prevents the lining from becoming a breeding 

ground for fungi, mildew and other germs, and resists 

bacterial decay and weakening of the cloth even 


a in the presence of perspiration. 
PACIFATE , OT? 


2 A shoe's | 2 — best things first in I 
ricteledims, Pra ti bea teeny Remember—you get the best thing t in Iron Age 


x € t , : . . 
emioreo ay vacinc mis ad with Athlete's ‘pe, reinlect safety shoes. For all-around employee satisfaction, 


d Lina! stock from the complete and distinctive Iron Age line. 

treated to inhib Scien 

lini athlete’s Foot fone !oPment 

° 1 C 

“PACIFACE “ he Pacific ro 
the next shoes sired Lining” in 
only linin 
TIONAL FOOT 
CIL for BETTER 


Send for FRE 





GUARD-AIRE /eads again with 
~> SAFETY SHOES Styled for Summer & Fall Wear 


For use “In the Plant or After Hours” 


@ Chrome tanned leather 
insoles —highly resistant 
to excessive perspiration 

@ Adjustable Strap with 
hidden gore for better 
instep fit and comfort 

@ Completely stitched with 
DACRON 








G-30 

English Brown Leather with Chocolate 
Color NEOPRENE CREPE SOLES 

— springy, lightweight and rugged. 


TQM DIL a he AACE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Dept. GS, 3301 ARCH ST. + PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. "Safety Shoes for Every Job in Industry” 
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TANT” FACTOR 
FORTABLE 






SERIES 492— 
Revolutionary New 
Plastic Welding Goggle 


SERIES 60— 
Monelite 
Chippers Goggle 


hy Me 





ES 70—General Chipping and Grinding Goggle SERIES 26—Spectacle Goggle 


“He who hesitates is lost’’ may be a rather overworked proverb, but when ee <5—Five 
pectacle Goggle 


it comes to eye protection—it really applies. The average worker is tempted for Welding 
to take unnecessary chances if the eye protection equipment he is using Foremen end 


7 Helpers, Inspectors, 
is hot, heavy, and uncomfortable. - i wo Hearth 


i M 
Dockson’s eye protection specialists have eliminated the “reluctant” factor ee 


—one of the major causes of industrial eye accidents—by safety-engineering 
™ockson Goggles to improve fit, eliminate unnecessary weight, increase 
visibility and ventilation. 


Maul sor heifer San “ce —Dockson Goggles are manufactured by de- 

pendable craftsmen using only the finest materials. All Dockson Goggles 

are given a careful, complete final inspection to assure you the maximum SERIES 176— 
Cover Spectacle 


safety and long life. Goggle with 


P ° Head 
Whatever your goggle need—There is a Dockson— "Built for Better Protection” — 


— Goggle. 











FASTER 


MORE EFFECTIVE... 
MORE DEPENDABLE 


TO OPERATE 


“EU? trnmeyisune eonieet 
2m tng pn ano ruse on vet 
— ro eruisase couse 


MODEL 20-B 


ANSUL 


Vt 4/70 ripe ee, Af Af? C4 


ANSUL 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
EQUIPMENT 


FASTER... A short, quick downward motion of the 
puncture lever pressurizes the extinguisher and it is 


ready for instant use. 


MORE EFFECTIVE... 
ator gets near-expert results because of the ease of 
operation and handling. In addition ANSUL “PLUS- 
FIFTY” Dry Chemical has greater fire-killing power. 
MORE DEPENDABLE... . Exclusive ANSUL-ENGI- 


NEERED design features include water-tight and corro- 


Even the inexperienced oper- 


sion-resistant construction, easy, on-the-spot recharge 
without special tools and other exclusive Ansul devel- 


opments which insure greater dependability. 


FIRE-STOPPING POWER... ANSUL FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHERS have the highest ratings for fire-stopping 
power ever awarded any type of class B and C fire 


extinguishing equipment. 


Send for File No. B-208. You 
will receive a variety of helpful 
rinted matter. Included is our 
atest catalog which describes 
Ansul Extinguishers of all sizes 

- from the small Ansul Model 4 
to Ansul Piped Systems and An- 
sul 2000 Ib. Stationary Units. 


OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN THE U. S. A., CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
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ANSUL 
PROVIDES THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 

DRY CHEMICAL 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 


HAND PORTABLES NEW WHEELED PORTABLES 


MODEL 4-C MODEL 20-8 MODEL 30-8 MODEL 150-B MODEL 350-8 


In Ansul’s complete line of Fire Extinguishing 
Equipment there is a model of just the right 
size to adequately protect nearly every type and 
area of class B and C fire hazards in, or around, 
your plant. And, more important, even the 
largest capacity wheeled portable and station- 
ary equipment by Ansul, is designed for quick, 
easy, one-man operation. 


Ansul Fire Extinguishers are designed for max- 
imum effectiveness even when used by inex- 
perienced employees. They are easy to operate 
and can be quickly recharged “‘on-the-spot.”” No 
special tools are required for recharging, in- 
spection or maintenance. In addition, all Ansul 
Equipment is water-tight and corrosion-re- 
sistant for longer, trouble-free service. 





TRUCK MOUNTS, TRAILERS 
AND FIRE TRUCKS 


MODEL J1-340 


fe i 


MODEL S-2000-B PIPED SYSTEM 


STATIONARY EXTINGUISHERS 
AND PIPED SYSTEMS 


ANSUL 


Oomeuoal’ Company 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DIVISION * MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRY CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT, REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS, INDUSTRIAL AND FINE CHEMICALS AND LIQUEFIED GASES 
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Practical Plastic Protectors 


LOW COST EYE GUARDS 


The most famous of all the low cost, featherweight plastic 
cover type protective goggles. Molded to fit average 
facial contours. Perforated to insure proper ventilation. 
Protects against impact, dust and splashing. No distor- 
tion. Non-flammable. 

Packed One Dozen In Carton 


Clear: Style No. 1080 Green: Style No. 1080G 


Individually Packaged 


Clear: Style No. 1082 Green: Style No. 1082G 
Style No. 1080 





The ideal low cost plastic spectacle for semi-hazardous 
operations. Fits easily over prescription glasses. Feather- 
light, comfortable, attractive. Ideal for plant visitors and 
for the protection of prescription glasses against many 
industrial hazards. Packed one dozen in carton only. 


Clear: Style No. 1060 Green: Style No. 1060G 





Acid resistant, flexible plastic goggles for chemical proc- 
ess workers. Mask type and face fitting, it provides safe 
eye protection against splashing liquids and flying par- 
ticles. May be worn over all styles of prescription glasses. 
Non-corrosive fine wire mesh vents prevent fogging. 


Adjustable plastic head band. Individually packaged. 


Style No, H28 





a a a Specify Welsh Face and Eye Protectors 


Glass Lenses Acetate Spectacle Goggles 
represent only a few of the many Plastic Lenses All Plastic Safety Goggles 
Chippers Goggles Fog Free — Dust Free Goggles 
Welders Goggles Clip-On Goggles 

H les for Chemical Goggles 
rotectors available through your peg gg 
P gy Welders & Chippers Featherweight Face Shields, etc. 


safety equipment distributor. Welders Helmets Welders & Chippers 
Welders Hand Shields Goggle Parts 


Welders Lens and Plates Helmet Parts 
Metal Frame Spectacle Goggles Optical Screw Drivers 


\ We a. L. all ee 11 Magnolia Street ° Providence, R. |. 


varieties of plastic eye and face 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Established 1925 
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Used in wide variety of 
applications throughout industry 


VANO DESIGN “A” a ‘N 
VENTILATOR is used j < 
here during repairs to / hy 

a chemical still. me / VA 

type ventilator is used ), 

to ventilate tanks, tank Lf 

cars, drums, vats, un- g 

derground cable manholes, pipe galleries, air- 
plane wing compartments, fuselages and other 
onfined places. Uses 8’’ diameter flexible canvas 
tubing ("Ventube”). 


NO. 2 AEROPLANE 

HEAT KILLER here 

directs cool, fresh air on 

worker in drop forge 

plont. Heat killers restore 

workers’ efficiency by 

providing extra ventila- 

tion in the hot months, or 

on any job where workers are continually or peri- 
odically required to work in excessive heat. Avail- 
able in two types, three sizes in each. 


VANO DESIGN~| 

“BY VENTILA- 

TOR here dis- 

charges welding fumes from double-bottom com- 
partment in naval vessel under construction. Large 
volume of air handled quickly expels fumes and 
results in good ventilation. Vano Design “B” can 
pass through opening only 14” in diameter. Uses 
8” diameter flexible canvas tubing (“Ventube”’). 


ye 
Pat 


- 


ei ae 

VENTAIR DESIGN 

TE-4 VENTILATOR 

Gasoline Engine 

Driven, here delivers 

air into underground 

manhole. These venti- 

lators provide fresh 

air to men in confined 

places, promoting safety, comfort, and increasing 
efficiency. Ideal where no electric current is avail- 
able. Delivers 1700 CFM of fresh air. Uses 8” 
diameter flexible canvas tubing (“Ventube”). 


Improve workers’ safety... 
health... comfort... efficiency 


VANO DESIGN 

“C’ VENTILATOR 

here withdraws fumes from a reactor kettle. This 
ventilator can be furnished with 8” suction inlet 
for 8” non-collapsible suction tubing — or multiple 
inlet nozzles for 5"’, 4’, and 3”’ suction hose. The 
discharge may be connected to 8” “Ventube.” 
Capacities furnished on request. 





PORTAIR NO. 4 BLOWER EX- 
HAUSTER exhausts fumes resulting from 
soldering, welding, tank coating, is also 
used in ventilating small tanks. It is 
designed to permit attachment of 4” 
flexible metal hose. Capacity: 425 CFM 
free air. 











ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD 


COPPUS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 


0 in tanks, tank cors, drums, 
etc. 


f—) in underground cable man- 
holes 


coin aeroplane 
wings, etc. 
|_J on coke ovens 


on steam-heated rubber 
processes 


COOLING: 


fusilages, CT boords 


cs on boiler repair jobs 


[_] wires and sheets 
[_| general man cooling 


126 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER 2, MASS. Sales offices in Thomas’ Register. Other 
“Blue Ribbon" Products in Chemical Engineering Catalog, Refinery Catalog, Best's Safety Directory and Mining Catalogs. 


Please send me information on supplying fresh cir to men working: 


oround cracking stills 
|_| exhausting welding fumes 
stirring up stagnont air 


motors, generators, switch- LJ wherever men are working 


or material is drying 

_, drying of walls, sheets, etc., 
after treated with coating 
moterial 





Write here any special venti- 
leting probiem you may hove 
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Hours of labor time are spent When an oily floor dressing is 





in treating expensive floors for chosen that softens the wax 
slip-resistant beauty. fila of leaves an oily residue. 
A slippery floor con- 
dition results that 
may cause costly 


: & 


: bo — MN : Tien accidents. 
1 | ~ , 


the NeW, Safe way 
to daily dust up! 


Leaves Floors 
Cleanly Fresh 
and Dust-Free 


Will Not Soften Wax Film 
Leaves No Oily Residue 


Won’t Decrease 
Frictional Resistance 


P And Here are Other Good Reasons 
with the Hillyard Maintaineer Why HIL-SWEEP is 


to demonstrate HIL-SWEEP on your floors aera County 
There’s nothing on the market to compare with Hil-Sweep for e@ Hil-Sweep is non-injurious to asphalt 


tile ...the result of years of research 


daily maintenance. Clear, transparent, clean-smelling, Hil-Sweep Se saete Gaeiare of veaiieat ona 


be safe for daily care of resilient and 
picks up dust, leaves a lustre-new look with no harmful effect on pe ote + Oeee Floors. 
your surface treatment. Surface treatment lasts longer. You save Steet Gia Guennncs fire nasnam’te ase 
labor-time in sweeping and daily maintenance of your floors. Mail [a a a. 
coupon below for a demonstration. Advice and help are free. 


@ Contains no emulsified oils, leaves no 
oily residue to darken, discolor, 

ea soften or bleed colors. 
Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. @ Spray it or sprinkle it on brush, mop 

taft | Please give me full information on Hil-Sweep. or dust cloth. 

eo ON your s | ~---Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer make a @ Won't load mop. After using simply 
Hil-Sweep demonstration on my floors. No shake out and brush or cloth is ready 
not your payroll | charge. to use again. Saves on laundry and 


I casisaccereciesisachcinipnniintespiceidaccestonoscaeens os dry cleaning bills. 
Branches in Principal Cities Institution Sk tosnieinidlndciinianaaigeassbinanitidaeal e@ Imparts a pleasant aroma where used, 
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PRESSURIZED 


reapy 10 Go INSTANTLY! 


8 


MODEL PDC-20 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE 
NEW DRY CHEMICAL 


PDC-20 
When fire hits, these new American-LaFrance Dry 
Chemical models are ready to stop it. Simply pull pin 
and squeeze lever. No gadgets to operate, no last 
minute pressurizing from a gas cartridge or cylinder, 
no inverting, no bumping, no shut-off nozzle on the 
hose needed. They're ready to go! 


Their fire-smothering efficiency is aided by a scien- 
tifically designed Discharge Nozzle which fans the Dry 
Chemical downward in wide pattern and with great 
density. Their 150 (plus 25 minus 0) psi. air (or nitrogen) 
pressure maintains uniform duration of the Dry Chemi- 
cal discharge pattern. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


A glance at valve gauge indicates whether unit is in 
operating order. When partially operated, the extin- 
guisher can be left standing without loss of air pressure, 
for use on a possible reflash. 


The American-LaFrance Dry Chemical Valve is com- 
pletely new also. It is ruggedly built. No special tools 
needed. Contains few parts. Equipped with Safety 
Relief Valve. Complete valve and siphon tube assembly 
removes as a single unit for recharging. They're water- 
tight, and corrosion resistant. Tested for vibration 
and for operation at temperatures from minus 40° F. 
to plus 150° F. A Moisture Trap provides for pressur- 
izing with air. Write for free illustrated literature. 


Approved by Underwriters’ and Factory Mutuals Laboratories for Class B and C fires. 


AMERICAN-LAFRAN 


AN 17 ay 





ELMIRA-NEW YORK:-U.S.A. 


IN CANADA, LAFRANCE FIRE ENCINE G FOAMITE LTD., TORONTO 
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CAN REDUCE 


os” 


Your PRODUCTION COSTS! ~~" 


That’s right. HY-TEST Safety Shoes can actually /ower your production costs; let 
you compete in an increasingly competitive market with a lower unit price; 


and in this way—increase your sales. 


What! All that from a pair of shoes? No, not from “‘shoes’’, but from HY-TEST 
Safety Shoes. They put your plant on a sound foundation in foot 
protection, foot health and foot comfort with a shoe that’s designed and 


built for the job in every industry. 


Your HY-TEST salesman will be glad to explain the full picture. 
Let him show you how your plant can actually /ower 


production costs with HY-TEST! Contact him now. 


HY-TEST SAFETY SHOES 


DIVISION Nese H 430 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
= One of more than 60 HY- 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. e¢ PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. TEST styles for men and 
women. this Medallion 
Wing Tip Brown Oxford 
features such exclusives as 
Anchor Flange Steel Box 
Toe and Bol Tan Sweat- 
Resistant Leather insole 


WHY SETTLE FORLESS?... 


Buy HY-TEST and Get the Best! 








Invitation to Learning 
‘ FFSPRING of Edison’s kinetoscope and_ the 


magic lantern, the movies brought action and 
emotion to the screen, The early pictures were 
jerky and flickering but they caught the public 
fancy. 

The magic lantern, under the more dignified 
name “stereopticon,” already had a recognized edu- 
cational value. Hand-colored slides of Biblical 
stories were frequently shown to Sunday School 
children and illustrated lectures had quite a vogue. 

The crude movies available at the beginning 
of the century were principally an adjunct to vaude- 
ville but they kept improving in both acting and 
photography. The nickelodeon established the 
movies as a medium of entertainment in its own 
right, with only a piano for support. 

Then came sound and color, and finally 3-D. 
And TV brought the screen with a varied menu of 
entertainment and instruction into the living room. 


On the Firing Line 


HE FOUNDERS of the safety movement real- 

ized the need for a national organization to 
spearhead the drive against accidents, coordinate 
the efforts of interested groups and individuals, and 
supply the inspiration and iniormation neeced to 
promote and sustain the movement. 

But they realized, too, that a central office could 
not do the job alone. Accidents must be prevented 
where they occur—in the plants and communities. 
Such a program would require local organizations, 
affliated with the national office but directed and 
operated by men and women close to local condi- 
tions and problems, 

Not long after the National Safety Council be- 
gan operation, local councils were organized in 
many communities. Some of these were organized 
by industrial safety men and executives. Others 
were sponsored by chambers of commerce, auto- 
mobile clubs and other groups with a direct in- 
terest in safety. Civic and educational leaders lent 
their support. Newspapers and radio stations have 
rendered invaluable service. 

Through good times and bad, the volunteer lead- 
ers of local safety organizations and their full time 
staffs have kept up the good work. They have 
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Not all the films are shown in theaters. It has 
been estimated that more than 20,000,000 persons 
see non-theatrical movies each week. They are 
shown in schools and colleges, in training courses 
for supervisors, workers and salesmen, at commu- 
nity meetings and at sales demonstrations. 

Still pictures, in the form of sound slidefilms 
with narration and background music, have their 
place, too. They lack the possibilities for motivation 
and emotion that make the movies so valuable but 
they can’t be beat for specific instruction on many 
jobs. 

Films have won an established place in safety 
programs and the council has become an important 
clearing house for motion pictures and slidefilms 
dealing with practically every phase of safety. The 
Visual Aids Section of this issue presents the 
National Safety Council’s Film Directory for 1954 
with suggestions for the effective use of these aids. 


brought together the various influential agencies 
of the community in activities whose value cannot 
be measured by statistics alone. Today the chapters 
of the National Safety Council and the local safety 
councils form an important element in the strength 
and usefulness of the safety movement. 

Two local councils have recently celebrated their 
fortieth anniversaries. In April, 1912, six months 
before the first National Safety Congress met in 
Milwaukee, Rochester, N. Y.. organized an accident 
prevention committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
It was the forerunner of the local safety council 
which received a charter from the National Safety 
Council in May 1914, 

Shortly after the second National Safety Congress 
and the opening of the National Safety Council 
offices, a group of industrial safety leaders met in 
Bethlehem, Pa., to form a local council affiliated 
with the National. 

Both Councils are now in the 41st consecutive 
year of service to their communities and others 
are approaching the mark. To them we extend 
heartfelt appreciation of four decades of service 
to safety and best wishes for continued achieve- 
ments. 





A Different Look 


By EMILE F. du PONT 


Safety is more than something good and humanitarian 


igo desirability of safety can- 
not be debated. People may 
argue about politics or baseball 
or economics, but who can argue 
whether or not schools should be 
made safe for children, or 
whether the death rate 
should be higher or lower? 

And yet this fact that 
safety is not debatable may lead 
to superficial thinking on the sub- 
ject. I expect there are 
people who consider safety in a 
rather detached or abstract way 
something good and humanitarian 
but remote from themselves. Such 
persons undoubtedly 
mounting traffic accidents with a 
feeling of horror but as something 
that could not happen to them. 
I suppose there are some who 
think of industrial accidents in 
terms of injury compensation and 
time lost from work. 

But there is much more to it 
than this. Safety is one of our 
defensive weapons against Com- 
munism. 

The United States, for better or 
for worse, has achieved a position 
of world leadership. There are 
forces at work which seek to 
wrest this position from us. Never 
before have we faced such a need 
to be strong. 

The threat to our freedom and 
our way of life is two-fold. We 
could be destroyed by war, or we 
could be so weakened by economic 
collapse that we would be vulner- 
able to our enemies, and our peo- 
ple would turn in despair to some 
foreign ideology. Of the 
threats, the second, it seems to 


our 
traffic 


very 


many 


read of 


two 


It is one of our defensive weapons against Communism 


me, presents the greater danger. 
Being more subtle. it could over- 
take us before we become aware 
of the true situation. 

Our experience in World War II 
proved conclusively that Ameri- 
can efficiency in production was 
a vital factor in the allied victory. 
Standing alone and with no other 
supporting evidence, this should 
point conclusively to the utter ne- 
cessity for us to be as efficient 
as we can in our internal economy, 
and to prevent waste wherever 
possible. 

Production is just as essential 
for prosperity as for defense. We 
cannot borrow and spend our way 
to a higher standard of living. 
All we have is what we produce 
and if we are to prevent an in- 
ternal collapse we must continue 
to produce more and more with 
less human effort and at less cost. 


No Place for Waste 


Enlightened industrial manage- 
ment has learned beyond a doubt 
that efficiency and safety perform- 
ance go hand in hand—you can- 
not have one without the other. 
Accidents are wasteful, both in hu- 
man resources and in production. 
If we are to measure up to our 
present world responsibilities we 
must take the proper steps now, 
and every day, to insure against 
waste in any segment of our 
economy. 

Now let’s examine 
are and where we have come 
from. The organized safety move- 
ment started in 1913 when the 


where we 


National Council for Industrial 
Safety was formed. The name was 
changed a year later to National 
Safety Council, and it had a sec- 
retary, a stenographer, and a budg- 
et of fourteen hundred dollars. 

Since then, the National Safety 
Council and important constituent 
groups such as the state and 
community safety councils have 
tackled the problem of accident 
prevention from almost every con- 
ceivable angle. Major contributions 
to promote safety have been made 
by workers, employers, civic or- 
ganizations, the press and radio, 
city councils, state legislatures, 
and the Congress. 

We have seen encouraging prog- 
ress. The statisticians estimate that 
if accidental deaths had continued 
at the 1913 rate up to the present 
time, more than half a million 
more persons would have lost 
their lives. This improvement is 
the more remarkable when we 
consider that it took place during 
a period which brought the devel- 
opment of fast automobiles, faster 
airplanes, and a recent tendency 
on the part of some of our young 
people to take dangerous and un- 
necessary risks. 

Unfortunately, there is another 
side to the story. While the death 
rate from accidents in 1953 was 
60 per 100,000 population—the 
lowest on record—we still had a 
toll in the United States of 95,000 
lives and 9,600,000 injuries an- 
nually. 

Traffic accidents alone killed 
38,300 persons last year—roughly 
one and one-half times the number 
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at Safety 


of Americans who died in the 
Korean War. 

The time lost last year by work- 
ers from accidents of all kinds 
was equivalent to an entire year’s 
shutdown of industrial plants em- 
ploying 1,100,000 men and wom- 
en, or in other words, removing 
from production all the plants of 
General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, 
and the United States Steel Corp. 

It is estimated that 1953’s acci- 
dents cost our economy more than 
nine billion dollars, representing 
nearly a quarter of our budget for 
national defense. We simply can- 
not afford such an appalling waste 
of manpower and resources if we 
are to maintain our strength and 
preserve our position of world 
leadership. 

I have said earlier that safety 
and efficiency go hand in hand. 
I know this to be true. The mu- 
tuality of interest in safety on the 
part of management and workmen 
does much to build up a spirit 
of teamwork which is so impor- 
tant to the success of any business. 
It contributes to confidence and 
common purpose between all ranks 
of employees who are so vital to 
American industry today. 

As one travels about the coun- 
try he modern industrial 
plants attractive architecturally, 
surrounded by well kept lawns 
and grounds. Is it merely for 
beauty’s sake? No. Management 
has found that such expenditure 
of the stockholder’s money yields 
a good return. 

An employee who comes to 
work in good surroundings, who 
is able to leave his car in a well- 
lighted parking lot, who changes 
clothes in modern, neatly kept 
locker and washrooms, and who 
works in a clean, well-ordered 


sees 
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plant—such an employee will sub- 
consciously work in a neat and 
orderly manner. The result not 
only is better safety, but both the 
quality and quantity of the prod- 
uct he produces is likely to be 
better. 

Now let us take a closer look 
at where business actually stands 
in relation to its safety perform- 
ance. 

Available statistics show that 
two-thirds of all industrial injuries 
occur in businesses with fewer 
than 100 workers. The accident 
frequency rate is more than double 
that of the larger companies, as 
pointed out by the National Safety 
Council. 

I doubt whether these facts are 
widely understood by small busi- 
ness managements. The employer 
of a 25-man shop is likely to feel 
pretty good if he gets through 
the year with only one disabling 
injury. What he fails to realize 
is that the equivalent safety per- 
formance in a plant employing 
5,000 workers would mean 200 
disabling injuries. 


The Small Plant’s Burden 


As a result, small business di- 
rectly or indirectly pays most of 
the estimated three billion dollar 
annual cost of occupational in- 
juries, and its workers and their 
families suffer most of the conse- 
quences of the fifteen thousand 
occupational deaths and the two 
million occupational injuries. In 
addition to these tangible costs, 
the effect upon employee morale 
must be considerable. 

The irony of the situation lies in 
the fact that there is nothing in the 
operation of the small shops to 
make them more dangerous than 


Emice F. pu Pont is Director, Em- 
ployee Relations Department, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, National Safety 
Council. This article was an address 
before the Banquet of the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Greater New York Safety Con- 
ference. 





large plants. For many years | 
have had the opportunity of 
watching at close range a safety 
program which has achieved con- 
siderable success in an industry 
that is not without its hazards. 
The Du Pont Company has won 
for ten consecutive years the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s highest 
award for distinguished service to 
safety. 

In 1953 we operated 102 plants 
and laboratories. Seventy of these 
had no disabling injuries, and 
20 of the 70 had fewer than 100 
employees. Of the 32 which had 
time-losing injuries, only three 
had fewer than 100 employees. 
This experience seems to refute the 
belief that small plants breed acci- 
dents. 

What are the factors that will 
promote better safety in small 
plants as well as large ones? It 
has been proved over many years 
of operation in our company that 
the most important factor is a top 
management which not only sin- 
cerely believes in safety but insists 
upon safety. This insistence must 
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Foremen on the Safety 


By DEAN SIMS 


ORKABLE safety programs, 

sponsored by management 

clubs of the National Association 

of Foremen throughout the coun- 

try, are one of their tangible pay- 
offs. 

“By spearheading programs 
which worked, our 60,000 mem- 
bers in 331 clubs undoubtedly 
helped to save their companies 
millions of man-hours during 
1953,” estimated Dr. James E. 
Bathurst, NAF executive vice- 
president. 

Dr. Bathurst was quick to add, 
however, that NAF management 
leadership “is nothing without the 
full cooperation of employees.” 

The NAF, with national head- 
quarters in the former house of 
ex-Governor James M. Cox in Day- 
ton, Ohio, is a 29-year old non- 
profit, non-political association of 
“management unity” clubs. To 
qualify for NAF affiliation, these 
clubs must keep their programs 
75 per cent educational. The club 
meets weekly or monthly and have 
members from all levels of man- 
agement—from board chairman to 
assistant foreman. 

“Check your titles at the door,” 
is the routine meeting theme rec- 
ommended for all clubs. Officials 
above the rank of factory manager 
generally cannot hold office in 
NAF clubs and they serve on com- 
mittees only by request. Most 
clubs reserve one meeting a year 
for “top management night.” That 
meeting usually executive 
management taking the floor about 


sees 


Dean Sims is Manager of Public Re 
lations, National Association of Fore 
men, Dayton, Ohio. 


Accident reductions are conspicuous in many 


plants where NAF Clubs spearhead the programs 


a month before the annual report 
to stockholders is published. 
Ralph S. Damon, president of 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. (which 
has three NAF management clubs 
in the U. S. 
France) says so far as TWA com- 


and one in Paris, 


munications are concerned, his 
management clubs are “musts.” 

“IT use our clubs as sounding 
boards, as communications, as aids 
in my job,” says Mr. Damon. 
“Our clubs are in effect important 
because they bring to- 
accounting with 
nance, operations with sales—all 
the various departments of the 
company together.” 

Two years ago the No. | refinery 
of Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
at Cleveland had just finished a 
year of operation in which 1,228 
man-hours had been lost because 
of accidents. The refinery had also 


‘musts’ 


gether mainte- 


lost $27,000 from accidental fires. 
The 200 members of the refinery’s 
management staff belong to the 
NAF Foremen’s Club of Greater 
Cleveland, so they met together 
as a plant group to kick off an 
“accident and fire prevention” 
program. Through periodic “man- 
agement pep sessions,” the group 
made safety and fire-prevention 
the refinery’s management project 
for the year. The end result of 
the one-year project was no dis- 
abling injuries and only $153 from 
fire loss. The Sohio NAF man- 
agement group has made the proj- 
ect a permanent part of general 
management responsibility at No. 
| refinery. 

Granite City (Illinois) Steel 
Company inaugurated its NAF 
management club at a time when 
its accident frequency rate was 
19.48. That was nearly eight years 


Dr. James E. Bathurst, second from right, counsels some industrial supervisors from 
Denmark who came to Dayton to study the NAF. 
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ago. The club accepted safety as 
one of its prime objects and vol- 
unteered cooperation with the safe- 
ty department. Steadily the fre- 
quency rate fell until it was less 
than 50 per cent of the rate at the 
outset of the club... and an all- 
time safety record for the company 
had been established. 

The Granite City Steel safety 
department makes a point of an- 
nouncing safety reports and bulle- 
tins first at the management club 
The club, in 
cooperation with the safety de- 
partment, puts on frequent safety 
education 

For years, executive manage- 
ment of Nickey Brothers, Inc., at 
Memphis, Tenn., a woodworking 
industry, believed that their line 
of work was “just naturally un- 
safe.” In 1943, the company ex- 
perienced 38 disabling injuries 
with a total of 5,824 man-hours 
lost. In 1944, the situation stayed 
bad—with 46 injuries for 5,024 
man-hours lost. The 1943 fre- 
quency rate was 37. 

It was then that Nickey Broth- 
ers management threw the idea of 
accepting the inherent bad safe- 
ty record of the woodworking in- 
dustry out the window. The com- 


monthly meetings. 


programs. 


pany s foremen and _ supervisors 
took the initiative in organizing an 
NAF club, with safety as the prime 
objective. During the two-year 
period of 1946-1948, the com- 
pany’s accident frequency rate 
dropped rapidly to 4.4, while the 
average for the woodworking in- 
dustry stayed up (31.1). By 1951, 
the frequency rate at Nickey 
Brothers, Inc., had dropped to 3.2 

and still the NAF club stressed 
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Once a year the Solar Management Club of San Diego plays host te the armed 


forces “brass” in the area. 


Since the company fills Air Force orders, the NAF 


stresses better understanding with the services. 


safety. In 1953 the frequency rate 
was down to 1.4—and woodwork- 
ing safety records were being 
smashed by Nickey Brothers. 

Franklin Poe, assistant safety di- 
rector for Nickey Brothers and 
secretary of the NAF club, says, 
“By organized and concentrated 
efforts of management working as 
a team, the safety program was 
sold and accepted bv foreman and 
production employee alike—with 
obvious results.” 


W. B. Hankins, Nickey vice 


president of production, has be- 


come an NAF national director. 
He spends part of his time visit- 
ing Southern industries and selling 
them on NAF. He points out that 
since 1943, the average rate of pay 
at his company has increased by 
nearly 250 per cent. 


Fewer Accidents—More Pay 


“That wouldn't be possible if 
we were still having as many acci- 
dents as we did then, and if we 
had to pay the tremendous insur- 
ance rate of the past,” said Mr. 
Hankins. “The successful safety 
program has also helped us give 
other benefits to our employees, 
which ten years ago would have 
been unthinkable.” 

He also points out that the com- 
pany has been able to almost 
double its size since 1943—-from 
400 employees to 750 employees. 


“When we started to become 
safety-minded,”’ he said, “we 
found ourselves being progressive- 
minded. The savings have helped 
us to grow in size. It’s amazing 
how the morale of our employees 
has zoomed up and how em- 
ployee turn-over is no longer a 
problem.” 

The Apex Electrical Manufac- 
turing Company’s NAF club at 
Cleveland, Ohio, accepted safety as 
its No. 1 project because the com- 
pany’s safety director was instru- 
mental in organizing the club. 
During the 30-month period pre- 
ceding April 27, 1951, Apex at 
Cleveland had lost encugh man- 
hours from accidents to manvfac- 
ture 2,500 additional Apex wash- 
ing machines. Starting in April 
of 1951, Apex management made 
accident-prevention study a part 
of the daily routine of the entire 
management staff—starting at the 
top with the company president. 
For two and one-half years the 
company accumulated 5,360,271 
man-hours without a disabling in- 
jury. The company won the Ohio 
Industrial Commission’s grand 
award for safety last year, the 
Greater Cleveland Safety Council’s 
grand prize award, and the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Award of 
Merit and Award of Honor. 

The Apex industrial relations di- 
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President Eisenhower addresses The President's Conference on Occupational Safety 
at Constitution Hall, Washington, May 4, 1954. 


The President’s 


President Eisenhower said he 
was appalled by the industrial ac- 
cident problem, which is brought 
to his attention frequently. 

“I have people around me, the 
Secretary of Labor and his assist- 
ants, who never let me forget it. 
There are people on the Hill, like 
Senator Saltonstall, 
tells me I must do something about 
it. That ‘something to do about it’ 
you are 


who always 


is what we hope now 
going to help advance and de- 
velop.” 

Referring to statistics shown 
him, to the effect that a single day 
lost by American workers through 
accidents would have built a mil- 
lion six-room houses, plus the fact 
that many in this country do not 
have proper housing, the Chief 
Executive declared, “if we could 
put these two problems together 
and get a common solution, we 
would have a great deal done 
quickly.” 

“We ought to stop the kind of 


CALL TO ACTION 


MERICA’S combined effort to 

reduce death and 
injury in the Nation’s workplaces 
was given new stimulus early in 
May when 3.000 leaders from all 
parts of the country listened to an 
earnest plea by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to “stop accidents 
among our people.” 

Then, following three days of 
intensive discussion of every phase 
of the war on industrial accidents, 
the visiting representatives of man- 
agement, labor and government 
gave expression to their joint find- 
ings in a comprehensive Action 
Program, designed to achieve 
practical application of the Con- 
ference recommendations. 

That, in essence, is the story of 
the President’s Conference on Oc- 
cupational Safety, held May 4, 5 


accidental 


and 6, 1954, in Washington, D. C. 

Long before the arrival of the 
President, the great Constitution 
Hall was filled with delegates and 
their wives and other 
listening to a concert by the United 
States Marine Band, under direc- 
tion of Albert Schoepper, assistant 
leader. 

After the invocation by Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Ryan, Chief of 
Chaplains, Department of the 
Army, the Hon. James P. Mitchell. 
Secretary of Labor, introduced the 
President, who spoke without 
notes, expressing his gratitude for 
the response to his invitation “to 
give up your own time and devote 
your own energies and talents to 
this problem of providing for 
safety against the accidents of in- 
dustry.” 


visitors, 


Paul E. Gurske, chairman, Coordinating 
Committee, President's Conference on 
Occupational Safety and director, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor, presides at panel on reaching 
small business by community action. 
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accident that, apparently, so often 
is brought about by lack of train- 
ing or through carelessness,”’ 
President Eisenhower said. “If you 
can only reduce the appalling bill 
the Nation must pay, not only 
in terms of the material things we 
have lost, but in the suffering of 
people who undergo the accidents 
or the loss of life that occurs— 
the charge upon our hospitals and 
all the rest of it—then you will 
indeed be doing something that 
you can definitely and clearly 
know is in the interest of the 
United States.” 

Implementation of the Action 
Program, according to the Co- 
ordinating Committee, will be 
achieved through separate state 
conferences, each of which will 
study the application of the pro- 
gram recommendations to the 
needs of the particular state. The 
Committee will invite an outstand- 
ing citizen in each state to call 
such a which would 
include officials and 
other interested persons. 

Acknowledging that such a 
broad effort requires leadership. 
the Coordinating Committee sug- 
gests that “to enlist the highest 
leadership in the Nation, it is 
proposed to ask President Eisen- 
hower to send this Action Program 
of the several 
states, urging them to review it in 
the light of the state’s needs and 
to seek active means of adapting it 
for state use through Governor's 
conferences on Occupational 


conference, 


state labor 


to the Governors 


Paul E. Gurske, newly appointed chairman, Coordinating Committee, President's 
Conference on Occupational Safety (third from left) and Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Harrison C. Hobart greet committee chairmen who presented reports. Left 
to right, front row: William P. Yant, Research; William M. Cox, Jr., Education; 
Mr. Gurske; Mr. Hobart; J. C. Stennett, Engineering; D. E. Mumford, Community 
Safety Programs; Second row: Robert L. Jenkins, Public Employee Safety; Charles 
A. Pearce, vice-chairman, Accident Records, Analysis and Use, and John V. Grimaldi, 
Governmental Safety Services to Industry. 


Safety or, where none has been 
held, through other appropriate 
organizations.” 

Industries of primary concern to 
the Conference were those of con- 
struction, manufacturing, public 
utilities, trade, services and gov- 
ernmental employment. It was 
pointed out that the safety prob- 
lems of other fields, whose repre- 
sentatives also were welcomed to 
the Conference, were being cov- 
ered specifically by other agencies. 

Citing a measure of the continu- 
ing accident prevention problem 
in the “1953 toll of 1,467,000 dis- 
abling injuries and 8,900 deaths in 
the industries of »vrimary con- 
cern,” the Conference took note 





Reaching Small business by community action was discussed by (left to right): 

James K. Williams, manager, Safety Council of Western Massachusetts; Sherman 

L. Hodges, manager of safety campaigns, Division of Safety and Hygiene, Industrial 

Commission of Ohio; Dr. K. Frances Scott, associate professor of Hygiene, Smith 

College; Victor G. Reuther, administrative assistant to the president, Congress of 

Industrial Organizations, and Gordon P. St. Clair, president, Medical Supply 
Company, Rockford, Ill. 
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of encouraging trends indicated in 


the lowest manufacturing fre- 
quency rate on record—13.7 dis- 
abling injuries per million man- 
hours worked in 1953—according 
to preliminary figures of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 
Disclaiming any attempt to place 
all credit for this improvement 
in the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety, the Commit- 
tee gave primary credit to organi- 
zations in the manufacturing group 
and its leadership, and “to labor, 
individually and collectively, for 
its cooperation with management 
in the building of these records. 
“Credit belongs to organizations 
such as the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the American Society of Safety 
Engineers, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and the thou- 
sands of volunteers participating 
in the work of those organizations; 
the insurance groups, trade asso- 
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( Fiction) 


By BILL ANDREWS 


June 2, 1954 


HAVE worked under three 

presidents at Jackson-Barnes. 
First there was old Jackson him- 
self—crotchety, emotional, de- 
manding, warm hearted, a basi- 
cally well-intentioned tyrant. Then 
there was a brief interlude under 
the presidency of a back-slapping 
super-salesman. Finally, and for 
the longer part of my stay, there 
has been Larson, who was totally 
unlike either of the others. 

These years with him have deep- 
ened my respect for him—for the 
self-made man who was common 
laborer, skilled mechanic, gang 
pusher, foreman, superintendent, 
vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing, and finally president. 


He’s tough, but it is a quiet, 
unexplosive, unprofane toughness 
that he has. He dresses plainly. He 
has bought a new home lately, a 
good one, but it is still in the old 
part of town where he has foremen 
and machinists for neighbors, not 
in Riverside Heights where the ex- 
ecutives and the wealthy retired 
have studded the Illinois prairie 
with chartreuse ranch houses. 

He is a plodding president, slow 
to act, slow to decide, studious of 
plans and projects in the slow way 
of the man untrained to study. 
But there is, almost always, a 
deadly accuracy to the conclusions 
which he reaches so painfully, and 
he is steady, strong and sure in 
executing plans once they are ac- 
cepted, 


It is significant that though he 
is still “Lars” to every foreman in 
the plant, the nickname breeds no 
familiarity. Staff meetings are 
quiet, businesslike, decisive. Even 
the old cronies with whom he still 
plays pinochle in his kitchen on 
Saturday night know they cannot 
trade on their years of friendship 
with him during working hours. 

From my point of view, he is 
almost the ideal What he 
lacks in technical schooling, he 
more than makes up by a deep, if 


be ss, 


slow, intelligence, and an almost 
universal knowledge of the prac- 
tical realities of plant operations 
and problems. 

This means that ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred I can pre- 
sent a program with the knowledge 
that if it is well thought out and 
realistic, | will get approval and 
support for it. Not quickly, per- 
haps. Not without challenge, ques- 
tioning, criticism, certainly. But 
ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, as I say. 


I will get it 


All of which makes my present 
situation acutely uncomfortable 
for this is the hundredth time! 
This is the time I have run into 
a blind spot in his makeup. This 
is the rare time when T am right 
and he blocks action. 

I wasn’t sure of that in mid-May 
when he first turned me down. | 
thought that perhaps he really saw 
things more clearly than I did. | 
thought that behind his curt re- 
jection of the idea there was some 
I had over- 


sound reason which 


looked. 

So I took a good part of the 
week to review my own thinking 
step by step. I put Dexter on the 
problem, with instructions to de- 
molish the program if he could. 
Neither of us found the flaw. So 
I went back to Lars and asked for 
his reasons. 

He gave them to me. And they 
were illogical. They were based, 
first, on an erroneous estimate of 
the situation, and, secondly, on a 
false premise as to the effective- 
ness of the remedy. 

I won’t bore you with details 
on my plan. It involves spending 
about $10,000 over the next 12 
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months. It will reduce machine 
damage about $5,000 a year. It 
should stop three disabling injuries 
and a dozen first aid cases in the 
next three years. It might very 
well prevent a fatal accident or 
two in the next 10 years. Its cost 
after the first year would be negli- 
gible. 

The details of the plan aren’t 
important. What is important is 
a question of basic job relation- 
ships, of ethics, of tactics, of loyal- 
ties. 

The money side of it isn’t central, 
not to me. I long since decided 
that my business was to save peo- 
ple, not machinery. All that the 
money really means to me is that 
it gives me what should be a clinch- 
ing argument—that this project to 
prevent finan- 
cially self-liquidating and even 
profit-making. 

But on this job I operate under 
two sets of loyalties. I want to 
be loyal to those I am hired to 
protect, and I want to be loyal to 
These loyalties should 
not conflict. The interests of both 
parties would be served by adop- 


accidents will be 


my boss. 


tion of the program. 

But in Lars’s eyes there is a 
conflict. To him on this issue I 
seem to be a partisan of the em- 
ployee to a wild-eyed, visionary 
degree, willing to gamble company 
money recklessly in hopes of gain- 
ing a possible small improvement 
in a situation which he does not 
consider bad to start with. 

The ethics of the situation are 
clear enough. It is my obligation 
to study the problem and come up 
with such proposals as I have pre- 
sented. It is my duty to present 
them forcibly to management and 
try to get their acceptance. If they 
are rejected after | have done my 
best, my conscience is clear. 

But there is in that “if” a large 
area of doubt. Have I really done 
my best to show Lars that this is 
a program he needs? Can I take 
his rejection as being his own er- 
ror and beyond correction, or must 
I keep trying to find new argu- 
ments to put it across? 

So, finally. the question returns 
to one, not of ethics or loyalties, 
but of tactics. 
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STEADY BOY 


OST of us would like to be assured of a steady job the rest 

of our lives. In fact, most of the agitation for social 
security benefits, retirement benefits, union contract benefits, 
seniority rights and the like is an attempt to secure some assur- 
ance of a leveling off of all the uncertainties involved with life 
and the future. 


But, the same guys who are so adamant about achieving security 
for the future aren’t a bit interested in even securing themselves 
for the present. 

The guy who votes vigorously for a strike, in order to achieve 
a desirable security benefit in the new union contract, will go 
out in his new high powered automobile—with the wife and kids 
yet—and throw away all that he may gain on a wild ride on 
the highway. 


The guy who moans about the inadequate benefits under social 
security, will ignore reasonable precautions in the use of high- 
powered machinery in a seeming attempt to specifically cut him- 
self out of any benefits he so eagerly seeks for his old age. 


The guy who is desirous of attaining financial success, so as to 
put his kids in a better position to attain future success than he 
was when he started, will climb all over the house painting er 

Ne : 
repairing on inadequate or defective ladders and such. He'll 
tamper with electrical equipment he knows nothing about. and 
generally leave himself wide open for injuries which will knock 
the props right out from under all those plans or dreams that 


he may have. 


Even the old timers 


object ives. 


Instead of— as in gambling 


dreams are. 





the so-called experienced ones 
to the same type of irresponsible and needless thoughtlessness. 


Since we're living in an atomic age, let’s do a little atomic type 
thinking about the details which go into our achievements of 


A life can be snuffed out so easily. 


putting money where your mouth 
is—put your well-being and your family’s well-being where your 


Rosert D. Gipet, Senior Engineer 
Industrial Department, 


are prone 


National Safety Council 








Tactically. there are two possible 
extreme positions: first, that I re- 
submit the plan with an ultimatum 
threatening to resign if it is not 
accepted; second, that I accept 
Lar’s rejection and file the plan 
under “Lost Hopes.” 

Between those two extremes is 
an infinite range of shadings of 
degree of stiff-neckedness and sub- 
missiveness. Somewhere in that 
range is presumably the right tac- 
tic. 


But I do not feel wise enough 
to know what the right tactic is. 


June 4, 1954 


I could have sent Harry Dexter 
up to the lab for the data I needed. 
But I sub-consciously must have 
wanted something more from Doc 
Moller than a lab report on the 
new solvent. For the Doc, besides 
being the best industrial chemist 
in seven states, is wise with the 
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“Forty Years of Safer Living” 


Is Rochester Council’s Anniversary Theme 


By ROY ELLIOTT and JACK W. GERMOND 


JAYWALKIN 


is for the birds! 


Executive staff of the Rochester Safety Council examines the original charter from the 

National Safety Council, dated May 6, 1914. In the foreground are Ebba Moberg, 

secretary, and William H. Keeler, executive director. In the background, John L. 
Maracle, assistant director, displays the new charter. 


Q* APRIL 1, 1912—nearly six 
months before the First Na- 
tional Safety Congress was held in 
Milwaukee—an Accident Preven- 
tion Committee was organized by 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
Rochester, N. Y. Records of safety 
activity prior to the organization 
of the National Safety Council are 
extremely meager but it is believed 
that Rochester has the oldest con- 
tinuously operating safety organi- 
zation in the country. 

The National Safety Council, 
which began operation in October, 
1913, shortly after the Second Na- 
tional Safety Congress in New 


Roy Exuiort is with the Democrat 
and Chronicle, and Jack W. Germonp 
is with the Rochester Times Union, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


York, recognized from the start 
the importance of accident preven- 
tion work at the community level 
through local safety councils. On 
May 6, 1914, the Rochester Safety 
Council succeeded the Accident 
Prevention Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The local council won immedi- 
ate recognition and its record has 
been marked by unusually success- 
ful promotions and programs. 

Celebrating its fortieth birthday. 
the Rochester Council held a 
“Safety Week” program on the 
theme, “Forty Years of Safer 
Living.” The program included 
programs at club meetings through- 
out the city, displays and exhibits. 
Each day was set aside for a partic- 
ular phase of safety—Child-Y outh, 


General, Occupational, Fire Pre- 
vention, Home, and Traffic. 

High point of the week’s activ- 
ities was the luncheon meeting on 
May 6 at which the principal 
speaker was the Honorable Ivy 
Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
United States. Mrs. Priest praised 
the Council for its long record of 
service to the Community. 

“We must show people that 
freedom can be theirs only so long 
as they do not infringe on the 
rights of others,’ Mrs. Priest said. 
She used the letters of the word 
“free” to point to four other fac- 
tors that should play a major part 
Faith, Re- 
Experi- 


in safety programs 
sponsibility, Education, 
ence. 

Bruce Perry, past president of 
the group and now a member of 
its board, reviewed the 40 years 
of activity which culminated in the 
anniversary celebration. 

Other speakers included: Vice 
Mayor Norman A. Kreckman; 
Miss Irene L. Muatz, first woman 
president and present head of the 
Rochester Safety Council; Alex- 
ander M. Beebee, president of the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 
and the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, and Edwin S. Smith, 
Eastern Regional Director of the 
National Safety Council. 

In 1914—during its first year 
the council saw safety introduced 
into the curriculum of the Roch- 
ester public schools. That same 
year, September 30, 1914, a 
“People’s Safety Show” jammed 
Convention Hall. 

The city already was safety con- 
scious. A 1914 issue of Rochester 
Commerce magazine, for example, 
contained a message which read 
in part: “You will be interested 
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to know that in Rochester the aim 
of the inhabitants is to have no 
accidents and to have no fires and 


Leader for Ad. Council Campaign 


—— 


—— 
ad 
ee 





to have no diseases that can be 
prevented and that the people of 
this city are ever alert and watch- 
ful to see that no conditions exist 
that may cause fire, accident or 
disease.” 

In 1918, Rochester was selected 
by National Safety Council as the 
testing ground for an_ intensive 
six-month traffic campaign to re- 
duce accidents through safety edu- 
cation. The success of this pilot 
project, conducted by the Roches- 
ter Safety Council and directed by 
Julian H. Harvey, then on the Na- 
tional Safety Council staff, pro- 
vided the patterns for subsequent 
traffic safety education campaigns 
throughout the country. 

The year 1918 also saw the be- 
ginning of school safety patrols in 
Rochester. By 1922, safety patrols 
were in operation in all the Roch- 
ester public followed 
shortly by the parochial schools. 
The youth program was carried a 
step further in 1931 when the 
Police Bureau appointed three 
School Safety Officers on a full 
time basis to assist in the promo- 
tion of such programs. The next 
year, 1932, safety patrols were 
organized in secondary schools. 

In January, 1919, a school for 
safety supervisors was opened. 
Sixty-four students studied the 
fundamentals of safety in a course 
of 15 sessions. 

The growing importance of the 
automobile in traffic safety saw 
the establishment of “motor clubs” 
in secondary schools and driver 
education which were 
started with the assistance of the 
Automobile Club of Rochester in 
two high schools during 1939. 
Driver training was dropped dur- 
ing World War II but was set up 
again in eight of the nine high 
schools in the city in 1947 and in 
the ninth the following year. 

Bicycle safety also played a 
prominent part in the activities of 
the council. In 1928 a schoolboy 
trafic court was set up in one 
school and in 1952 bicycle traffic 
courts were organized in four 


schools, 


classes, 
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A new volunteer coordinator and a new agency takes over the reins 


of the “Stop Accidents” 


campaign conducted by The Advertising 


Council for the National Safety Council. Seated, left to right, are 


Wesley I. 


Nunn, advertising manager for Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), 


retiring after seven years as coordinator; H. T. “Ted” Rowe, director 
of advertising for International Business Machines Corp., the new 
coordinator, and Winsor Watson, Jr., of Cecil & Presbrey, the new 
task force agency. Standing, left to right, are Ray Ender and Scott 
Leonard, of Young and Rubicam, the agency which has handled the 


campaign for seven years. 





They meet 
every Saturday morning, attended 
by school pupils apprehended by 
police for not complying with the 
city’s bicycle safety ordinance. 

Rochester traffic safety pro- 
grams have won honors on many 
occasions. At the 18th National 
Safety Congress in Chicago in 
1929, Rochester won the “safest 
city” banner of the National Mo- 
tor Equipment Association. In 
1931, the city took first place in 
the National Traffic Safety Con- 
test. In 1952 the city tied for first 
place in Group 5 of that same 
contest and in 1953 it won first 
place alone. Last year also saw 
Rochester winning first place and 
the grand award in the American 
Automobile Association’s National 
Pedestrian Contest. 

The Rochester Safety Council 
has been in the news in Rochester 
most recently for its championing 
of a pedestrian protection ordi- 
nance. A few weeks ago, after a 


senior high schools. 


vigorous publicity campaign by 
the Council, the City Council ap- 
proved such an ordinance, requir- 
ing jaywalkers to attend police 
safety lectures rather than to pay 
fines. 

As it reached its 40th anniver- 
sary, the Rochester organization 
looked ahead to 40 more years of 
safety, saying: “With our growing 
population and the constantly in- 
creasing complexity of modern liv- 
ing, the three E’s—Education, 
Engineering and Enforcement—as- 
sume even greater proportions. 
And it is our solemn pledge that 
we shall never lose sight of the 
overwhelming importance of this 
humanitarian help. But, we need 
your help.” 

The present executive director 
of the Council is William H. 
Keeler, who resigned as a Roch- 
ester police lieutenant and head of 
the School Safety activities of the 
Police Bureau. His assistant is 
John L. Maracle. 





























Standardization’s Neglected 


By NATHANIEL WARSHAW 


Why are there more varieties of trucks than highway vehicles? 


Why are there hundreds of sizes of wheels and casters? 


Here are the opportunities for economies that would help all industry 


F I WERE ASKED to define 

the area of the materials han- 
dling industry I would say “in- 
door” or “off the road” transpor- 
tation — horizontal, vertical or 
inclined. Another way would be 
to say, “Uncover the factories so 
we can see the transporting and 
handling that goes on indoors.” 

We know the scope of outdoor 
transportation because we see it in 
our everyday lives. But we do not 
have the same view of 
transportation. We all know that 
99 per cent of the railroads in the 
United States standard 
track gage. We realize what this 
has meant to our country and the 
chaos that would result if track 
gages varied in different sections. 


indoor 


have a 


NaTHANIEL WarsHAW is Manager 
Materials Handling Market 
Forge Company, Everett, Mass. This 
article has been condensed from a talk 
at the Packaging and Materials Han 
dling Short Course conducted by the 
Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers under the 
sponsorship of the Mechanical Engi 
neering Department, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, Boston, October 
19-22, 1953. 


Division, 


We are not represented in in- 
dustry by several huge plants as 
in many other industries. We have 
no great follow. Our 
industry is composed of hundreds 
of relatively small companies, and 
I hope it will always be that way. 
However, it is all the more reason 


leader to 


why we must standardize wherever 
possible. 

It is all the more reason why 
we must learn to integrate our 
varied types of equipment wher- 
ever possible. It is all the more 
reason why our schools and col- 
leges must take a greater interest 
in this subject. 

Integration and standardization 
are not synonymous words. How- 
ever, you cannot achieve one with- 
out making the other a goal as 
well. We must start off by saying 
that materials handling is different 
from any other industry. I believe 
it affects more people. One reason 
is its importance in the cost of 
distribution. When we awake to 
the fact that it is beginning to 
cost more to deliver and handle 
an item during manufacture and 
on its way to the consumer than 


it costs to make the item, we can 
realize how important anything is 
that is a large part of the total 
cost. 

Unfortunately, the materials 
handling industry grew up before 
we knew it and there was not too 
much engineering analysis given 
to the different elements. There is 
no point in “crying over spilt 
milk” but on the other hand there 
is no point in continuing to spill 
it. I know one thing for sure and 
that is that one man or group of 
men cannot put over standardiza- 
tion in this industry. I also know 
that groups have been 
working on standardization of cer- 


several 


tain elements for some time. Their 
accomplishments have hardly cre- 
ated a ripple and this is not due to 
lack of sincerity or effort. It is 
due to the immensity of the task 
and the lack of public concern. 
We all know what standardiza- 
tion has meant in the automotive 
industry but this was relatively 
easy because one industry with a 
common goal was involved. The 
same with the electrical industry. 
I don’t know but I suspect that the 
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Materials Handling 


packaging industry has done its 
share, toc, and has helped the ma- 
terials handling industry greatly 
by so doing. If you adopt certain 
standard, basic size packages—you 
then can use standard cartons and 
these will determine the size of the 
pallet, skid, truck, conveyor, and 
so forth. 

This is wonderful, but do the 
manufacturers of pallets, skids, 
floor trucks and conveyors know 
what you are doing and take 
advantage of it in standardizing 
their product? The Navy has done 
a great deal along this line and 
now uses only two size pallets; a 
10"x48” and a 48x48” which in 
turn means only two sizes of pallet 
lift trucks, one with 40 inch forks 
and one with 48 inch forks. I also 
have reason to believe that one 
size or the other will be dominant. 
If this is good for the Navy isn’t 
it good for industry? 

Could pallet manufacturers and 
pallet truck manufacturers adopt 
these as standard? They could 
and they would, but what benefit 
will result if they must still fur- 
nish all the other sizes at the whim 
of the purchaser who may be buy- 
ing them through ignorance? 
Something should be done about 
this right away. Delay merely 
deepens the hole we are in. But 
who is going to bell the cat! Who 
is going to say this and this isn’t 
standard? Who is going to spend 
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the money to establish general use 
of these standards? 

What an opportunity was missed 
when the hand lift truck was in- 
vented and its use first promoted! 
The original manufacturer decided 
a 6 inch lift truck was adequate. 
The next fellow decided a 7 inch 
truck would pull easier. Along 
came someone else who figured he 
would jump the gun and give a 
9 inch truck. Then along came the 
electric truck people and said 
let’s integrate but our wheels won't 
stand up unless an 1] inch wheel 
is used, so the 11 inch size was 
born! And all this while each 
manufacturer was losing his origi- 
nal advantage because they each 
began making 6, 7, 9 and 11 inch 
trucks. 


Who Is to Decide? 


They did not know how great 
this industry would become! Most 
of them thought they were making 
a nice profitable specialty that 
might develop into a fair-sized 
business. The stupidity exists now! 
The power truck industry can fur- 
nish suitable wheels of any reason- 
able size. There is no longer any 
excuse for using these four sizes 
of trucks and skids. If a standard 
lowered height is set for a lift 
truck, their costs will be reduced, 
the skid platform costs will be re- 
duced, the power truck costs will 


be reduced, the cost of wheels will 
be reduced, and more important 
than all these. we will achieve in- 
tegration in handling these units 
and more goods will be shipped 
and stored on skids than ever be- 
fore at less cost. 

Outdoor transportation — motor 
trucks, railroads, ships and planes 

will use the same size unit that 
indoor transportation in industrial 
plants, warehouses and sales out- 
lets use. But who is going to say 
again what is standard? Do 
you know what happens when 
there is no standardization? Well, 
one very large company thet made 
a certain type of wheel for manu- 
facturers over a period of 30 years 
threw up the sponge about two 
years ago and stopped making 
these wheels entirely. I know one 
of the the terrific 
variation in sizes between 4 inch 
and 10 inch diameter, the terrific 
variation in width of faces between 
11% and 4 inches—and, of course, 
the large number of small orders! 

As far as I know, no one 
bought this business—in fact, | 
don’t believe they are able to give 
it away! A little later one of the 
largest rubber companies discov- 
ered a similar disturbing fact in 
their manufacture of industrial 
truck wheels, large variety of di- 
ameters, face widths and bores- 
combinations, in fact, 
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Plan the Environment 
For the Worker 


By ROSS A. McFARLAND 


“Human Engineering” considers human capabilities 


and limitations in designing layout and equipment 


HE “human-engineering” ap- 

proach to the solution of the 
accident problem is to build ma- 
chines and working areas around 
the operator, rather than to place 
him in a setting without regard to 
his requirements and capacities. 
Unless this is done, it is hardly 
fair to attribute so many accidents 
to human failure as is usually the 
case. 

If this point of view is carried 
out in practice, fewer accidents 
should result, training costs should 
be reduced, and extensive redesign 
of equipment after it is put into 
use would be eliminated. 

The importance of this problem 
is evident from the fact that one of 
the major causes of death and in- 
jury in both military and civilian 
populations relates to accidental 
injury. The loss of life and in- 
capacity resulting from accidents 
are as great or greater than loss 
and incapacity from any known 
disease entity. Accidental injury 
ranks first as the leading cause of 
death for persons between 1 and 
24, and second for those between 
25 and 44. years. 

The fact that these victims are 
in the younger age groups, in con- 


trast to those whose deaths are 


Ross A. McFar.anp is Associate Pro 
fessor of Industriai Hygiene, Harvard 
School of Public Health, Boston, Mass 
This is a condensation of an address 
before the Annual Meeting of the Amer 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
A more detailed version was published 


in Mechanical May, 
1954. 


Engineering for 


attributable to certain degenerative 
diseases, implies an enormous cost 
to the productive resources of the 
country in terms of life-years. 
Measurement of nothing but the 
fact that a death has occurred is 
less meaningful than the measure- 
ment of how much lifetime has 
been lost prematurely. An 80-year- 
old man dying of heart disease and 
a 12-year-old boy run over by a 
car are each counted as one death 
under present methods. 

One of the most important ways 
of improving safety is to design 
equipment in human 
capabililities and limitations. We 
learned in World War II that ma- 
chines do not fight alone. Radios 


terms of 


do not hear: radar doesn’t see; 


sonars don't detect; guns don’t 
point, any more than automobiles 
Difficulties arise 
when mechanization becomes too 
complicated for human operators. 

More precisely stated, the engi- 


neer must have an understanding 


drive themselves. 


of the sense organs and the char- 
acteristics of human perception if 
satisfactory information is to be 
supplied from sounds and lights 
in the operation of equipment. In 
general, man is a poor monitor of 
equipment. 


Adverse Factors 


Next, the engineer must not 
place unreasonable demands upon 
the operator in regard to the physi- 
cal responses involved, i.e., in 
reaching or operating a control or 
lever or in clearly differentiating 


between them. Otherwise, inad- 
vertent operation of a switch or 
control may occur. 

Then, the engineer must con- 
sider that the operator of equip- 
ment is frequently suffering from 
temporary impairment of func- 
tions causing inefficiency, such as 
fatigue, and there may be changes 
in function as a result of aging. 

Finally, the physiological and 
environmental conditions such as 
temperature, humidity, toxic gases, 
altitude, and other factors must be 
considered, or physiological limits 


may be exceeded. 


Advance Analysis 


All possible faults in equipment 
and in the work‘ng area, as well 
as the capacities of the operator, 
should be subjected to advance 
analysis. If defects are present, it 
is only a matter of time before 
some operator “fails” and has an 
accident. 

Advance analysis assumes the 
following considerations: 


1. This involves an operational 
job analysis that should include 
a survey of the nature of the task, 
the work surroundings, the loca- 
tion of controls and instruments, 
and the way the operator performs 
his duties. 


2. A “functional concept of ac- 
cidents” is implied, that is, the 
errors are anticipated that may 
occur while the operator is work- 
ing the the machine. The repeti- 
tion or recurrence of near or real 
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accidents clearly indicates a need 
for redesigning. 


3. This consideration relates to 
It should be 
assumed that no person is perfect. 
In fact, he may be far below the 
ability adjudged by the designer. 
If his duties are too complex, the 
cumulative burden is great and he 
reaches or exceeds his limits of 
attention and ability. 

Finally, a wide margin of safety 
should be provided to eliminate 
any possible situation that places 
the operator near his maximum 
ability with regard to aptitude or 
effort, especially when adverse fac- 
tors enter the picture. 

One of the first steps in insuring 
safety on the job is to make an 
analysis of what is required of 
the individual and to study the 
more critical features of each job. 
Many accident potentials can be 
revealed by this procedure. Each 
type of equipment and its opera- 
tion must be subjected to thorough 
study and interpretation, in order 
to understand what is expected of 
employees. Techniques involving 
“near accidents” are often reveal- 
ing, and minor incidents should be 
recorded and interpreted. 


“human limitations.” 


Layout of Working Space 


To improve the ease, efficiency, 
and safety of operating all types 
of equipment, consideration should 
be given to: (1) application of 


anthropometric (human-body 


size) data to design, and (2) its 


use in a dynamic setting. In many 
instances an engineer is given in- 
structions to design the equipment 
and the operator’s area in such 
a way as to “prevent reaching be- 
yond range of vision,” “avoid off- 
balance positions,” and “provide 
adequate headroom and clear- 
ance.” Rarely is he supplied with 
quantitative descriptions to meet 
these requirements. 

On the other hand, if quantita- 
tive measurements are provided, 
the “average-value” fallacy is often 
committed. Although such values 
can be applied to special cases in 
the design of equipment, arrange- 
ments based on averages would be 
unsuitable for 50 per cent of the 
operators in a normally distributed 
group. 

In regard to controls and levers, 
many errors can be prevented if 
they are so designed and placed 
that rapid and accurate judgment 
and movements can be made. 

Some of the important factors 
relating to the operation of con- 
trols are: (1) location for ease 
and accuracy of reaching, (2) 
direction of movement for greatest 
efficiency, (3) speed required in 
relation to rotary and wrist move- 
ments, (4) rate of movement from 
point to point, and (5) rate and 
accuracy of positioning responses. 

Unless controls are designed 
carefully, placed properly, and 
identified easily, they are apt to 
be operated inadvertently. The 
design criteria for many of these 
variables have been determined ex- 





Variable 


perimentally for aircraft, and we 
are now using similar techniques 
in studying automotive equipment. 

In regard to visual displays, 
accidents may occur if an operator 
does not clearly perceive the loca- 
tion or movement of indicators, 
meters, or dials. A worker must 
receive clear and unambiguous in- 
formation concerning his equip- 
ment, especially if several tasks 
must be performed successively er 
simultaneously for long periods 
of time. 

The following factors have a 
significant effect on ease of seeing: 
(1) size and spacing of critical 
detail, especially in instrument 
markings and figures; (2) con- 
trast between object and _back- 
ground; (3) amount of illumina- 
tion, including the use of color, 
and (4) contrast between the ob- 
jects to be seen and their sur- 
roundings. 

Auditory signals should be 
recognizable against the back- 
ground of the sound patter, and 
attempts should be made to use a 
range where the ear is maximally 
sensitive with respect to frequency, 
intensity, and duration. 


Environmental Factors 


Additional factors influencing 
the efficiency and safety of workers 
relate to the physical variables in 
the environment. These may be 
broken temperature, 
humidity, and ventilation, noise, 
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down into 





Desirable 


Table |. Limits for Variables Influencing Comfort and Safety 


Max or min value for comfort 


Sufficient additional fresh or recirculated odor-free air 20 cfm of fresh air 
to remove all odors 

Ambient temperature adjusted to give effective tempera- 
ture of 63-71 ET (winter) or 66-75 ET (summer) 

Adjusted to ambient temperature to give appropriate 
cooling power without drafts 

Adjusted to air temperature and velocity to maintain 
comfort 

Not a requirement as long as ventilating requirements 
for removal of odors are met 

None 

Reduced to permit conversation at least 3 ft with no 
extra effort 

Reduced to below threshold of perception 


Ventilation 


Air temperature 70-72 F dry bulb 


40-60 fpm 


Air velocity ....... 
Humidity 25-50 per cent relative humidity 
Carbon dioxide 0.5-1.0 per cent 


Carbon monoxide .... 
Noise 


0.003 per cent 

80-85 db over all and 50-60 db 
in 1200-2400 band 

0.002 in. at 20 cps or more 
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A closer look at 


"Accident Proneness’ 


By M. S. SCHULZINGER, M.D. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


That 15% of the population suffering 85% of the accidents is a 


shifting group with new persons constantly falling in and out of it 


HE FINDING that a small 
percentage of the population 
of the acci- 


inter- 


is involved in most 
dents has been variously 
preted and has led to a consider- 
able amount of misdirected effort. 
It is being taught in the schools and 
preached over the air and in the 
press that 15 per cent of the popu- 
lation is responsible for 85 per 
cent of all accidents, and that all 
we need to do to solve the accident 
problem is to detect and cure this 
small group of people. The ques- 
tion arises whether this “15 per 
cent of the population that suffers 
85 per cent of all the accidents” is 
a fixed group of accident-prone in- 
dividuals or whether it is merely 
a_ statistical ever 
changing population. 

The British Medical Research 
Council' writes that there is a 
tendency for those who have an 
undue number of accidents in one 
period to have an undue number 
of accidents in all subsequent pe- 
riods “each hour of the day, each 
day of the week, each month of 
the year, and each subsequent 
year.” 

Again, from the Transactions of 
the 35th National Safety 
gress: “A relatively small number 


concept of an 


Con- 


of employees account for the great 
majority of industrial injuries. 
These employees are so highly sus- 
ceptible to accidents that they can- 


This article appeared originally in 
Industrial Medicine Surgery for 
April 1954 and is reprinted through 
courtesy of the publishers. 


and 


not avoid having them regardless 
be to 
. . They are the persons 


of how anxious they may 
do sO 
who are affecting the accident rate 
fact, 


the elimination of the accident 


to the greatest degree. In 
proneness of these . . . employees 
(8 per cent) would result in a 45 
per cent decrease in total minor 
injuries.” 

Such is the prevailing view in 
the literature. and the generally ac- 
cepted working basis in the field 


of aceident prevention. 


35,000 Accident Cases 
The writer’s clinical experience 
and stucies do not this 
view. In 1947-48 and subsequently, 


support 


he analyzed a consecutive series of 
35,000 accident cases, studied in 
private practice over a period of 
20 years under his personal super- 
vision. These consisted of 27,000 
industrial accidents and 8,000 non- 
industrial accidents. 

The industrial 
cluded patients from an unusually 


accidents in- 


large number and variety of small 
and medium-sized commercial and 
industrial establishments. The non- 
industrial accidents included many 
family groups, and patients from 
all social and economic levels, and 
from all sections of greater Cin- 
cinnati. 

Both sexes and all age groups 
were adequately represented and 
the series included all types and 
manner of accidents and both ma- 
jor and minor injuries. 

These studies indicated that*: 


1. The 
in the main, a phenomenon that passes 
with age, decreasing steadily after reach- 
ing a peak at the age of 21. The acci- 
dent at the age of 20-24, in both 
our industrial and non-industrial series, 
is two and a half times higher than at 
the age of 40-44, four times higher than 
50-54, and 
higher than at the age of 60-64. 


tendency to have accidents is, 


rate 


at the age of nine times 


2. Most 
liability 
Seventy per cent of the 


accidents are due to the in 
creased to accidents of youth 
non-industrial 
accidents occurred before the age of 35, 
ind nearly 50 per cent before the age 


of 25. 


3. Men are liable 
to accidents than women, the ratio of 


significantly more 
male to female accidents being 2:1 in 
the non-industrial series and apparently 
evcn higher in the industrial series. 


1. Most accidents (74 per cent) are 
due to relatively infrequent solitary ex- 
periences of large numbers of individu 
als (86 per cent). These figures were 
for the industrial as 
non-industrial 


identical well as 
for the 


mained 


and re 
yeal 


series, 


constant for nearly every 


of a 20-year period. 


5. Those who suffer injuries year after 
year, over a period of three years (3-5 
per cent), account for a relatively small 
(0.5 


percentage of all the accidents 


per cent) 


6. Irresponsible and maladjusted in- 
dividuals are significantly more liable to 
have accidents then responsible and nor 
mally adjusted individuals. 


A Shifting Group 


From the foregoing it can be 
computed that, on the basis of age 
and sex distribution alone, a small 
percentage of a given population 
could account for most of the ac- 
cidents. Simple chance is, of 
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course, also a factor in the unequal 
distribution of accidents. The pres- 
ence in any population of an un- 
due number of highly “accident- 
prone” individuals would naturally 
accentuate the unequal distribution 
due to the factors of age, sex, and 
chance. 

Our studies indicate that. when 
the period of observation is sufh- 
ciently long, most accidents occur 
in individuals with a low degree 
of proneness, and that the rela- 
tively small percentage of the pop- 
ulation that contributes a dispro- 
portionate number of accidents is 
essentially a shifting group, with 
new persons constantly falling in 
and out of the group. The ex- 
liability to accidents in 


youth seems to disappear with age 


cessive 


and in most of the highly “acci- 
dent-prone” individuals, with 
learning, with physiological and 
psychological adaptation, or with 
the development of more adequate 
psychological defenses. 

Clinical experience suggests that 
in the course of a life span almost 
any normal individual under emo- 
tional conflict 
come temporarily “accident-prone” 


strain o1 may be- 


of accidents 
Most 


solutions 


and suffer a series 
in fairly rapid succession. 


find 


develop de- 


persons, however. 
to their 
fenses against their emotional con- 
flicts, and drop out of the highly 


accident-prone group after a few 


problems, 


hours. days. weeks. or months. 


The Chronic Cases 


Some persons remain highly 
“accident-prone” throughout life, 
with or without lapses of years of 
freedom from the accident habit. 
The latter are the truly “accident- 
prone” individuals. They contrib- 
ute, only a relatively 
small percentage of all the acci- 


however, 


dents. 

This point of view is now with- 
out support in literature. Vernon‘ 
that frequency 
usually decreases with age; also, 


states accident 

the accident proneness of 
various individuals is not a fixed 
quality, but is liable to be affected 
by any and every change in their 
bodily condition. This condition 
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is influenced by external changes 
of environment as well as by in- 
ternal changes of physical and 
mental health.” 

Johnson® in an intensive study 
conducted for the U. S. Govern- 
that 


two groups of accident-prone = in- 


ment, concluded there exist 


dividuals. those who are now 
young and those who have had an 
unusually high rate of accidents 
in the past. 

Horn®, in a study of 10,000 air- 
craft pilots who have had two or 
more accidents in the air, shows 
that a pilot is much more likely to 
accident within 30 
days of his first one——but the 
probability that he will have an- 


other accident decreases markedly 


have another 


as time passes. 


Outgrowing the Habit 


Dunbar* concluded that the ac- 
habit is not necessarily a 
Cobb* found that 
vehicle operators “who are 


cident 
fixed quality. 


accident-repeaters in one period 
tend to regress toward the average 
of the group in another period.” 

Brown and Ghiselli®, in a study 
of the accident experience of 95 
trolley car and motor coach op- 
erators, found that the coefficient 
the number of 
odd 


18-month 


of correlation of 


accidents sustained in and 


even montis over an 
period, showed a wide range of 
1.9 to 0.80 with 
0.40. From. this, 


the authors conclude that “acci- 


variation. from 


an average of 


dent-proneness as a general trait 
of the individual has not yet been 
substantiated.” 

In 1929, in an analysis of half 
a million accidents, Heinrich" 
demonstrated a fixed relationship 
between accidents with injury and 
accidents without injury, as well as 
between major (lost time) and 
minor injuries. Similar accidents, 
Heinrich states, may produce mi- 
nor or major injuries, or no injury 
at all. 
similar accidents, 300 result in no 
injury, 29 in minor injuries and 
one in a major injury. On the 
basis of these studies and an esti- 
mated annual toll of 10 million 
lost-time injuries, there are rough- 


In a unit group of 330 


a —— 
YOU SLEPT 444 


/ OURS inst 
{| “ALF AN Hour. ELaoo pone 


{ 
TO WAKE You up 


I FORGOT 
OK ; 
NOT GonG To Be "E You'Re 


~ 
= 


Sore / 


Tes tT, 
GOTTA TELL YA 


use A 
LADDER! 


ly, three billion accidents and 300 
million minor injuries annually in 

the U.S.A. 
Such an over-abundance of mis- 
To page 194 





W. Harold Bleakley, blind since the age of nine, talks to a group of supervisors and safety observers 
at Westinghouse Electric Corp. They listened with interest and watched intently to see how he 
managed to move about without sight. He timed his speech with a wrist watch with raised figures. 


Man Opens Many Eyes 


Vivid word picture of a sightless existence 


impresses audience with need for eye protection 


HE TITLE of this article is the 

one used by Westinghouse 
Vews for a story of an unusual 
meeting attended by Westinghouse 
supervisors and safety observers. 
The speaker was W. Harold Bleak- 
ley, blind since the age of nine, 
for many years an executive with 
agencies for the blind. Mr. Bleak- 
ley has been associated with the 
speakers’ bureau of the Western 
Pennsylvania Safety Council and 


has addressed many groups in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

“On March, 3, 1955, exactly one 
year from today, 25,000 Americans 
will have been added to the present 
number of 250,000 totally and per- 
manently blind persons living in 
the United States,” said Mr. 
Bleakley. 

In a vivid presentation, he ex- 
plained what it means to be in 
permanent total darkness. 


he said, “seeing is 
routine. You don’t give it much 
thought at all. Sight is taken for 
granted; it is no luxury. In the 
morning upon arising, you can go 
downstairs to breakfast. There you 
see your red tomato juice, yellow 
eggs and golden brown toast; this 
is part of your world. 

“The color stimulates your ap- 
petite. Again in the evening, when 
you return home from work, you 


“To you,” 
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sit down to your newspaper. There 
before you is the panorama of your 
life. 

“But,” he went on, “how many 
of you as you close your eyes to 
go to sleep, have ever taken just 
one moment to reflect and give 
thanks that you have been able to 
see for another day?” 

Mr. Bleakley continued by ex- 
plaining how, through carelessness, 
employees often lose their sight. 
\s an example he cited an em- 
ployee who on a particular morn- 
ing arose, ate and went to work 
as usual. Shortly after his arrival 
at the plant he ventured into a 
restricted area some distance from 
his usual place of work. 

Having forgotten his safety 
glasses, he took a chance, and went 
into the area without them. Sud- 
denly something hit him in the 
eyes. In that one split second this 
man has become one of the 25,000 
who each year become totally and 
permanently blind. 

Mr. Bleakley went on to describe 
the feeling of utter helplessness and 
futility that, as a rule, follows such 
misfortune. Because 90 per cent 
of the available jobs require vi- 
sion, this man has lost his job. He 
is now dependent upon his nearest 


of kin. 


Friends with whom he formerly 
associated keep right on living and 
earning their livelihood, but he, 
who was so proud of the fact that 
he could pull his own load in life, 
is now dependent entirely upon 
others, 24 hours each day. 

With the passing of time, this 
man becomes more and more with- 
drawn. He hates the waking hours 
because they mean only breakfast, 
lunch, dinner and the empty hours 
in between, but even worse, he 
hates the coming of night. 

“This is the condition,” said Mr. 
Bleakley, “in which the institution 
for the blind finds most of these 
people.” 

Mr. Bleakley stressed the follow- 
ing safeguards for eyesight: 
Wherever it is required, safety 
glasses should always be worn. 
Second, always wear safety glasses 
in hazardous areas—“even if you 
have to crawl 200 feet on hands 
and knees to get them,” he added. 

Third, safety observers and fore- 
men, as a part of their job, have 
the responsibility to help protect 
the sight of those people working 
with them. 

In closing. Mr. Bleakley told the 
group: 

“You forget what I have 
said, and leave your glasses in 


can 


Mr. Bleakley entertains his audience with music as they gather for the meeting. 
He is wearing a pair of foundrymen's goggles. 
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your hip pocket if you desire. You 
can chip, grind, pour or weld with- 
out your glasses—i/ in your pocket 
you have a written guarantee from 
God that one year from today you 
will not be one of the 25,000 who 
today can see just as well as you, 
but who at that time will be as 





| like to employ handi- 
capped men because they 
do a grand job and are 
so willing and attentive at 
their tasks. 


William Feather 











totally, hopelessly and permanently 
blind as | am.” 

The accident which cost Mr. 
Bleakley 
while a group of boys were playing 
with arrows. A_ few 
months later he became blind in 
the other eye. Realizing the need 
for a good education he attended 
the Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind, graduating at the top of his 
class in 1938. Continuing his edu- 
cation at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, he subsequently received 
his B.S. degree and a year later 
was awarded his M.S. degree. 

Since that time he has held im- 
portant positions with agencies for 
the blind. His most recent position 
was that of manager of the Indus- 
trial Division, Pittsburgh Branch, 
Pennsylvania Department for the 
Blind. 

Now at the age of 36 Mr. Bleak- 
ley is leaving the field to which he 
has made notable contributions to 
enter private business. Recently he 
resigned from the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind to be- 
come Northern Division Sales 
Manager of ABCO Incorporated 
at Erie, Pa., where he now makes 
his home. He is married and the 
father of three children. 

In his new position, Mr. Bleakley 
is still carrying on his crusade for 
eye conservation through appear- 
ances on industrial programs and 
as a luncheon and after dinner 
speaker. 


his eyesight occurred 


hows and 





Filter lenses protect the eyes of C. L. Monk, acetylene welder 
in the structural test hangar at Chance Vought Aircraft 


plant, Dallas, Texas. 


Ear protectors of the muff type protect the hearing of 
J. B. Manny in the jet engine test cell. 


While the engine 


is given preliminary run-up tests, the inspector has to work 


right beside it. 


Investment in Protection 


Low cost insurance—that’s what Chance Vought 


calls its big inventory of safety equipment 


O TAKE the gamble out of 
safety for its employees, 
Chance Vought Aircraft Incor- 
porated, Dallas, Texas, has issued 
$30,000 worth of safety glasses, 
masks, face shields, caps and hel- 
mets to protect its workers’ heads. 
More than a different 
kinds of safety devices are in use 
at the plant to help the workers 
avoid head accidents that may cost 


dozen 


them work time and possibly their 
lives. 

For instance, there are 10,000 
pairs of heat-treated safety glasses 
on issue to the 13,500 employees 
of the aircraft company. In the 
past two years, Fred W. Schatz- 
man, safety supervisor, estimates 
50 persons would have lost one 


or both of their eves had they been 
working without the glasses. 
Other safety equipment on issue 
includes 72 welder’s helmets 
heavy masks with almost-opaque 
windows to stop ultraviolet and in- 
frared rays from are welding. An- 
other 150 acetylene welders wear 


goggles to protect them from those 
eye-damaging rays, while 350 pairs 
of tinted flash goggles are in use 
by firemen and others who work 
near a welding area and might be 
harmed by accidental looks at the 
welding operation. 


W orkers 


metal 


around emery dust, 


fumes in the foundry or 
chemical fumes in metal-treating 
areas wear 250 respirators, with 


chemical or mechanical filters that 


are changed weekly. Those who 
labor at saws, drills or punches 
where flying bits of metal might 
strike their faces wear 225 plastic 
face shields. 

For workers who have to wear 
glasses of their own the company 
provides heat-treated prescription 
lenses at wholesale cost and issues 
the frames and carrying cases free. 

All women working around mov- 
are required to 
caps, some 400 of 
them being issued. Men who fre- 
gash their scalps while 


ing machinery 
wear hairnet 
quently 
working inside aircraft fuselages 
are given fiber skull caps to wear 
for protection. 

Face respirators are worn by 
painters in the spray shops. For 
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workers who have to be around 
carbon tetrachloride or other toxic 
fumes, respirators fitted to air lines 


for safe breathing are supplied. 
Although it costs the aircraft 
company $30,000 to buy these pro- 


Working in the interior of the guided 

missile Regulus exposes K. F. Fanning to 

fumes of carbon tetrachloride. An air- 
line respirator supplies pure air. 


Bits of metal from a pin router coat the 
face shield of Van Carruth in 
the routing section. Rubber gloves pro- 
tect the hands and do not become im- 
pregnated with metal bits like fabric. 


plastic 
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tections to its workers’ heads. the 
price is cheap compared to what 
it would cost if the accidents they 


prevented had actually happened. 
Officials estimate loss of an eye 
compensa- 


would cost $5.000 in 


Hard hats protect maintenance and con- 
against falling objects. 


struction men 


A filter respirator protects M. L. Tipton 
as he sprays paint on an airplane surface. 


Welding helmet and leather coat and 
gloves protect arc welder E. C. Griggis. 


tion, but hidden costs, time loss 
and the like add another $20,000 
to the cost of that accident. Frem 
these figures it can be seen why 
safety equipment is cheap insur- 
ance in the long run. 


Safety glasses, nose respirator and hair- 
guard protect M. H. Mulkey, metal finish- 
ing operator. Canvas gloves prevent 
abrasion from emery polishing belt. 


Men who work inside aircraft fuselages 
or sub-assembly frequently sustain head 
cuts from bumping against sharp projec- 
tions. A fiber skull cap protects H. W. 
McLerran while safety glasses shield his 
eyes against flying metal from air drill. 





Machines Can Call for Help 


By ERIC CHURCH 


Horns, buzzers and sirens can warn of impending danger, sum- 


mon first aid for ailing machines and do many less spectacular jobs 


RAUCOUS 


peated over and over, startled 


horn signal, re- 


a visitor to a large chemical plant. 
His guide, however, was not at all 
disturbed by the sound. 

“That was just one of our con- 
densing machines calling for help,” 
he explained. 

The visitor was even more puz- 
zled. “What do you have here 
machines that talk?” he asked. 

“Well, not quite, but our ma- 
chines do ‘call for help’ when they 
get into trouble. You see. we have 
automatically-actuated sound sig- 
nals on certain machines that 
sometimes reach danger points 
during their cycle of operation. 

“That strange sound you heard 
came from some automatic equip- 
ment in which the liquid had evap- 
orated. If this condition had con- 
tinued unnoticed, thousands of 
dollars might have been lost, to 
say nothing of possible injury or 
loss of life among workers. How- 
with this 
equipment, as soon as the danger 


ever, automatic sound 
point is reached, the loud warning 
horn instantly starts ‘calling for 
help.” The motor-driven ‘howler’ 
you heard has a sound that ‘saws’ 
right through all other sounds. 
Furthermore, its sound is so dis- 
tinctive that it is not likely to be 
mistaken for anything else but the 
warning it is designed to give.” 

This incident is characteristic of 
those going on in many plants 
around the country. It typifies the 
unusual purposes for which sound 
signals or. to be more specific. 

Eric Cuurcu is Sound Signal Engi 
neer, Benjamin Electrical Manufactur 
ing Company, Des Plaines, III 


horns, buzzers and sirens. are be- 
ing used. They are employed not 
only as in this case to call for first 
aid to ailing machinery—but also 
to speed production by cycling op- 
erations improve industrial 


Where a warning signal must compete 


personnel relations through im- 
proved paging . . . calling instant 
attention to the exact location of 
fires and other plant hazards .. . 
preventing sabotage and giving 
approved air raid siren signals. 
loud 


with wind and plant noises, one 


signal is less effective than scattered signals of lower intensity. 


Ineffective Signal Coverage | 
| Noisy Area stops Signal 
from reaching rear of plant 








Several Strategically-Placed 

| Benjamin Sirens Veliver PROPER 
SIGNAL COVERAGE despite 
Industrial Din! 








. Here's How Multiple-Signal Installations Solve 
Problems of Wind Direction and Industrial Din 





One Large, Powerful Signal 
Wind Stops Warning Signal from 
reaching this building 





Several Strategically-Placed 
Benjamin Sirens deliver PROPER 
SIGNAL COVERAGE despite Wind! 











The motor-driven howler is designed for locations where a loud, distinctive warning 
is required to cover a large area or cut through noise. 


When a plant is being mod- 
ernized or a new factory is in the 
planning stages, the subject of a 
complete industrial sound system 
deserves the careful attention of 
the consulting engineer, plant en- 
gineer and other operating officials. 
The selection of a sound signal 
system is now regarded as an all- 
over plant problem. 

Initial planning for a sound sig- 
nal system, whether for a factory, 
mill, warehouse, yards or shops, 
should start with a study of all 
the points in the plant at which 
sound signals are needed. The ex- 
isting signal equipment was prob- 
ably chosen on a piece-meal basis 
and should not be accepted as the 
extent of the building’s signal re- 
quirements. 


Many new uses have been found 
for sound signals since this equip- 
ment was purchased; also equip- 


ment that may have been ade- 
quate when installed, may now be 
completely outgrown, due to larger 
area covered or increased amount 
of other sound with which the sig- 
nal has to compete. 

To provide sufficient sound sig- 
nal coverage, and to meet all pos- 
sible purposes, a plant diagram 
may be used for reference and 
suggestion. 

Certain types of horns, buzzers 
or sirens are pictured in each sec- 
tion of the plant layout. These 
are the sound signals recommended 
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to meet the conditions in each de- 
partment. Specifications will vary 
with each building’s circumstances, 
construction, purpose to which 
building is put, ete. 


Nine Steps 


Whether one piece of sound sig- 
nal equipment is being chosen, or 
an entire plant system, it has been 
found advisable to answer nine 
questions in order to determine 
that the most suitable signal will 
be selected and properly installed. 
Briefly these steps or questions can 
be summarized as: 

1. A “complete picture” 
sound requirement. 


of the 


2. Purpose of signal to be in- 


The industrial siren is loud and has a 
distinctive character. It is particularly 
suited for a fire or general danger alarm 
and as a supplement to regular air raid 
sirens. It should be reserved for such uses. 


stalled. Is it for paging, timing, 
warning, scheduling, etc.? 

3. How much coverage is need- 
ed? Area to be served by signal. 

4. What other noises are pres- 
ent? Obviously a boiler plant re- 
quires a much louder type of signal 
than a light assembly room. The 
only way to determine how much 
louder, is by having sound meas- 
urement made. The amount of 
sound present at any spot is meas- 
ured according to two considera- 
tions—loudness, which refers to 
the apparent strength of the sen- 
sation received by the ear drum, 
and measured in A.S.A. Loudness 
Units—and intensity or amount of 
energy flowing in the sound wave, 
which is measured in decibels. The 
time and cost of such a sound 
study will be well repaid, in im- 
proved signalling results. 

5. Is the installation wet or dry 

-inside or out? If outdoor, a 
weatherproof horn or buzzer should 
be used. If industrial hazards are 
present, an explosion-proof signal 
is required. 

6. What type of power is avail- 
able—AC or DC? 

7. What is the physical layout— 
Are there partitions or other ob- 
structions? 

8. What construction are walls, 
floors, etc., in relation to sound 
carrying or hindrance? 

9. What are the various pieces 
of signal equipment available for 
installation to meet these particu- 
lar requirements, and which of 
these will fit this special need best? 
This can be answered by reference 
to the sound signal equipment 
manufacturers’ catalog. 

An interesting example of the 
problems encountered in the place- 
ment or location of sound signal, 
was that of one manufacturer who 
received complaints that a very 
large and loud sounding horn was 
still not being heard quickly or 
generally enough in a large and 
noisy shop room. The recommen- 
dation was made that three me- 
dium loud signals be employed, 
one at the center and one at each 
end. This solved the problems. 
Just the proper degree of loudness 
was attained to reach everyone in 
the room. 





On ane tion 6CFEWENTS 


E Inthe Field of Safety 


lie 
June 1-2, Groton, Conn. 

Ninth Annual Connecticut Industrial 
Safety Conference (Griswold Hotel) 
John W. Kent, manager, The Connecti 
cut Safety Society, 26 Chaucer Ct., 
Woodmont, Conn. 


June 8, Wausau, Wis. 
Wisconsin River Valley Regional Con- 
ference, Wisconsin Council of Safety. 


June 9, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Northwest Regional Conference, Wis- 
consin Council of Safety. 


Sept. 14-16, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sixteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel Carter). 
Carl L. Smith, executive secretary, 2073 
East Ninth St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


ie L | ; h IR Sept. 16-17, York Harbor, Me. 
t A Twenty-Seventh Annual Maine State 

° rea e coo ? res Safety Conference (Marshall House). 
A. F. Minchin, secretary, Maine State 


t j Safety Conference, Department of Labor 
no oxygen e and Industry, Augusta, Maine. 


Oct. 5-7, Louisville, Ky. 
Don’t waste valuable minutes at the scene of the emergency Greater Louisvile Safety Conference 
; ; ; E and Exhibit (Ken.ucky Hotel). Estel 

for your breathing equipment to start generating. Use the Hack. execetive vice peecidout, Speed 
Scott AIR-PAK and you are ready to go in seconds. The . Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
AIR-PAK supplies all the cool, fresh air you need. You can Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

: ; . : 42nd National Safety Congress and 
go directly to the trouble source without concern for the Expesition (Conrad Hilton Hetel) 
R. L. Forney, general secretary, Na 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
independent of surrounding atmosphere with the AIR-PAK. Ave., Chicago 11. 


concentration of gas or vapor because you are absolutely 


No complicated training or practice is necessary. Cool air March 29-31, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Thirtieth Annual Western Pennsyl 
operation prevents fogging. Using air instead of oxygen vania Safety Engineering Conference 
: ‘ ‘ : h Cl and Exhibit (Hotel William Penn) 
inspires confidence in the most inflammable atmosphere. Clear, Mite SE Geaieank seine Game. 
e ° 5 ’ ° itt 99 > 
convenient gage assures dependable check on air supply. 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
If you would like more information on the world’s safest 
, : . “What do you do when compe- 
eich /99, self-contained breathing equipment mn Pree eee 
tition gets your advertising?” asks 
write today! a publisher's representative. 
The publisher calls the ad man- 


mY SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIVISION ager on the carpet. 


The a.m. complains about the 
SCOTT AVIATION CORP. [ii —iiaaas 
211 ERIE STREET LANCASTER, N. Y. The circulation man gripes 


Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto — Branches in principal cities about the editor. 
Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 15 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York ~ Advertising Age. 
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— says Foreman of 


BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 














Oil AND 
GREASE 
SOLVENT 





Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, modern bakery get daily 
scrubbing with a Job- Fitted Combination Scrubber-Vac and Seto! Cleanser 


THEY'RE an unbeatable team to speed the cleaning of 
oily, greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely 
mechanizes scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes 
if required, and damp-dries the floor—all in one operation! 
Job- fitted to specific needs, a Scrubber -Vac provides the 
maximum brush coverage consistent with the area and ar- 
rangement of the floors. Its teammate, Setol Cleanser, is 
specially designed for the greater speed of combination- 
machine -scrubbing ... emulsifies grimy oil and grease in- 
stantaneously for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s 
powerful vac. Moreover, Setol retains its strength longer 
than average alkaline cleansers. This, too, speeds the clean- 


ing process... saves on materials ... and cuts operating 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Oniginators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines 
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time of the machine, which in turn reduces labor costs. 
The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy 
duty scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 26-inch brush 
spread, and is capable of cleaning up to 8,750 sq. ft. per 
hour! Finnell makes sizes for small, vast, and intermediate 
operations (available on lease or purchase plan) ... also a 
full line of fast-acting cleansers. In fact, Finnell makes 
everything for floor care! Find out what you would save 
with combination-machine-scrubbing. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 2206 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Everything 


Zz 7 
&r Floor Cat 





THE SAFETY VALVE 


The Magic Lantern’s Successors 


ONE OF THE EARLY Christmas presents I’ve al- 
ways remembered was a magic lantern. Light was 
furnished by a kerosene lamp—electricity didn’t 
come to our village till 1916. With it was a collec- 
tion of hand-colored slides on subjects I can’t re- 
member. The machine wouldn’t project very far 
and the image on a section of discarded bed sheet 
was rather dim but no kids ever got a bigger kick 
out of 3-D. 

The magic lantern was educational and uplifting. 
too. One of the illustrated lectures | remember 
depicted the career of a Scottish missionary among 
the heathen in the New Hebrides. The scenes were 
drawn rather crudely but with plenty of color and 
imagination. 

Pictures really began to get educational when 
photographic slides came into use, and safety men 
were quick to use them. Even before safety work 
became organized on a national scale, many shop 
men were using slides to scare people into being 
careful. And some of those pictures were pretty 
grim. 

Looking back at early type of visual education, 
reminds us that we have gone a long way in de- 
veloping both the message and the medium. A 
large and constantly increasing number of both 
movies and sound slidefilms is at the disposal of 
the safety man, and a large proportion of those 
available are listed in the National Safety Council's 
Film Directory which is included in our Second An- 
nual Visual ‘Aids issue. 

For special uses, home-made pictures can be ef- 
fective, particularly where the company has some 
special problems. Thanks to the manufacturers of 
cameras and film, any amateur with a 35 mm. 
camera can take acceptable color slides. Movies 
are more expensive and present greater difficulties 
in production but many amateurs have produced 
good pictures. These can be used to supplement 
the professional films which supply most of the 
material for any visual education program. 


Industry’s Green Thumb 


IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to prove statistically that 
green lawns, trees, shrubs and flower beds around 
a factory had ever been directly responsible for 


preventing an injury. Yet most safety men would 
agree that such refinements are helpful in promot- 
ing better employee and public relations and are 
therefore indirectly valuable from the standpoint 
of safety. 

And, since beauty of surroundings is so closely 
tied with cleanliness and order, the connection with 
accident prevention seems quite logical. 

The “Plant America” movement, launched in 
1950, and spearheaded by the American Association 
of Nurserymen, has been growing rapidly. The 
objective of the movement is “to conserve the land, 
to make it greener and more productive for abun- 
dant life, beauty and recreation.” 

And that, to my mind, is certainly safety in its 
broader sense. 

The Association believes that the objective of 
“replant- 
ing our forests, our farms, our cities, our home and 


the program can be accomplished only by 


factory grounds wherever the need lies.” 

The Association sponsors annual industrial land- 
scaping awards. It is interesting and perhaps sig- 
nificant to note that among the winners of last 
year’s awards are several corporations with out- 
standing safety programs. 


In This Issue 


THE ECONOMICS of accident prevention have been 
presented frequently and convincingly but Emile 
F. du Pont, chairman of the Council’s Board of 
Directors, reminds us of another angle sometimes 
overlooked. Our nine billion dollar accident loss 
each year makes our economic structure that much 
more vulnerable to the assaults of communism. 
(Page 18) 


If we persist in trying to drive square pegs into 
round holes—fitting the man to the working en- 
vironment instead of vice versa—are we justified 
in blaming so many accidents on “human failure.” 
“Human engineering” is a praiseworthy effort to 
correct such situations. (Page 30) 


Somewhat along the same lines as the preceding 
article is Dr. Schulzinger’s analysis of “accident 
proneness” which challenges some ancient ideas on 
the subject. We've been too ready to regard and 
those afflicted with it comprising a definite, per- 
manent group. Actually, the small percentage 
blamed for most of the accidents is a shifting group, 
recovering or succumbing with changes in environ- 
ment and other factors. (Page 32) 


Unrinan. By 
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FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


HREE types of awards for 

outstanding performance in 
industrial accident prevention are 
provided for in the “Plan for Rec- 
ognizing Good Industrial Safety 
Records” adopted in January, 
3952, by the Industrial Confer- 
ence and the Board of Directors 
of the National Safety Council. 

The three types of awards are: 

1. THe Awarp oF Honor, the 
highest award, replaces the Dis- 
tinguished Service to Safety 
Award. It goes to industrial estab- 
lishments whose experience meets 
rigorous statistical standards, even 
though it may not be injury-free. 
It also goes to those which com- 
plete 3,000,000 manhours without 
a disabling injury. 

2. THe Awarp oF MERIT has 
similar but less exacting require- 
ments. The standards for 
perfect records are somewhat low- 
er, and the minimum number of 
injury-free manhours needed to 
qualify is 1,000,000. 

3. THe CERTIFICATE OF Com- 
MENDATION is given only for no- 
injury records covering a period 
of one or more entire 
years and involving exposure of 
200,000 to 1,000,000 

For qualifying calendar-year ex- 
perience, all three types of awards 
are made automatically on the 
basis of annual reports submitted 
to the Council by members. The 
Award of Honor and the Award 
of Merit may also be made on 
special application in two types 
of cases. 

1. Where a qualifying total of 
injury-free manhours is accumu- 
lated in some period other than a 
calendar year. 

2. Where a current period of 


non- 


calendar 


manhours. 


two or more years is to be used 
in evaluating injury rate improve- 
ment. 
Publication of 
this plan succeeds “The Honor 
Roll” department formerly pub- 
lished in the NATIONAL SAFETY 
News. The foregoing is but a 
synopsis of the award plan. For 


awards under 


a more complete and precise state- 
ment of eligibility requirements, 
members should refer to the plan 
itself. Details may be obtained by 
writing to Statistics Division, Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


AWARDS OF HONOR 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail 


way System, Chicago Terminal Divi 
sion, 

Illinois Division 

Missouri Division. 

American Latrobe 


(Pa.) Plant. 


Cyanamid Co., 


American Factors, Ltd., Kekaha Sugar 
Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T.H. 
Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd., 
Maui, Hawaii. 
Optic al ( o., 
Divisions 


Lehanina, 
American Southbridge 
( Mass.) 

American Viscose ¢ orp., Front Royal 
(Va.) Plant. 

Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Plant. 

Bethlehem 
Plant. 

Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
(Miss.) Unit. 

Hollywood Mill. 

Celanese Corp. of America, Charlotte, 
N. C. (Entire company). 

Celeo Plant, Narrows, Va. 


Cleveland 


Steel Co., Lackawanna 


Greenwood 


Chicago and North Western Railway, 
Dakota Division. 

Consolidated Vultee 
Fort Worth Division. 
Archbald, Pa., In 


Aircraft Corp., 
Inc., 
Division. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Monica Plant. 


Daystrom, 
strument 
Inc., Santa 


To page 56 


General Nathan F. Twining, USAF Chief of Staff, receives the Award of Honor from 
NSC President Ned H. Dearborn for the ground safety record of the Air Force during 
1953. Accident rates were reduced 21.96 per cent from the rates for the previous 
two years. This is the fourth consecutive year the Air Force has won the Award. 
Left to right in the above photo are: Colonel Will L. Tubbs, Assistant for Ground 
Safety; Mr. Dearborn; General Twining, and Lieut. General Emmett O'Donnell. 
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MAN, THIS IS NEW 


» 
“lees 
— ®seeee"* 


a safety shoe that not only looks 


but feels like a sport shoe! 


SOLD 2 WAYS 


You may have seen safety shoes lately that 1. At Thom McAn stores. 
2. Direct to your plant. 


LOOKED like sport shoes. But somehow, when 


Write today for details of this last - named 


a fellow pulled them on, the comfort wasn’t service and Thom McAn’s 4-way employee 
purchase plan, plus descriptions of the full 


there. Thom McAn’s #S 4384 is quite different line of Thom McAn Safety Shoes to... 


— it’s as easy on the foot as a casual. One of THOM McAN SAFETY SHOE DIVISION 
; da 25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
the lightest, springiest safety shoes ever de- 


signed for a factory floor. The upper leather is 
REALLY soft and supple, and there’s that com- 


fortable two-eyelet tie. Watch this one move! = * Wi: 


SAFETY SHOES 
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ire from Washington 


By HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Wshington Counsel, National Safety Council 








With THE end of the Congres- 
sional session looming, Congres- 
sional committees have been hold- 
ing more hearings on pending 
bills, and some important legisla- 
tion has begun to come through 
the legislative mill to final enact- 
ment. 


Industrial Safety 

The President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety completed its 
meetings with the development of 
a seven-point action program: (1) 
the extension of occupational acci- 
dent reporting and analysis in 
companies and states and their use 
in improving preventive programs; 
(2) attraction of existing research 
agencies to the industrial safety 
field; (3) active promotion of safe 
design in plant construction, re- 
modeling, lay-out, machinery and 
equipment; (4) active promotion 
of safety education at all levels of 
the educational system and in 
the plants; (5) supplementation of 
existing state activities by educa- 
tional and safety 
programs; (6) initiation and im- 
provement of active safety pro- 
grams in the federal, state, county 
and municipal government to safe- 
guard public employees: 
the organization of community 
safety programs to reach small 
business. The action program rec- 
ommended the calling of state 
conferences. 

Considerable attention was paid. 
both in Congress and in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, to the 
problem of flammable fabrics. 
S. 3379 (Purtell) would amend 
the Flammable Fabrics Act, re- 
cently adopted, so as to exempt 
from its application scarfs made 
of plain surface fabrics; the bill 
would also somewhat relax the 
conditions for testing compliance 
with the law. H.R. 9049 (Young) 


would also amend the Act so as to 


promotional 


and (7) 


interstate 
unless 


prohibit shipment of 
blasting 
stamped or labeled so as to indi- 
cate they are dangerous. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion held public hearings on its 
and 
under the Act as it now 


caps they are 


proposed rules regulations 
stands, 
and is likely to issue its regulations 
soon. 

Hearings were held in the Senate 
on S. 3059 (Bricker) 
the Locomotive Inspection Act, a 


to amend 


bill designed to reorganize the 
safety functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission pursuant 
to the recommendations of a pri- 
vate management survey. 
Wire from Washington for April.) 

The Task Force on Water Re- 
sources and Power, of the Hoover 
Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment (see Wire from Washing- 
ton for May), enlarged its sched- 
ule of hearings to include one in 
Portland, Oregon, on June 28, 
1954. 

The Federal Trade Commission 


(See 


issued a notice of hearing in con- 
nection with a proposed revision 
in the trade practice rules for the 
Fire Extinguishing Appliance In- 
dustry, to replace the currently 
applicable rules which were pro- 
mulgated in 1935. The proposed 
new rules apply to appliances de- 
signed for extinguishing fires, but 
do not apply to automatic sprin- 
kler systems or to automotive fire 
apparatuses. 
Home Safety 

The Senate Subcommittee on 
Business and Consumers Interests 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce held hearings 
on two bills which would make it 
unlawful to send or deliver in 
interstate commerce any refriger- 
ators not equipped with latches 


enable the boxes to be 
opened from the inside. The bills 
are: S. 2876 (Mansfield) and 
S. 2891 (Sparkman). Pursuant to 
a request from the Senate sub- 
committee chairman, the National 
Safety Council testified, but ex- 
pressed no view concerning either 


which 


the approval or disapproval of 
these bills. The subcommittee in- 
dicated that it expected further 
word from the industry as to 
whether suitable latches could be 
devised would combine 
food preservation with safety so 
that children would not be trapped 
in such boxes. 


which 


Considerable discussion on the 
floor of the Senate, as well as in 
Committee. took place in connec- 
tion with H.R. 116 (Church) which 
was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and was once reported 
favorably by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. However, the bill was 
re-referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee for further consideration, and 
has now been reported favorably 
again, with clarifying 
amendments. The purpose of the 
bill. as amended, is to make it a 
criminal 


some 


offense for anyone to 
transport fireworks into any state 
knowing that such fireworks are to 
be delivered in a manner or for a 
use prohibited by the laws of that 
state specifically prohibiting or 
regulating the use of fireworks. 
The bill has encountered objec- 
tions on the Senate floor, and is on 


the Senate calendar awaiting ac- 
tion. Senator Bricker has indicated 
his intention to submit an amend- 
ment to exempt from the restric- 
tive application of the bill, under 
certain circumstances, toy pistols, 


toy canes and toy guns using paper 
Caps. 
Airplanes 
The Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee submitted to the President of 
the United States, pursuant to his 
request, a comprehensive review of 
civil aviation policies. In the pol- 
icy working-papers, upon which 
the final submission to the Presi- 
dent based, three areas of 
safety were outlined. (1) Under 
—To page 164 


was 
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It’s EASY to Keep Your Floors 
FREE of SLIPPERY OIL SPOTS 


with 


A 60-SECOND DEMONSTRATION 
ie | TELLS THE STORY! 
. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Oil-Dri Corporation of America 


520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Illinois 


ABSORBENTS 


the modern, economical oil and grease 
absorbents that keep your floors dry, = 

> ity State 
clean and safe, and reduce mainte- MS TTLILILILILLLLLTLIT TLL iti iii iii iii 
nance costs. SOLD THROUGH AUTHORIZED WHOLESALERS 
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2500 Attend Pittsburgh Meet 

Attendance at the 29th Annual 
Western En- 
gineering Conference and Exhibit 


Pennsylvania Safety 


exceeded all records, with a total 
registration of 2,500. General 
Chairman John H. Redmond an- 
nounced that there was greater in- 
terest in the exhibits this year than 
ever Frank M. Totten, 
president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, spoke to more 


than 1,000 at the dinner. 


before. 


Idaho Emphasizes Industrial 

The Annual Spring meeting of 
the Idaho Chapter of the National 
Safety Council, held April 29-30 
at Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, featured 
the presentation of the NSC Chap- 
ter charter and replica of the Fed- 
eral Charter to President Robert 
Van Horne of the Idaho Chapter 
and two industrial awards to offi- 
cials of the Morrison-Knudsen 
Construction Company of Boise. 

Speakers at the sessions included 
Harold Ransdell and James Luff- 
man of the State Department of 
Labor; Charles M. Zornes, of Lib- 
erty National Insurance Company; 
George V. Radcliffe. of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho; Chief of Police 
Arnold C. Engen of Coeur d’ Alene; 
and John L. Boardman. Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. George 
McDowell, inspector of 
State of Idaho, presented Mine 
Safety Contest plaques and Tom 
A. Burke, Western Region, NSC, 
presented the NSC awards. 


mines, 


Junior Fire Fighters 


The Safety Council of the Day- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the Dayton Division 
of Fire and the Dayton Fire and 
Casualty Underwriters, has just 


CROSS NEWS 


completed its second year with its 
There 
are 5500 sixth grade youngsters 


Junior Fireman program. 
enrolled in this project and their 
interest and enthusiasm in the pro- 
gram has been remarkable, accord- 
ing to Marvin Purk, manager of 
the Dayton Safety Council. 

In connection with its general 
fire program, the council an- 
nounces its second fire school for 
members and other interested in 
mercantile and industrial fire pre- 
will be 


vention. The big show 


staged June 4 at the Frigidaire 


Recreation Center and will run 


from noon to midnight. 


Industrial Program Organized 


In line with a well planned ex- 
pansion program, John R. Long, 
president of the Maricopa County 
Chapter, NSC, announces the or- 
ganization of an industrial com- 
mittee and the setting up of a 
program that will include an inter- 
plant contest, plant visits and will 
assist small plants through mem- 
bers of the group. Evan Stallcup, 
safety engineer, Air Research Com- 
pany, is the chairman of the new 
Industrial Section. 

\{ Commercial Vehicle Section 
is also being organized under the 
direction of Vaughn Pierce of the 
Salt River Power District. 
two new and badly needed divi- 


These 


sions will supplement the work 
now being done by the Chapter in 
the field of traffic, home and school 
safety. 


Successful New York Meeting 


E. F. du Pont, director, 
ployee Relations Department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, and chairman of the Board 


Em- 


of Directors of NSC, 
speaker at the annual dinner of 
the Greater New York Safety Con- 
vention and Exposition, held April 
8. His subject was “A Different 
Look at Safety.” 

The 1954 Conference 
of the best, according to Executive 
Vice President Paul F. Stricker. 
Programs were excellent, the at- 


was the main 


Was one 


tendance reached a new high and 
“the machinery in setting up and 
directing the big five-day meeting 
like clockwork.” With the 


addition of several large meeting 


ran 


rooms, this year’s Conference was 
held under one roof in Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York City. The Exhibit 
was a complete sell-out) months 
ago, with 118 exhibitors of safety 
equipment, 


“Safety Sunday” June 27 


Michigan’s first state-wide ob- 
servance of “Safety Sunday” will 
be held on June 27 the last Sunday 
in June, instead of in May as pre- 
viously announced. The emphasis 
will be placed on highway safety. 


Institute for Council Managers 


The 1954 National Institute for 
Safety Council Managers is sched- 
uled under the joint sponsorship 
of the National Safety Council and 
Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, May 31-June 5, on the 
Evanston, Ill., campus of North- 
western University. The training 
opportunity is open to all man- 
agers of local safety organizations. 
There are no tuition charge or fees 
other than transportation costs and 
living expenses of those attending. 

The faculty of the Institute in- 
cludes members of the staff of the 

To page 192 
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Pittsburgh 


COLOR DYNAMICS 


‘One Of The Best 
Things That’s Happened 
In Our Plant!” 


Dravo Corporation's 

workers and management 
agree enthusiastically 

that functional use of color 
improves working conditions 
and increases productivity 
..-Yet it costs no more than 
normal maintenance painting! 





eh ae be 


oa ° => << + 


Machine shop of Dravo Corporation after being repainted accord- 
ing to COLOR DYNAMICS. This steel-framed structure, 483 feet long 
by 138 feet wide, is located on Neville Island, near Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Beatie: 


N OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE of the 
improvement in productivity 
and morale that results from the use 
of Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
is the huge machine shop of Dravo 
Corporation, builders of heavy in- 
dustrial equipment. 


The activities in this shop include 
all machining and assembly opera- 
tions required to produce individu- 
alized mechanical assemblies for 
river tow-boats, shipyard cranes, ore 
bridgesand similarheavy machinery. 


This plant was repainted according 
to COLOR DYNAMICS. The bene- 
ficial effects of this painting system 
are best described in these words of 
a Dravo Corporation spokesman: 


“As the dull, drab gray was re- 
placed by the modern, functional 
colors Pittsburgh carefully engi- 
neered for our requirements, 


Ask For Color Engineering Study Of Your Plant—It’s FREE! 


est the practical value of COLOR DYNAMICS 

na machine or tw r in a whole depart 
1 for our free t W 
painting system simply and easily. 


h explains how you color 


@ Better still, call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company and ask 
engineering study of your plant, or any part of it, 
without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right. 


to have a representative give you a 


| TSBURGH Pa NTS 


PAINTS » GLASS + CHEMICALS « BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


> t tee we UCR OG OW 


t Awe ae ee ee 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


workers enthusiastically com- 
mented, ‘This is one of the best 
things that’s happened in our plant!’ 


“Thus COLOR DYNAMICS provides a 
‘lift’ for management-employee re- 
lations through improvement that 
can be seen, felt and appreciated. 
Further, there are dollars-and-cents 
advantages resulting from higher 
productivity at lower costs. 


“Visitors constantly remark on the 
improved appearance. Therefore, 
we feel that COLOR DYNAMICS 
has enhanced customer as well as 
employee relations. 


“Periodic painting of buildings and 
equipment is a maintenance neces- 
sity. That's why we consider these 
benefits from painting the COLOR 
DYNAMICS way as a highly de- 
sirable and worthwhile bonus.”’ 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div 


Department NSN-64, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Please se PREF f 
( rb ° 








soo FOR INDUSTRIAL 
(OANGER)| ACCIDENT 


WEAR GOGGLES 
— WHEN — SAFETY 
pies dees 
WEAR GOGGLES PREVENTION 
a halil. OR USE SHIELD 
YOU ARE 
cae VOTICE CAUTION 
ea” WEAR GOGGLES 


WHEN USING 
THIS MACHINE 

















SAVE 
YOUR EYES 
SIGHT is a gift to be ooomes 
treasured. Yet care- 
lessness too often robs 
the worker of this, his 
priceless possession. 


Impress upon your employees the 
vital importance of protecting 
their eyes. Wearing goggles is 
one very sure way. Keep telling 
them—with the right signs, either 
stock or special worded. 


STONEHOUSE SIGNS 


The loss or impairment of hearing is another 
hazard. Protect your workers’ ears from shat- 
tering, harmful noises in the plant. A worker 


’ ‘ ‘ If you haven't our complete 
who can't hear well is a real accident hazard. y ° 


Catalog—64 pages, in full 


color—it's free on request. 
Yep SIGNS, inc. MANUFACTURERS «© Stonehouse Bldg., 9th at Larimer 


"Signs Since 1863” Denver 4, Colorado 


1: : Sy rt 
ARE “} 


et 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION eek SIGNS IN STANDARD COLORS AND DESIGNS 





HAVEVULCORK OR 
VULCORK NEOPRENE SO 


Vul-Cork Sole Division, Cambridge Rubber Co., Taneytown, Md., makers of 


. . 80 light, so flexible, so resilient . .. you can roll them up right in the palm of your hand. 
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Cases for Comment 
Compiled by ROBERT D. GIDEL 


Senior Engineer, Industrial Department, National Safety Council. 








Strain at Feeder 

An employee was setting a 
feeder on one of the company’s 
manufacturing units. In order to 
reach this feeder he had to stretch 
slightly, and in stretching he felt 
a pain in his groin. The employee 
doesn’t remember stopping work, 
but a little later on he mentioned 
it to one of his fellow employees. 
About an hour and forty-five min- 
utes later he mentioned it to his 
foreman and the foreman sent him 
to the first aid station. The first 


aid man could find nothing wrong 
and the man returned to work. 
Nine days later the employee 
noticed a lump in his groin and 
was sent to a physician where it 


was diagnosed as a hernia. 

The company wishes to know if 
this injury should be included in 
their injury rates. 

The Committee of Judges de- 
cided that this injury should not 
be included in the company’s in- 
dustrial injury rates. It was de- 
cided that according to the history 
presented, there was not enough 
immediate pain to cause the in- 
jured to stop work, and, therefore, 
this case does not meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph 2.2 (c) 
of the standards. 


Strain at Drafting Table 

As a draftsman was leaning over 
the drafting table, working at the 
top. a sharp sudden pain occurred 
in his right side. He reported that 
due to this very sharp pain he 
stopped work for four or five min- 
utes. A few days later, he dis- 
covered there was a swelling in 
his side. He consulted the com- 
pany physician and learned that 
he had a right inguinal hernia. 
The company now wishes to know 
whether this should be chargeable 
in their industrial injury rates. 

The Committee of Judges de- 
cided that this injury should not 
be included in the rates on the 
basis that there was not a clear 


history of an accident. and that 
the hernia was not precipitated by 
sudden effort or severe strain as 
required by paragraph 2.2 of the 


standard. 
* * * 
There considerable 
imount of uncertainty as to what consti 
tutes a reportable hernia and how many 


appears to be a 


days should be charged. 

ASA Code Z16.1-1945 that a 
hernia is reportable if it is precipitated 
by sudden effort or severe strain and 
meets all three of these conditions: (1) 
There is a clear history of accident; 
(2) there was actual pain in the hernial 
region at the time of the accident; (3) 
the immediate pain was so acute that 
the injured employee was forced to stop 
work until the pain subsided. If it 
doesn’t meet all three conditions, it is 


States 


not reportable. 

(n important point to remember is 
this. Condition (3) does not mean that 
the employee has to lose time from 
work. If he stops whatever he is doing 
momentarily, it is considered that this 
condition has been met. 

\ standard time charge of 50 days 
should be made for each hernia. If it 
can’t be repaired, charge it as a per- 
manent partial disability; if it can be 
repaired, charge it as a temporary total 
disability. 


Amputation of Disabled Finger 

When the injured employee was 
first hired, a phvsival examination 
indicated that the man had a 100 


per cent flexion disability in the 





A COMPANY competing for an 
outstanding safety record wants 
to make sure that no accidents 
are wrongly charged. This can be 
done through ASA Standard Code 
Z16.1-1945. \f there is any doubt 
as to interpretation of the Code, 
the Committee of Judges of the 
American Standards Association 
Sectional Committee is available 
to review the facts. 

A few of these cases are dis- 
cussed briefly in this department. 
It is hoped that they will aid 
readers not only in determining 
the chargeability of accidents but 
also in planning preventive meas- 
ures. 











third finger, right hand. While at 
work, this employee was involved 
in an accident in which the same 
finger was injured. It was neces- 
sary to amputate to the first joint 
of the finger, but only four days 
actual time was lost. The company 
wanted to know the proper time 
charges for this injury. 

The Committee of Judges de- 
cided that this injury should be 
included in the company’s indus- 
trial injury rates as a permanent 
partial disability, and that the time 
charge should be 150 days. It was 
pointed out that paragraph 3.3.1 of 
ASA Code Z16.1-1945 states in ef- 
fect that the complete loss in one 
accident of any member or part of 
a member of the body shall be 
classified as a permanent partial 
disability regardless of any pre- 
existing disability of the injured 
member. 


Boneless Appendage 
Amputation 

\ carpenter, 51 years of age, 
had been employed in the plant for 
six years. As a child, this man 
had suffered bad burns and both 
hands were deformed. The index 
finger of the left hand was badly 
deformed and atrophied. There 
was no bone in the finger and at 
the second joint it was distorted 90 
degrees and without flexion or use. 

While operating a tilt arbor saw, 
he tested the saw after having 
sharpened it and badly lacerated 
his index finger and his thumb. 
The atrophied, boneless finger ap- 
pendage was removed at what 
would normally have been the sec- 
ond joint. The laceration of the 
thumb was sutured and the man 
returned to work so that no time 
was lost. 

The company wished to know if 
it was necessary to take the penalty 
for the loss to the deformed finger 
which had been removed. 

The Committee of Judges de- 
cided that the amputation of the 
employee’s deformed appendage 
should not be considered a_per- 
manent partial disability since 
there was no bone involved in this 
amputation, and the employee did 
not lose any time from work. 


To page 177 
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“Here’s a goggle | like to wear!”’ 


Who’s speaking? Any worker who’s ever worn USSSCO’s amazing 
lightweight SAF-I-FLEX cover goggle. They like it for four reasons: 


(1) TRUE COMFORT — (3) CLEARER VISION — 
actually weighs less than 2 ounces... crystal-clear vinyl] frame .. . grid vents 
soft, flexible, frame has wide-rolled edge. eliminate fogging. 


(2) BETTER FIT — SURE PROTECTION — 
fits any face contour... fits over personal rugged, optically correct OPTILITE® lens... 
glasses, too. meets all federal specs. — easily replaced. 





oad NOW! A Complete Line of Head and Eye Protection for Every Job! 
Working for You . . = ; 


to Make Safety Work 


pe Ser 


UNITED STATES SAFETY SERVICE CO. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: PARMELEE, LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 





Small Bus 





SMALL BUSINESSES 
and ASSOCIATIONS 


By A. M. BALTZER and ROBERT D. CURRIE 


ness Program Staff 


Vational Safety 


ouncil 








Neighborhood Safety 
Reund Tables 


Safety supervisors of mutual 


and stock casualty companies and 


their respective associations, rep- 
resentatives of the National Safety 
Council, Greater Chicago Safety 
Council and the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ recently for- 
mulated a program to reach small 
employers at the local level. This 
effort, known as the Illinois Oc- 
cupational Safety Program, is de- 


Association 


signed to reach small employers 
who have not in the past been 
reached through organized safety. 

Through this cooperative effort, 
assistance in accident prevention 
will be given to small employers 
on a group basis. Practical aid in 
setting up safety activities will be 
offered to companies without full 
or part time safety personnel, gen- 
erally, the smaller, independent 
companies. The larger firms will 
be asked to support the program. 

Stress will be placed on the pro- 
motional approach, i.e., the use of 
motivating factors, such as pro- 
duction costs, employee relations, 
labor turnover, safety 
and insurance costs. 

Preceded by a 
stream of publicity stressing the 


legislation, 
continuous 


importance of accident prevention 
to the smaller companies, two 
neighborhood safety round tables 
will be held in 
southwest Chicago in September. 
These are planned for 


northwest and 


business 
owners and managers in a position 
to control accidents, but they will 
be asked to bring safety represent- 
atives who will be urged to par- 
ticipate in smaller neighborhood 


round tables or “training courses.” 
This 


ered as a pilot run. The results 


program is to be consid- 
of it. coupled with the successful 
experience of other safety groups, 
will determine the type of program 
to be recommended to other dis- 
other 


tricts in Chicago and to 


communities in Illinois. 


New Publication 
For Small Concerns 


Just off the Small 
Business Program’s newest publi- 
cation. Plus Costs o} {ccidents. is 


presses 


now available. 

In orchid and black with illus- 
trations and easy-to-read copy, 
this eight-page booklet outlines the 
“how” and “why” of reducing 
accidents in small firms. 


Plus 


owner or 


the 
firm 


Costs is written for 


manager of any 


The Council's newest publication for the 
small firm. 


with relatively few employees, and 
in his language. No technical ma- 
terial. It simply states that safety 
is just good business and that it’s 
easy to prevent accidents, then 
leads into seven simple steps which 
must be taken by the small em- 
ployer if he is to prevent employee 
injuries, 

Single copies are gratis. Just 
write to the Small Business Pro- 
gram, NSC, for your copy. 


New Records Set by 
Cement Manufacturers 


Ivan F. LeGore, safety director 
for the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, reports that a group of new 
cement industry safety records 
1953. 


55 accident free plants in 


Was set in These included: 


1953—a new all time high. 
New all time low injury 
frequency rate of 3.81 disabling 
injuries per million man hours 
worked. 

New all 


severity rate of 1.67 days lost time 


time low injury 
per thousand man hours worked. 
In addition, 100 of 131 mining 
and quarring operations were ac- 
cident free. Quarry men reduced 
their frequency and severity rates 
10 per cent. 
Although 
volves some of the world’s largest 


cement making in- 
moving machinery, it is one of the 
safest of the heavy industries. This 
is, in no small part, the result of 
the efforts of the Safety Bureau 
of the Associa- 
tion. 


Portland Cement 


Red «nd Green Ink 


The American Paper and Pulp 
Association has released its re- 
port on injury frequency rates in- 
volving 300 reporting mills for 
the calendar year 1952. This is an 
increase of 64 mills over the pre- 
vious year. 

It is interesting to note that the 
safety committee of the APPA has 
become color conscious. The sta- 
tistics and the names of the com- 
panies reporting are printed in 
red or green ink; the red ink rep- 
resenting mills whose frequency 
rate was higher than the average 

To page 62 
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Two methods of discharging Rockwood FOAM include the solid 
stream (foreground) and the broader FogFOAM pattern. The 


=> — 


eo beds 
\\ a fy " 


nozzles used are described and illustrated below. Note the FOAM 
blanket on the surface of the water. 


Covering the waterfront ...with protection 


Versatility is one of the big advantages 
Rockwood FogFOAM nozzles bring to 
waterfront fire-fighting. Depending on 
the type of nozzle equipment, you can 
discharge either a solid FOAM stream 
many feet in length, or a highly heat 
absorbent FogFOAM pattern for shorter 
distances. 

Either way you get a fast covering 
blanket of FogFOAM that effectively 
smothers fires in gasoline, benzol and 
other flammable liquids. And the variety 
of Rockwood equipment enables you to 


a 


Vy .s 

ue AY AN ‘ 
This Fast-Flowing FOAM Blanket spreads over flam- 
mable liquids, sealing them off and smothering 
flames. Available in single and double strength for 
use with Rockwood devices, FOAM saves vital time 
by its speedy, thorough action — saves cost of use, 
storage space and shipping costs because it’s con- 
centrated. 
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reach into the interiors of tankers, storage 
tanks, etc., as well as to cover large, open 
areas of burning liquids. 

Just three parts of Rockwood Double 
Strength FOAM mixed with 97 of water 
forms the quick-acting blanket that flows 
freely around obstructions, seals off com- 


bustible vapors and quickly re-seals if 
broken. 

In your own community, meet the 
threat of flammable liquid fires with Rock- 
wood FOAM an outstanding example 
of how Rockwood engineers water to cut 
fire losses. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 





ikea Engineers Water ... to Cut Fire Losses 


gee - 4. 
Two Nozzle Attachments. Above, Rockwood Type 
FFF FogFOAM nozzle, equipped with long shaper, 
discharges a solid FOAM stream up to 45 feet 
distance. Below, with a FogFOAM screen, it dis- 
charges a pattern with a range of 30 feet. Suction 
draws FOAM liquid through a tube at nozzle base. 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


! 


; ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 

' Portable Fire Protection Division 

326 Harlow Street 

| Worcester 5, Mass. 

' Please send me your illustrated booklet 
on Rockwood fire-fighting products. 


Company 
Street 
City 


Zone State 





ACCO Registered — 


s eS Falls Paper & Power Co., Oconto 
Falls, Wis. (Entire company). 
ing Chains Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Des 

Moines Plant. 

Memphis Tire Plant. 

Flintkote Co., East Rutherford (N. J.) 
Unit. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., Avon Lake 
(Ohio) Plant. 

General Electric Co., Bucyrus (Ohio) 
Lamp Works. 

East Cleveland Lamp Works, Nela 
Park. 

Hanford (Wash.) Atomic Products 

Operation. 

St. Louis Lamp Works. 

General Foods Corp., Maxwell House 
Division, Hoboken, N. J. 

General Steel Castings Corp., Com- 
monwealth Plant, Granite City, Ill. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, Mount Union Quarry. 

IBM Corp., Endicott, N. Y., Plant 
No. 1. 

Kingston Works, Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Kingston, Ont. 

Linde Air Products Co., Speedway 
(Ind.) Unit. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta 
(Ga.) Plant. 

Los Angeles Union Passenger Termi- 
nal (Entire company). 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, In 
Stratford (Conn.) Plant. 

MecQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., Core Divi 
sion, St. Louis. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Mound Labo 


What would it cost you re 


if d hi e 9 Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. (En 
if you dropped this casting 2 tie company) 
North American Aviation, Inc., Bow 
ney Plant. 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee Plant 
Port of New York Authority. (En 


WHAT tire company) 


e@ How many times a day do you gamble with 
a heavy load being lifted over expensive ma- 
chines—or men? If you have ever dropped a 
load, you know the consequences. Time lost, “ACCO REGISTERED” Radio Corp. of America, Camden 
damages—a general mess. MEANS... CN: 31): Wien 

That’s why you must be sure of the slings > Stesidsin Remington Rand, Inc., Louisiana 
you use. That’s why we suggest acco Regis- Ordnance Plant, Shreveport. 

mie ak : had 2 Unit safety factor (on bodies, Sandia C All > ». N. M 

tered Sling Chains with their inherent safety. rings, links, hooks) andia Corp., vuquerque, N. 
For instance, a *s” double acco Registered Sling 3 Proof test of complete sling 
Chain used as a double-basket at a 60° angle to twice the working 
has a working load limit of 11,400 pounds, load limit 

almost six tons! Furthermore—it was proof- 4 Actual field service test 
tested —overall—with a load equivalent to vraag Consnialons, NM. ¥ 

twelve tons. 5 ee ~~ Western Electric Co., Inc., Allen 
‘ With all this strength, ACCO Registered Sling 6 Signed Registry Certificate — er roe. . an 
Chains are light in weight ...easy for your with each sling Westinghouse Electric Corp., Trans 
men to handle. That’s because they’re made , ene & page ae “a - 
of alloy chain which provides strength, great a eT oe 
t th itt Inne woiatiet Branch, Woods, Logging, Raymond, 
strength, with less weight. Wash. 

There’s much more to tell about these fine acco AWARDS OF MERIT 
Registered Sling Chains. Call your ACCO Regis- American Car & Foundry Co., Milton 
tered distributor today or write us for literature. , (Pa.) Plant. 

*Trade Mark Registered b z St. Charles (Mo.) Plant. 
co ‘i ‘i —e American Cyanamid Co., Lederle 
American Chain Division Laboratories Division, Pearl River, N. Y. 


American Viscose Corp., Fredericks 





(Entire company). 
Scripto, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. (Entire 
company) 
Swift & Co., Fort Worth Plant 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 











burg Plant. 
Marcus Hook Plant. 
York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Meadville Plant. 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, | ~-Roanoke Plant. 
Portiand, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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_.. Abrasive-Resistan 


CHECK THESE HOOD FEATURES 


© Superior resistance to abrasion 
e Curved, natural-fit fingers 

e Seamless working surfaces 

© Uniform vinyl resin coating 

@ Knit-wrist style 


Hood Rubber Company makes a complete line of rubber and 
plastic gloves for industrial uses, Write today for our illustrated 


catalog featuring the Hood Glove Guide — shows you “How to 


Model PV-96 choose the RIGHT glove for EACH job”. 
vo 
“aa 6©— HOOD RUBBER CO., Watertown, Mass. 











SMOKE. 


the ECONOMICAL solution to your smoking problem =m 


SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS 


PUT "EM Hens 
No matter what you are now using as industrial smokers to solve 
your plant smoking problem, SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS will 
do a better job—at less cost! 
Why? Because SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS are specifically 
built from heavy, rust proof cast aluminum for hard industrial use 
—and abuse! They need not be replaced periodically because they 
will last a lifetime! 





Cigars, cigarets, matches, etc. are doused immediately. There is 


YOUR PLANT no smoldering—no fire hazard. 


SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS are the perfect solution—-the 


SHOULD CONSIDER economical solution to your plant smoking problem! 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


® Sipco Dunking Stations are the safest industrial smokers 
made—were specifically designed for this purpose. 

® Sipco Dunking Stations promote the cause of Good House- Unit No. 1—Heavy cast aluminum canister, at- 
keeping and neatness by providing employees with the first tractive metal sign, upright and heavy weighted 
suitable industrial smoker. base for use on floor aisles, etc. 
Sipco Dunking Stations reduce wasted time caused by Unit No. 2—Same as Unit No. 1, except without 
“sneak smoking.” base and upright. For walls, columns, etc. 
Sipco Dunking Stations will fit in perfectly whether you per- Unit No. 3—(Not Illustrated) Canister alone, with 
mit smoking in restricted areas or over your entire plant. mounting bracket. 


Write Now for Illustrated Folder Which Gives Complete Details! 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO. 


116 SOUTH GARFIELD AVE., DEPT. S, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


en —— 
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The lotion-like 
skin cleanser 


... Out his Hands 
need Protection 


pH-6 is a specially formulated, 
sulfonated oil, bland skin cleanser 
... amazingly effective in remov- 
ing oils, greases, and other indus- 
trial grime. Lotion-like effect 
actually protects the skin... leav- 
ing it clean, smooth, and supple. 


.) , e 

°o ) Cc 
Neutra-Foam 
re Q o C 
New mild synthetic skin deter- 
gent with excellent foaming prop- 
erties. Leaves no disagreeable 
soapy odor on the skin. 

You'll find both pH-6 and 
Neutra-Foam are surprisingly 
economical. Send coupon for lit- 
erature and samples. 


STEPAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


 sesteentetententeeteleentetetead 


' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 
' 
] 
L 


The Stepan Chemical Co. 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIlinois 
Please send pH-6, Neutra-Foam literature and 
samples. 

Name 

Firm 

Street Address 

City and State 


eueeeueoeeooseooooscoeaanond 


Distinguished Service 


From page 56 


Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Ind., 
Radio Division. 

Atlas Powder Co., Paint Works, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Blasting Supplies, Tamaqua, Pa. 

Reynolds Works, Tamaqua. 

Stamford (Conn.) Works. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (Entire company). 

Belden Mfg. Co., Plant No. 3, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Chemical Plants Di 
vision, Richland, Wash. 

Buckeve Cotton Oil Co., 
(N. C.) Plant. 

Corinth, ( Miss.) Plant. 

Louisville (Ky.) Plant. 

Montgomery (Ala.) Plant. 

Uniontown (Ala.) Plant. 

The Budd Co., Red Lion (Pa.) Plant 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal 
Office Buildings. 

Celanese orp of 
(N. J.) Unit. 

Central Research Laboratory, McMas 
terville, Que 

Chicago and North Western Railway, 
Iowa Division. 

Commercial Controls Corp., 
ter (N. Y.) Unit. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Jer 
ome Factory, Montreal. 

Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., Karastan Rug 
Mill, Leaksville, N. C. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Steel Plant (Products). 

Sao Paulo, Brazil Plant. 

Ford Motor (¢ mu Dearborn, Mich 
(Entire company). 

Fraser Companies, Ltd., 
(N. B.) Unit. 

General Electric Co., 
Lamp Works. 

Cleveland Welds Works. 

Cleveland Wire Works. 

Cuyahoga Lamp Works. Cleveland 

Euciid Lamp Works, Cleveland 

Mahoning Glass Works, Niles, Ohio 

Mattoon Lamp Works. 

Ohio Lamp Works, Warren, Ohio. 

Trumbull Lamp Works, Warren 

General Plywood Corp., New Albany 
(Ind.) Unit 

General Shoe Corp., 
Unit, Nashville. 

Graniteville Co., Graniteville (S. C.) 
Unit. 

(reat 
Shops. st 


Charlotte 


America, Newark 


Roches 


Akron 


Newcastle 


Bellevue (Ohio) 


Southern Sole 


Northern Co., Dale 
Paul. 
Havnes Stellite Co., 

Unit. 

International Silver Co., 

Meriden, Conn. 
Kentucky Synthetic 

Louisville, Ky. (Entire company). 
Linde Air Products Co., 

(N. Y.) Unit. 

Maui Pineapple Co., Ltd., Kahului 

Plant, Maui, Hawaii. 

McCreary Tire & Rubber Co., Indi 
ina, Pa. (Entire company). 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
dam, N. Y. (Entire company). 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Di 
vision, Springfield, Mass. 


street 


Kokomo (Ind.) 


Tonawanda 


Amster 


Factory E, 


Rubber Corp., 


Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., Light Fabri- 
cating No. 18, Cleveland. 

National Carbon Co., 
Unit. 

St. Albans, Vt. Unit. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Co- 
lumbus Plant. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Alton Plant 
No. t 

Paint & Varnish Division, Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Toronto Paint & Var- 
nish Works. 

Pickands Mather and Co., Mahoning 
Mine, Mahoning Ore & Steel Co. 

Sagamore Mine, Sagamore Ore Min- 


Edgewater 


ing Co. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Soybean Prod- 
ucts Division, Clinton, Iowa. 

Radio Corp. of America, Inc., Tube 
Dept., Marion (Ind.) Plant. 

Ralston Purina Co., Denver Branch 

Fort Worth Branch. 

lowa Falls (lowa) Branch. 

Republic Steel Corp., Canton (Ohio) 
Mill. 

Cleveland District. 

Pressed Steel Division, Cleveland. 

South Chicago Plant. 

Troy (N. Y.) Mill. 

Restigouche Co., Ltd.,  Atholville 
(N. B.) Bleached Sulphite Pulpmill. 

Shawinigan Consolidated Works, “Cel 
lophane” Works, Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 

Sherwin-Williams Co., Dayton Unit. 

Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego Unit. 

Swift & Co., Chicago Unit. 

Corkran-Hill Unit. 

Sioux City Unit. 

South Omaha Unit 

South St. Paul Unit. 

lorrington Co., Standard Plant, Tor 
rington, Conn. 

Trans World 
City, Mo. 


The Unvis Lens Co., 


Airlines, Ine., 
(Entire company). 
Dayton, Ohio 


Kansas 


(Entire company). 

U. S. Pipe and Foundry Co., Chat 
tanooga Works. 

Vaughn Millwork Co., Reno, Nev. 

Vitreous Steel Products Co., Nap 
panee, Ind. (Entire company). 

Western Electric Co., Inc., Indian- 
ipolis Works. 

Weyerhauser Timber Co., Longview 
(Wash.) Lumber Division, Sawmill. 

Snoqualmie Falls (Wash.) Branch 

Springfield (Ore.) Lumber Division, 
Mill. 

Wilkening Mfg. 


(Entire company). 


Philadelphia 
Woodward C,overnor C.o., Rockford, 
Ill. (Entire company). 


CERTIFICATES 
OF COMMENDATION 


American Mobile 
(Ala.) Works. 

General Foods Corp., 
vision, Yakima, Wash. 

Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 
Clinton, Iowa. 

U. S. Forest Service, Coconino Na 
tional Forest, Southwestern Region. 

Lincoln National Forest, Southwest 
ern Region. 


Cyanamid Co., 
Birds Eye Di 


Feed Division, 
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The Small Arms Industry requires a soft, 
absorbent wiper that can pick up metal 
chips and then be thrown away—so that 
carefully machined parts will not be 
scratched. Scott Wipers are the answer. 





The Candy Industry, in particular, needs 
a clean, safe wiper. Scott Wipers are a 
natural for bakeries, dairies—any place 
where cleanliness is a must. Women em- 
ployees, especially, like these wipers. 


The Electrical Equipment Industry must 
have a versatile wiper. From dusting to 
cleaning-away heavy grease, Scott Indus- 
trial Wipers are equally adaptable for huge 
armatures or fragile condensers, 


To meet a human need... 


Scott Industrial Wipers bring a new standard 
of safety and efficiency to Industrial Wiping 


The hands of Production — your most important 
tools—are protected by disposable Scott 
Wipers. Harmful metal chips and filings are 

~. thrown away along with the used wiper. 


Scott Industrial Wipers — 
another Scott product that is 


changing America’s way of doing things. , 
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Today, all over the country, more 
and more companies are changing to 
this entirely different wiping material, 
the Scott Industrial Wiper. 

Scott Wipers now make wiping a 
scientific step in production—measur- 
able in terms of cost, safety and 
efficiency. 

Wherever you use wiping materials 
now, try Scott Industrial Wipers. See 
if they don’t do a better job. And 
they're excellent for wiping hands and 
face. 

Most firms have found an on-the-job 
pilot installation to be the best way of 
proving the merits of Scott Industrial 
Wipers. A Scott man stands ready to 
demonstrate this in your plant. 

Simply mail this coupon or call your 
local Scott distributor. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. NS-F, Chester, Pa. 

Please send me full information on 
Scott Industrial Wipers 


Name 





Company 
Address 
City 














THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


Books, Pamphlets and Periodicals of Interest 


to Safety Men 


Compiled by Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Health 


Bibliography of Occupational 
Health. Published by U.S. Public 
Health Service, 1954, 110p. Pub- 
lic Health Bibliography Series No. 
9. 35c. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 


Mines 


Anchorage Testing of Mine-Roof 
Bolts. Part I. Slotted-Type Bolts. 
Published by U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 1954, 12p. Report of In- 
vestigations 5040. Free. Avail- 
able from the Bureau, Publica- 
tions Distribution Section, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Roof Bolting in Alabama Coal 
Mines and Iron Ore Mines. Pub- 
lished by U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
1954, 15p. Information Circular 
7678. Free. Available from the 
Bureau, Publications Distribution 
Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


Radiation 


Protection Against Betatron- 
Synchrotron Radiations up to 100 
Million Electron Volts. Published 
by National Bureau of Standards. 
1954, 52p. 25c. Handbook 55. For 
sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s Compensation in the 
United States. (Eight articles from 
Monthly Labor Review — 1953). 
Published by U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 1954, 45p. 30c. 
For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
Accident Prone 
Accident Proneness. By M. S. 
Schulzinger. Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery. April 1954, p. 151. 


Aisles 


Engineering Approach to De- 
termining Aisle Widths. By John 
Sichman. The Plant. April 1954, 
p. 49. 


Alcohol 


Alcoholism and Industrial 
Health. By Robert Collier Page. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. 
April 1954, p. 145. 


Color 


Color Conditioning Proves It- 
self at National Air Lines. By H. S. 
Eads. Plant Engineering. April 
1954, p. 81. 


Commercial Vehicles 


Attention to Driving and Main- 
tenance. Key to 3-year safety rec- 
ord. The Timberman. April 1954, 
p. 84. 


Cranes 


Dome Light Flashes Warning 
“Crane Being Repaired.” By Fos- 
ter C. Koehn. Plant Engineering. 
April 1954, p. 118. 


Dust 


Battery Plant Minimizes Lead 
Dust Hazard. By H. J. McKay. 
The Plant. April 1954, p. 60. 


Health 


The Engineering and Medical 
Control of Lead Hazard—A Plant 
Study. By Clarence C. Maloof. 


American Industrial Hygiene As- 
sociation Quarterly. March 1954, 
p- 64. 

Exposure to Methanol from 
Spirit Duplicating Machines. By 
R. G. McAllister. American In- 
dustrial Hygiene Association Quar- 
terly. March 1954, p. 26. 

Sharing the Community Job of 
Industrial Health. American Jour- 
nal of Public Health. April 1954: 
Experience of a local health officer 
with an Industrial Health Council. 
By George A. Denison. p. 432: 
Experience of New Jersey. By 
Miriam Sach. p. 439. 

Silicone Protectives—A Clinical 
Evaluation. By Edmund F. Fin- 
nerty. I/ndustrial Medicine and 
Surgery. April 1954. p. 156. 


Hospitals 


Planning for Hospital Fire Safe- 
ty. By Julian Smariga. Hospitals. 
April 1954, p. 133. 


Noise 


Conference on Factory Noise. 
American Industrial Hygiene As- 
sociation Quarterly. March 1954. 


p. 29. 


Nurses 


Mental Hygiene in Industry. By 
Doris T. Perkins. Nursing World. 
April 1954. p. 28. 


Organization 


Prevent Accidents! Monthly 
Safety Program Uses This 3-Point 
Approach. Power. April 1954, p. 


86. 


Ventilation and 
Exhaust Systems 

There’s No Room for Dust at 
A. O. Smith’s New Electrode 
Plant. By J. A. Lofte. Plant Engi- 
neering. April 1954. p. 122. 


Welding 

Ultraviolet Emission During 
Inert-Arc Welding. By John F. 
Ferry. American Industrial Hy- 
giene Association Quarterly. March 
1954, p. 73. 

It is true that man cannot live 
by bread alone. But it is also true 
that a lot of people today keep 
alive mostly by crust. 
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How Braided Slings Simplified 
a Delicate Handling Job 


the words of the user, the slings “worked admirably” under 


‘Tk big machine, a heavy press, was photographed while 
being installed at a plant in New England. It was a delicate 
lifting job, for any mistake in the touchy maneuver could 
have resulted in costly damage. The lift was complicated, 
of course, by the weight and shape of the load. 

Details of the job were expertly planned by Theodore 
Loranger & Sons, general contractors, New Bedford. The 
slings, furnished by Bethlehem after extensive preliminary 
study, were of the braided type. For this particular lift it 
was decided that braided slings were the best possible 
answer from the standpoints of strength and flexibility. 

A double-loop bridle arrangement was adopted for the 


handling of the press, and the hook-up proved ideal. In 


the heavy load. 

If you too have lifting problems, Bethlehem engineers 
will gladly help you choose the proper slings. Our shops 
are always ready to furnish the types you need, including 
braided, single-part, grommet, or bridle. It's a complete 
service at Bethlehem—good engineering, slings that cannot 
be surpassed, and prompt deliveries, even on special orders. 


Call us, won't you? We'll co-operate in every way. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporotion. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM WIRE ROPE SLINGS & 


MAKE THE TOUGH LIFTS EASY 


Jo 2 <9 oO 
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a little thing like a salt tablet* 
can be a big safety factor 





Heat fatigue, especially during summer, is 
one of your plant’s biggest problems. Un- 
less the body salt lost through sweating is 
replaced, your workers not only become 
tired and less productive, but also may suf- 
fer serious heat prostration. As a result, 
costly accidents can occur. 


*Morton Yellow impregnated Salt Tablets 
maintain the worker's body efficiency. Their 
controlled action gives immediate relief with- 
out causing nausea, as each salt crystal is 
thoroughly impregnated by a special pat- 
ented process that controls the tablet’s rate 
of dissolving. In this way, salt is replaced 
immediately, but at a gradual rate. 
Assure your plant a high level of safety 
during 5ot¢ summer months by ordering your 
supply now! Morton Patented Impregnated 
Salt Tablets are now included in a new Dis- 
posable Dispenser. A plastic and a heavy- 
duty aluminum dispenser are also available, 
as are plain salt tablets. 
If your local safety equipment distributor <=> 
cannot supply you, write: moRToN 


tn ( 
MORTON SALT COMPANY [i key? 


Dept. N-A26, 120 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THIS 


COMPACT, 
COMPLETE 
UNIT 


ON 

MMH 
STOPS DANGER OF 
COSTLY DERAILMENTS 


Yes! When the M & M Rail Clamp handle makes carrying easier. No 
holds car wheels they cannot slip blocks, ties or shims necessary 
and cause injury to workers and saves time in moving up. 
damage to cars and contents. The M & M Rail Clamp is made 
The M & M Rail Clamp is simply in two sizes to fit any rail, worn or 
designed, strongly constructed, new: Model A—40 to 100 lb. rail; 
easy to use. Wedge is attached with Model F—110 to 175 lb. rail. Write 
strong steel chain to clamp. Sturdy for further details and prices. 


ee | ee Gee ome W'S 


425 MAGEE STREET, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Small Business 
From page 54 


of the 300 mills reporting. More- 
over, the reports to each mill are 
bound in a red or green cover to 
correspond with the mill’s stand- 
ing. Already executives of some 
mills “in the red” are taking 
drastic action to get “into the 
green” in 1954, 

We think this is a good idea and 
we pass it on to you as a sugges- 
tion for safety service for mem- 
bers of your association. 


U. S. Department of 
Commerce Says 


“Over a million American busi- 
ness concerns belong to trade 
associations.” 

There is hardly a business con- 
cern, large or small. that isn’t in 
some way active in the affairs of 
at least one trade association. The 
usual rule is active participation 
in more than one. 

Can you picture the over-all 
effect on occupational safety if 
each and every one of these trade 
associations offered some worth- 
while accident prevention activity 
and service to their members? The 
Small Business and Associations 
program of the NSC stands ready 
to help you offer this service to 
associations in your industry. 





The 


President’s Medal 


Awards made by the National 
Safety Council for successful ap- 
plication of artificial respiration 





Russeui G. Curry, lineman |, c¢, 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Bartow, Fla.—electric shock. 

RaYMOND LLOypb, meter reader, 
Belleville Utilities Commission, 
Belleville, Ontario—drowning. 

TENNISON E. JUBINVILLE, tool 
and die welder, Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
suspended respiration due to suf- 
focation. 

B. L. SmiruH, head roustabout, 
The Texas Company, Sundown, 
Texas—gas asphyxiation. 
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vite 
CORK 


SOLES & HEELS 


BEST FOR 
Al@-GROUND 
CREWS, 700/ 


RESIST OiL— GREASE 
GASOLINE — CAUS- 
TICS — HEAT — COLD. 
AVAILABLE IN COL- 
ORS BROWN—BLACK 
SILVER 


Ground crew workers have found Neo-Cork soles and heels best 
for their jobs, too. These high quality, non-marking soles, give all 
around protection—protects the surface of the plane and affords pro- 
tection to the worker from slipping on the sleek, smooth surfaces. 

Neo-Corks are extremely flexible, water-proof and resist the oil, 
grease and gasoline conditions so prevalent in airplane maintenance 
work. 

For greater comfort, safety and longer wear, sell air-ground crew 
workers shoes equipped with Neo-Cork soles and heels—the light- 
weight soling material with the balanced formula. 


"Sell ‘em the Shoe with the sole for the job’ 


Gro-Cord offers the only complete line of industrial work- GRO-CORD RUBBER CO. 


shoe soles that enable you to assure workmen of greater LIMA, OHIO 
satisfaction through comfort-safety and longer wear, re- : 
gardless of job conditions. Get acquainted with this out- 


tanding line. Wri i i ! Conedion Pian 
standing line. Write for full information, today! GRO-CORD RUBBER CO. of CANADA LTD. 
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FOR OVERHEAD 
MAINTENANCE... 
Painting... 
lighting... 
Cleaning... 


@ Use at Any Height 


@ Safe, Sturdy, 
Dependable 


@ No Loose Parts 


@ Easily Rolled... 
Easily Raised 





Sturdy, all welded 
steel construction 


safety ... outrig- 
ger brace pre- 
vents tilting or 
rolling. Small 
enough. to pass 
through doorway, 
yet raises to 20 
ft. Endorsed by 
leading concerns. 





Sy Also Makers of HI-LIFT 
Extension Scaffold 
Biand ATLAS Portable 
loading Platform. 





Write for 
Complete 


Information 


INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


866 39th Street 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


President's Conference 
From page 23 


ciations. professional and scientific 
groups. governmental agencies 
local. state and federal. and others 
which, by their research, meetings 
and discussions, have developed 
recommended techniques and pro- 
grams. published literature and 
provided forums, and which have 
served as stimulating forces in 
moving forward occupational acci- 
dent prevention. 
“The  President’s 
takes satisfaction in the stimula- 
tion which it has provided in the 


Conference 


discussion of accident prevention 
problems and techniques, the 
focusing of attention on areas of 
needed activity, and the attraction 
of public attention to the economic 
and social significance of accident 
prevention work.” 

Technical and administrative 
committees of the Conference held 
extensive discussions on Monday, 
May 3 in the Departmental Audi- 
torium. and formulated recom- 
mendations for their formal re- 
ports to the Conference proper. 
Based on these reports, the Co- 
ordinating Committee of the Con- 
ference recommends: 

1. Extension of occupational 
accident reporting and analysis ia 
companies and states, and their 
use in improving preventive pro- 
grams. 

2. Presentation of well-thought- 
out research projects by existing 
research agencies, based on a 
planned series of studies seeking: 

(a) Techniques for the acceptance 
of safety programs by elements of man- 
agement and labor not now sold; 

(b) Attributes of successful and non 
successful programs, as a_ result of 
studies, in six pilot plants; 

(c) Best methods for dissemination 
of existing knowledge: 

(d) Measurement of effectiveness of 
state labor law agencies; 

(e) Scientific research on the causes 
of certain disabling injuries. 

3. Active promotion of engi- 
neering for safe design in plant 
construction, remodeling and lay- 
out of machinery and equipment. 

1. Active promotion of safety 
education at all levels of the edu- 
cational system and in the plants; 
that the President’s Conference, 
the National Safety Council and 
local safety councils, the American 
Society of Safety Engineers, use 


all available means to assist in the 
establishment and extension of 
safety training in elementary and 
high schools, industrial arts and 
vocational schools and the colleges. 
as well as through trade associa- 
tions, labor unions and for the 
workers on the job. 

5. Supplementation of existing 
state activities by educational and 
promotional safety programs; that 
state advisory committees or coun- 
cils representative of management. 
labor and other interested groups 
be promptly formed to advise 
state agencies concerned with gov- 
ernmental safety services to in- 
dustry, and that the Conference 
committee devoted to that subject 
be instructed to prepare a guide 
for states on how to conduct a 
successful safety educational and 
promotional program. 

6. Initiation and improvement 
of active safety programs in fed- 
eral, state, county and municipal 
government to safeguard public 
employees; that the Governors of 
all states and territories cooperate 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in studies and reports on accident 
occurrence in public employment; 
that they appoint Governors’ Pub- 
lic Employee Accident Investigat- 
ing Committees to study and re- 
port on the extent of public service 
accidents and that appropriate 
action be taken; that the Confer- 
ence request the various associa- 
tions of public officials to appoint 
permanent safety committees and 
schedule sessions on public em- 
ployee safety at their various meet- 
ings; and that governors, county 
commissioners, mayors and other 
local officials be urged to place 
upon one individual or group the 
specific responsibility for organiz- 
ing and conducting effective safety 
programs for public employees. 

7. Organization of community 
safety programs to reach small 
business, which accounts for the 
major incidence of occupational 
accidents; that emphasis should be 
continued through state safety 
services and through expanded 
safety programs in trade and busi- 
ness associations; that community 
safety programs are an excellent 
means of bringing safety to the 
workplaces of America, enlisting 
the interest of small employers and 


—To page 168 
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PUT IT OUT IN 


~ with a Kidde Portable extinguisher % 


Unless you get the jump on fire the minute it starts, you 
stand a good chance of kissing your business good-bye. 


That’s why it’s so important to have a Kidde portable 
extinguisher near every fire hazard in your plant. 


Protect motors, electrical equipment, flammable liquids 
and machinery with Kidde portables. Then, when fire strikes, 
you're ready for it. 


Just grab a Kidde CO, or dry chemical portable, aim the 
horn, pull the trigger, and—Whoosh! No more fire! 


Your next fire could be your last... Contact Kidde today! 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’, 
‘Fyre-Freez’and the Kidde seal are trede- 
: marks of Walter Kidde & Compony, Inc. 
~~ ~ 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
645 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal —Toronto 
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THE ACCIDENT 


BAROMETER 


dent prevention contests conducted 
by the National Safety Council 
was 5.35, a reduction of 11 per 
cent from 1953. The February rate 
for plants in community council 


contests was 5.46, a decrease of 2 


Prepared by the Statistical Division, 


THE DEATH TOTAL for February 
was approximately 6,100, a 5 per 
cent reduction from February last 
year. Decreases were reported in 
motor-vehicle, 
vehicle and home accident fatali- 
Deaths from work accidents 


public non-motor- 
ties. 
showed no change from February 
a year ago. 

The two-month death total was 
13,400, a reduction of 2 per cent 
from 1953. 
in deaths from motor-vehicle, work 
and home accidents. Deaths from 
public non-motor-vehicle accidents 
numbered about the same as last 
vear. 


There were decreases 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


The February total of motor- 
vehicle deaths was 2.470. a reduc- 
tion of 2 per cent from February 
last year. Compared to 1952, it 
was a reduction of 5 per cent. 

Deaths for the two months 
totalled 5,370, a decrease of 1 per 
cent from 5,420 year. The 
two-month death rate per 100,000,- 
000 vehicle miles was 6.8, a re- 
duction of 1 per from the 
1953 comparable rate of 6.9. 

Of the 47 states reporting for 
two months, 26 had fewer deaths 
than last year, 2 showed no change 
and 19 had increases. Reporting 
cities with populations of more 


act 
last 


cent 


National Safety Council 


cent: 





15,000 
ALL ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


10,000 











0 


$ ON D 
Change 


JF MAMJ JA 
1954 1953 
6,100 6,400 
13,400 = 13,700 2% 


a 
JC 


February 


Iwo Months 


than 10,000 reported a reduction 

of 7 per cent for February and 9 

per cent for the two-month period. 
Regional changes from 1953 in 

the two-month death totals were: 
North Atlantic 12% 
South Atlantic 2¢ 
North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Work Accidents 


Deaths 
numbered 


C 


% 


work accidents 
about the same as in 
February last year —900. The total 
for two months was 2.100, a re- 
duction of 5 per cent from 1953. 

The February frequency rate for 
plants in eighteen sectional acci- 


from 


ary 
deaths from last year. 


per cent from last year. The two- 


month rate in sectional contests 
was 5.42, a reduction of 11 per 
in community council con- 
tests, it was 6.15, a decrease of 6 


per cent. 
Public Deaths 


The death total from public non- 
motor-vehicle accidents in Febru- 
was 800, a reduction of 100 


Deaths during the two months 
totalled 1,700, no change from 
1953. from 


burns, firearms accidents and falls 


Increases in deaths 
were offset by decreases in deaths 
from drownings and _transporta- 
tion accidents. There was a sizable 
of children 
under 5 years of age and small de- 


reduction in deaths 
creases in deaths of persons 15 to 
24 and 45 to 64 years old. Deaths 
in other were more 


age groups 


numerous than in 1953. 


Home Deaths 


February deaths from home ac- 
cidents numbered approximately 
2,100, a decrease of 5 per cent 
from last year. 

The two-month death total was 
1,600, a reduction of 100 deaths 
from 1953. There 
reduction in deaths from poison- 
ings and a moderate decrease in 
fatal falls. Deaths from burns, 
mechanical suffocation and _fire- 
arms accidents were more numer- 


was a sizable 


ous than last year. Increases were 
reported for children under 15 
vears of age and persons 45 to 64. 
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Projected Magic 


By GLENN F. GRIFFIN 


People like to look at pictures on the screen; they remem- 


ber them, learn from them and are influenced by them 


; gee first projector was called 
a magic lantern. Primitive 
people ran from motion pictures, 
calling them white man’s magic. 
The other night I sat in front of 
some youngsters who were seeing 
The Living Desert for at least the 
They knew exactly 
what was coming next. They were 
still there my wife 
reluctantly, left at 10:45. 
And last October at the National 
Safety Congress I overheard some 


second time. 


when and i. 


delegates debating which of several 
You guessed 
films 


meetings to attend. 
it. They 


were to be shown. 


chose one where 
Truly. there is magic in 


jected pictures. People like to look 


pro- 


at them. People remember them, 


learn from them. are influenced by 
them. Whether we are selling soap 


GLENN F. Grirrin is Director of In 


dustrial Training, National Safety 


Council 


A lunch-time audience in a plant cafeteria. There are movies and sound slidefilms 


or cigarettes or safety. if our jobs 
depend upon interesting people, we 
had better not overlook the magi 
lantern. 

But, sometimes we are in danger 
of sitting back and doing nothing 
ourselves. in the fond belief that 
a film will do the job for us. Once 
when one of the Council engineers 
put on his hat and coat and started 
out with a can of film under his 
arm, a colleague said, “There goes 
to make a 
unjust. of 


a lazy man on his way 


speech.” Cruel and 
course. but the gag stuck. Now we 
sneak the film out in a brief ease. 


\ film should be 


more than a lazy 


something 
mans device to 
use up time in a safety meeting. 
That time is valuable. Sometimes 
it is valuable because the company 
is paying for it in dollars per hour 
for evervbody in the audience. Al- 
the 
group of 


ways it is valuable because 


gathering together of a 


available for groups of all types and sizes. 


people for safety is an opportunity 
to teach something or to influence 
some attitudes or to reach some 
decisions for safety. 

Every minute of a safety meet- 
ing should be carefully planned 
and honestly used to make it pro- 
duce the maximum results in acci- 
dent prevention. 

\ safety film. then. is something 
spec ial. It is a tool to be used to 
do a job. It be carefully 
selected and skillfully used. and we 


should know 


trying to do with it. Consider some 


should 


exactly what we are 
of the jobs we can do with the 
r ght type of films. 

Developing safety attitudes and 
safety skills in 


tainly a major job for every safety 


foremen is cer- 


man. It is the foreman who must 


vive instruction to workers and 


daily supervision that insures safe 


work 


to devise methods to eliminate haz- 


practices. The foreman has 
ards. If the foreman does not do 
these things they don't get done. 
But these 
things should he done by the safety 


many foremen_ believe 


department or by a committee. 
Many don't assume safety 
we have not asked 


respon- 
sibility beczuse 
them to and have not shown them 
the what and why and how of ae- 
cident prevention, 

Foremen are busy people pos- 
sessed by the idea of more and bet- 
ter production. They are not look- 
jobs to fill 
But 
foremen are intelligent people who 
respond to the right kind of in- 


ing around for new 


their already crowded days. 


struction and reasoning. Ordinary 


schoolroom teaching is not) for 
them but conference type courses 
have produced good results. Under 


skilled leadership foremen have de- 
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veloped understanding of the safe- 
ty problem and skill in dealing 
with it. Safety that teach 
foremanship, then, should be aids 


films 


to good conference training. 

The first foremen’s safety course 
that used films as text material was 
Safety Management for Foremen. 
produced in 1943 as part of the 
war training program. It was a 
revolutionary step in industrial 
training. 

There were 10 films. each one 
and the 10 together 
constituting a complete course in 
foremen. Each lesson 
The film, (2) A 


true-false quiz, (3) A planned dis- 


a lesson 


safety for 
consisted of (1) 


cussion built upon recall to repeat 
scenes from the film. 

The course was easy to present. 
Companies without training de- 
partments, some that had no safety 
departments, found that they could 
organize a class of 10 or 15 fore- 
men and conduct a well-rounded 
that utilized the 
most progressive training methods. 
Further. they could do it without 
long and expensive planning. The 


course in safety 


vice president of one company 
said. “We used to think that it took 
months to develop a training 
Because of the time and 
that we 


course. 


labor involved, courses 
talked about starting never did get 
Now we could get the 


course ready made and start train- 


started, 


ing. 

There comes to mind. naturally. 
a valid objection to a “canned” 
course. Nobody wants to swallow. 
“hook. line and sinker.” a lot of 
instruction prepared by somebody 
else. Sometimes the practices and 
policies in a company using the 
course differ from what the course 
fact it would be sur- 
prising if any company found it- 


teaches. In 


self in complete agreement with 
any prepared instruction. 

The combination of conference 
with the dif- 
ferences a positive advantage. 


films makes these 
Conference leaders are urged to 
bring out the points of diflerence 
for discussion. A film shown with- 
out discussion may leave the audi- 
ence with the feeling. “Why isn’t 
our progressive enough 


to do it 


company 


that way?” or with the 
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MOTION PICTURES 


basis. 


2. SOUND SLIDEFILMS 


3. CHARTS AND PICTURES 


5. RECORDINGS 


made in the plant. 





TYPES OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Valuable in the development of motivation and attitudes. Most 
training films are |6mm sound pictures. Films in color and black 
and white on many subjects are available on rental or purchase 


These are particularly useful for instruction in safe work prac- 
tices. Rolls of 35 mm still pictures are projected in succession 
with matched sound on record. Films in color and black and white 
on many subjects may be rented or purchased. 


For small groups, diagrams, photographs, flip charts (such as the 
NSC Safetygraphs) flannelboards, etc. help to arouse interest and 
hold attention. They are less effective in large rooms. 


4. MODELS AND ACTUAL EQUIPMENT 

Three-dimensional models are valuable training aids. Full-scale 
equipment, models with movable parts, cutaway models, and 
solid models are among the devices used. With small-scale models 
a job can often be set up and demonstrated on a table top. 


Types of recordings include disks (usually 16-inch running at 
33!/3 rpm), wire and tape. They can be used at meetings, or with 
public address systems in cafeterias and at plant gates for brief 
messages. Records can be obtained commercially or can be 








feeling. “The folks that got out that 
film don't know much.” Both feel- 
unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of good training. 


ings are 


But if points of disagreement 
free dis- 
cussion, everybody's viewpoint is 
result: of 
these discussions, improved meth- 


are brought out for 


broadened. Often. as a 
ods and policies are adopted. Best 
of all. members of the group come 
to realize that education is not the 
process of swallowing everything 
that is fed them but rather that 
learning occurs when there is an 
interchange of ideas and a critical 
examination of text material. 
The success of the film-confer- 
ence method of safety instruction 
has jed to the production of more 
foremen training films and also to 


for 


used in 


a series of films workers 


planned to be the same 
way. Because meetings of workers 
are generally larger than meetings 
of foremen the discussion method 
widely used in 


has not heen as 


worker meetings. Some companies 
use the worker films with safety 
A film 
ence course is a good answer to 
the question, “What kind of pro- 
grams can we have for our safety 


committees. and confer- 


committee meetings 7” 

Induction programs for new 
workers can often be helped by the 
use of films. Most companies agree 
that new workers should be given 
some instruction before starting 
work. The best instruction for new 
workers seems to be a brief state- 
ment of the company’s safety pol- 
icy and an introduction to the 
more specific safety and job in- 
struction they are to receive from 
the foreman. More than this is 
not likely to be absorbed by the 
workers. but it is extremely im- 
portant that this much 
and that all new workers get the 
same instruction. 


they get 


One way of getting over the in- 
troductory learning is to do it with 
To page 77 





After lunch, 


employees are in 


a receptive mood for the 


weekly movies. A 


variety of subjects builds up interest and a medium for the safety message. 


Movies Every Week 


By WILLIAM M. OARD 


Varied and interesting programs of films build up a regular 


audience and an excellent medium for the safety message 


— plant safety people to- 
day are taking advantage of 

a ready made opportunity to pre- 
sent their the entire 
work force economically and effec- 
tively, as a supplement to current 
safety communication efforts. This 
new avenue of approach is a Week- 
ly Movie Day plan for the plant. 
The Weekly Movie Day plan has 
spread to several thousand plants 


message to 


Wituiam M. Oarp is Field Super- 
visor, Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., Chicago. 


since the war. It is especially pop- 
ular in the larger plant where 
workers eat lunch adjacent to the 
workspace, either in a company 
cafeteria, or in some generally ac- 
cessible spot in the plant. Man- 
agements in these plants are pre- 
senting lunch time films on a 
regular weekly basis. No fanfare 
or advance publicity is required 
to start. The initial showing may 
draw only a small group of view- 
ers—but the word quickly spreads 
and a large turnout will soon be 
developed. 


The secret of success in the plan 
is the variety and regularity of 
film subjects and screenings. Con- 
sider a typical monthly schedule 
as it might shape up at your plant. 
Let’s have an outdoor film on hunt- 
ing or fishing the first week. On 
the second week’s program we'll 
have a film illustrating operations 
in another industry. The third 
show will be a travel short or car- 
toon, and on the fourth week a 
good safety film. Employee ac- 
ceptance of your message is guar- 
anteed by the regularity of film 
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showing and the habit he has built 
up of attending each show. 
Habitual attendance plays an 
important part in employee ac- 
Let’s contrast two situ- 
ations to show this more clearly. 
The management of Plant A, which 
has no regular Movie Day, hears 
of a film and, after 
seeing it, decides that the entire 
work force should view it. So the 
auditorium or other suitable space 
Groups of em- 
ployees are brought in (on com- 


ceptance. 


new satety 


is made ready. 
pany time), there’s a little speech 
by the safety man, and the net 
effect is a special occasion feel- 
ing of “more management preach- 
ing.” Now, let’s peek at Plant B. 
They’ve had a Weekly Movie Day 
running in their cafeteria for quite 
a while now, and they also want 
to show the new safety film. What 
could be more natural than to put 
it on one of the weekly programs. 
Everyone is accustomed to seeing 
films every Thursday, and the new 
film sympa- 
thetic audience. 


reaches a_ relaxed, 

Having stressed the need for 
variety and regularity it is clear 
that the Weekly Movie Day can- 
not be the sounding 
board of any one department or 
division. Instead, all should con- 
tribute material share the 
programming, with the realization 
that in a single day a given mes- 
can group of em- 
ployees that would require several 
days of planning and scheduling 
to reach any other way. What’s 
more, the employees like the lunch 
hour shows. 


exclusive 


and 


sage reach a 


Films selected for inclusion in 
the Weekly Movie Day program 
must be of general nature as op- 
posed to more specialized presen- 
tations which are most suitable for 
small groups. Many 
such films are available on a free 
loan, sponsored basis. These films 
may be obtained either directly 
from the sponsors, or from one of 
the film companies that specialize 
in handling this type of material. 
Other films, such as short features 
and cartoons, are available on a 
rental basis. 


discussion 


In establishing your program on 
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a weekly basis it is important that 
some one person accept responsi- 
bility for its operation to assure 
continuity. He should, however, 
seek the counsel of others in plan- 
ning programs. Many film sup- 
pliers will undertake to arrange 
well balanced programs, thus re- 
lieving plant personnel of the task 
of poring over lists of film titles. 
Film suppliers are able to provide 
this service because they are in 
contact with a large number of in- 
dustrial users and are familiar 
with the requirements of this type 
of audience. 

Lunch hour lengths will affect 
film running times. The largest 
selection of films have running 
times between 20 and 30 minutes 
accommodate most 


Movie 


usually are suspended during the 


which will 


lunch hours. programs 
summer months since employees 
prefer to spend free time out of 


doors. For this reason September 


is an excellent time to inaugurate 
a Movie Day plan. 

The cost involved is generally 
low. Most plants are equipped 
with 16 mm projectors and screen, 
and the best films are usually free 
loan with rental material 
from time to time. The 
get started is to consult a film 


some 


way to 


supplier who has an extensive list 
of films available. It is also well 
to collect listings of film titles, 
such as the National Directory of 
Safety Films available from the 
National Safety Council, so as to 
be familiar with available material 
of all types. 

The Weekly Movie Day is work- 
ing in many locations. Where it 
is in operation, safety personnel 
should see that it is used from time 
to time to present safety messages. 
Where the plan is not now in 
operation, perhaps a boost from 
safety personnel will open a new 
avenue of employee communica- 
tion. for safety and other messages. 





| 


| PLANNING “MOVIE DAY” 


‘ 


Irregular or 


making, sports and travel. 


4. Use showmanship. 


“Movie Day.” 





ERE are some suggestions based on experiences of companies 
which have successfully used 16mm sound films in plants, 
offices and warehouses as reported by Business Screen Magazine. 


1. Show films on a regular schedule. 

‘special event” showings overemphasize the im- 
portance of the occasion. “Movie Day” should be established on 
a specific day each week as a continuing activity. 

2. Attendance should be voluntary. 


Compulsory attendance turns the occasion into a management 
lecture. “Movie Day” is the employees’ own program to improve 
relations, improve attitudes, interest and enthusiasm. 


3. Films should be informative as well as entertaining. 


Weekly programs should be balanced and diversified. Too many 
training films result in monotony. But workers like good spon- 
sored films on consumer education, health and hygiene, home- 


Attendance is improved when plant bulletin boards, employee 
publications and other publicity channels are used to promote 


5. Noon hour or cafeteria showings are popular. 

This is the time and place for a good employee program. Tech- 
nical difficulties can usually be overcome. Projectors are easy to 
set up and will operate with little trouble. 











Planning Wide-Awake Meetings 


When instruction is the primary purpose, preparations 


should start well in advance of the meeting 





presentation. 


show. 


ment will be available. 





Projection is an effective medium for groups of any size. 
For audiences of 50 or more, other media may be unwieldy. 
Legibility is the most important physical feature of any 


Projection is the most practical medium for a traveling 


Projection equipment may be rented in the larger cities. 
Before starting a trip make sure that the right type of equip- 








UDIO-VISUAL aids have given 

greatly increased effectiveness 

to safety and other training meet- 

ings but they do not automatically 

getting the 
to the employee audience. 

First of all. the slidefilms or mo 


insure message across 


tion pictures must be chosen with 
the 
for 
The 


presentation must 


objectives ot 
the 
are 


regard to the 


meeting and audience 
they 


message and the 


whom intended. 


be convincing. Employees will be 
as critical of a company or com- 
munity sponsored show as if they 
had paid admission. 

Good showmanship starts well 
of the Pub- 
licity bulletin and in 
the company 
build up interest. 
tions for the 
clude the 
the 


smooth performance. 


in advance meeting. 


on boards 
can help to 


And 


meeting 


paper 
prepafa- 
should in- 
and all 


for a 


meeting room 


accessories necessary 


The Meeting Room 


It should have these qualifica- 


tions, although you may have to 
settle for less: 
Large enough to accommodate 
the expected audience comfortably. 
Freedom from distracting noises. 
Good acoustics. Most rooms are 


satisfactory. Audience and _fur- 


nishings help. Be sure 


a speaker 


can be heard in the rear row. 


Enough exits for quick and or- 


derly emptying of room in an 
emergency. 

Good 
important in keeping the 


awake. 


ventilation particularly 


Doors located so that entrance 


is behind the audience. 


Accessible 


Can he 


rest rooms. 
darkened 


movies or slidefilms. 


easily for 


When it is 
can be 


not 
shown on 


bring 
This is 


possible to 
the job. 


audience 


men to a 


a 


Electrical Facilities 
light circuits 


used for the 


R » 
wom separate 


from the one projec- 

tor. 
Right 

(AC or 


verter be 


current for 


DC). Hf 


obtained ? 


equipment 
not, can a con- 
lighting for charts. 


blackhe yards, 


\dequate 
flannelboards or 


Room Furnishings 

Plenty of chairs. 

Platform, speaker's table or lee- 
tern, if needed. 

Stand. table or other rigid sup- 
port for projector. 


Table for props. 
The Screen 
\ beaded 
liant 
angle and 
use, \ 


shorter 


bril- 


viewing 


screen Is) more 


over a narrower 


is suitable for general 
screen is better for 
the 


\ satisfactory screen 


matte 
rooms where audience 
Is spread out. 
size for most conditions is 10 x 50 
inches, 


To page 76 


location, pictures 
specialized films. 


central 


good way to use 
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Accident Prevention 
It's Your Neck You're Risking 
A Gray Day For O'Grady 

Now You're Talking 
Freight Handling Safety 
Teamwork For Safety 

15 Minutes ToGo My Eye Deal 
Woven With Safety Sawmill Safe 
The Fire Thief Production With 
No Time for Goofers Women &! 
In Case of Fy 


No Use Skidding 


Pilots of the Highway 


It's An Order 


Take Time To Live 


Smooth Operation 


Ring The Bell 


Anything Can Happen 


People Are All Alike 


Stop The Fire Thief An Ounce of Safety 


Pick Your Safety Target 


Get A Grip On Yourself LetH 


Butterflies In Your Stomach Cause For A 


What's Your Safety I.Q. 


Teachi ob 


SARRA, Inc. are pioneers in Visual Aids 
... producers of outstanding award- 
winning safety films for 15 years... 
for industry, government, public safety 
organizations. Creative skill and long 
safety experience combine to deliver 
the full impact of a safety message 
in audio-visual terms of the average 
individual's everyday life. 

This expert. know-how, applied 
to your next safety film, can tell your 
story for maximum lasting effect. Your 
consultation is invited. 


ARRA— Be 


SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


TELEVISION COMMERCIALS * PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION * MOTION PICTURES * SOUND SLIDE FILMS 
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Sound Slidefilms 
Are Splendid Teachers 


HE sound slidefilm is not pri- 
marily a means of entertain- 
a medium 


While the 


subject matter should be made as 


ment. It is essentially 


for personnel training. 


interesting as possible, too much 
effort on the 
may defeat the purpose of the film. 

Movies, though a 
medium, are 


entertainment side 
more expen- 
sive suitable for 
either training or entertainment. 
They are unexcelled for an emo- 
tional or inspirational story. 

Sound slidefilms are for those 
who are interested (or should be 
interested) in learning something 
about a job, a product, or a manu- 
facturing operation. 

Most 
planned to be shown in 15 min- 
utes. That has been found to be 
the maximum time for which in- 


sound slidefilms are 


terest and attention can be held on 
most subjects. 
Time per frame will vary, de- 


A good 


average time per frame is 15 sec- 


pending on the subject. 


onds. Type of narration also has 
some bearing on time of projec 
tion. Dialog is usually more effec- 
tive than monolog in holding at 
tention. 


Successful users of sound slide- 
films feel that regular presenta- 
tions are important and that occa- 
sional use of films doesn’t get re- 


sults. This follows the well-known 





Arranging the set-up for producing a 

sound slidefilm. Glenn F. Griffin, direc- 

tor of industrial training for National 

Safety Council, checks shop details with 
the studio staff. 


advertising principle that continu- 
ous presentation of the message is 


necessary. 
Slidefilm Characteristics 


\ film strip is a self-contained 
unit. The story is shown and told 
just as it was planned, written 
and produced. There is no oppor- 
tunity for editing or improvising 
at the 
there is 


time of presentation as 


with individual film or 
glass slides. 


The slidefilm 


presented in the original 


sound must be 
frame 
sequence. This is an important 
feature in presentations 
shifting of 
slides might upset the continuity 


of the story. 


some 


where a individual 


Where the accompanying narra- 
tion must be by a particular in- 
dividual (for example, the presi- 
dent) or by a special group of 
persons, such an interview, the 
sound slidefilm is particularly use- 


ful. The recording need be made 


JUDGING A SOUND SLIDEFILM 


1. Does it cover the essential subjects? 
2. Does it place emphasis on the various subjects in 


proportion to their importance? 


4 


3. Is material well assembled and orderly? 

4. Is the material convincing? 

5. Are the illustrative cases typical? 

6. Are language and style natural—both for actors and 


audience? 


7. Are there enough pictures for the text? 
8. Are pictures used in preference to printed tables where 


the subject permits? 


9. Is the dialog in each frame brief enough to hold 


attention? 


10. Is the vehicle or device for telling the story appro- 


priate? 


11. Is the film free from extraneous material that doesn’t 


help the story along? 


12. Are essential safe practices covered adequately? 
13. Is there a suitable summary? This recalls the sub- 
jects discussed and places them in their proper importance. 
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Long Distance calls now cost you less 


Recent reduction in federal excise tax means a substantial saving 


for you on every Long Distance call 


‘The reduction in the excise tax from 25°; to LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
10°,, voted by Congress, is good news for Long Some tentesl enenaten 
Distance users. It means that every Long Distance 4 F 
' Philadelphia to New York . 50¢ 
call — to anvwhere in the country — now costs vou . 
Indianapolis to Cincinnati . . 55¢ 
Cleveland to Chicago ... . $1.00 


St. Louis to Baltimore ... . $1.50 


less than it did before April 1. 

Basic rates remain the same. What vou save is 
the difference between the old and the new tax. 
livery bit of the tax reduction goes to our custom- San Francisco to Washington . $2.50 


ers. ‘The telephone company does not keep any 
: : These are daytime Station-to-Station rates for 


part of it. the first three minutes. They do not include 
Now vou can use Long Distance in your busi- the new, lower federal excise tax of 10%. 


ness even more profitably than before. 


<a 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM BB 








Sell Safety On The Job 
wm Admatic 


AUTOMATIC SLIDE PROJECTORS 





Vake your en ploye es safety conscious all the time. Admatic 
th omer Projectors set up in lune hrooms, by time clo ks or loc kers, 
r other convenient locations present a colorful safety story 
continuously It's the modern, lou cost wav to sell your 
lety progran 


SHOW A NEW PROGRAM EACH MONTH 


Suggested subjects: 
Good Housekeeping @ Personal Protective 


Plant Accident Photos ens 
Personal Health and @ Safe Materials Handling 


Cleanliness @ First Aid 
Fires and Explosions @ On-the-job Safety 








IMPORTANT SPECIFICATIONS 


@ New picture every 7'. 


Completely self-contained 
seconds 


No operator required 


Brilliant pictures in 
lighted areas 

Shows up to thirty 2”x2” 
glass mounted transpar- 
encies 





@ Large 16”°x23” screen 


@ Cabinet 5'4’x28”"x18" 
mounted on casters 





FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WRITE OR ‘PHONE: 


Admatic Corporation 


70 WEST HUBBARD STREET * CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: DElaware 7-1831 





GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY INC. 


164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE*® CHICAGO 6 
TELEPHONE STATE 2-7316 


16mm MOTION PICTURE SERVICES 


STUDIO AND 
LABORATORY 











only once. and any number of 
copies may be reproduced on rec- 
ords, wire or tape. depending on 
the play-back equipment available. 

If any good voice will do, then 
it may be better to get a profes- 
sional speaker. Most recording 
studios furnish speakers and many 
radio and TV) announcers are 
available for such assignments. 
The cost may seem high but much 
of the effectiveness of a sound 
slide presentation depends on the 
quality of the commentary. 

Flat artwork. setups and loca- 
tion shots can be intermixed in a 
film. These provide a change of 
pace but they add to the cost. If 
costs are important, art work can 
provide a variety of techniques at 
lower cost. With art, the original 
material is prepared only once and 
any number of duplicate originals 
can be made at a definite cost pet 
print. 

If the budget is limited. it is 
better to use fewer frames than to 
economize on art work and pho- 
tography. 

Dupes (copies) are never as 
good as duplicate originals. Some- 
thing is inevitably lost at every 
step from the original. But for 
some purposes dupes are quite 
satisfactory. In cartoon treatment, 
for example. if faithful color re- 
production is not essential and 
the audience has no opportunity 
to compare them with the original, 
dupes will probably serve the pur- 
pose at a fraction of the cost of 
duplicate originals. 


Wide-Awake Meetings 

From page iz 

The screen should be placed: 

1. In darkest part of room 
where projector has — sufficient 
throw. 

2. High enough for people in 
hack row to see. 

3. Awav from. drafts) which 
would cause movement. 

Film Presentation 

Following these steps will get 
the meeting off to a good start: 

1. Unpack and set up projector 
where it will fill the screen on a 
stand high enough to clear the 
audience. 

2. Connect to electric outlet. 


3. Check projector operation. 
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Pressroom employees watch a safety film on a rear projection unit. 


Clean film gate and lenses. Oil if 
necessary. 

1. Thread start of first roll into 
projector, adjust for single or 
double frame film. and frame cor- 
rectly. Details are given in instruc- 
tion manuals. 

>. Move and tilt projector until 
image fills screen. 

6. Check tile and winding of 
all films shown. Make sure cor- 
responding records are on hand. 

Secure projector cord to 
stand, so it cannot be pulled off. 
Cover lead wires to prevent trip- 
ping. 

Focus lead title sharply on 
screen. Then turn off projector. 


Sound Effects 


1. Set turntable speed (of dual 
speed machine) at speed indicated 
on record. Check with stroboscopic 
disk. 

2. Insert new needle. Needle 
should be changed after three on 
four record sides. 

>. Locate speaker near screen 
away from wall, at eve level. Check 
for hest sound location. \ corner 
is sometimes best. 

1. Test and adjust volume and 
tone controls. Turn off amplifier 
and turntable. 

Now you are ready to put on 
the show. The chairman should 
introduce the film properly to 
build up interest. 

Be on the alert to correct focus, 
framing. volume and tone when 


necessary. 
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Films and corresponding rec- 
ords should be changed quickly 
after turning off projector lamp, 
with room lights on and volume 
low. 

After the presentation: 

1. Turn on house lights as 
“end” title comes on screen. 

2. Fade volume out, turn off 
projector. 

3. Sum up key points of film, 
invite audience discussion, answer 


questions. 


Projected Magic 


From page 69 


a film. But, here as in foreman 
classes, discussion should always 
accompany the film. Many com- 
panies have produced their own 
indoctrination films. This is de- 
sirable because a film directed 
specifically to employees of that 
company will have greater interest 
than a more general film. In any 
case, discussion should accompany 
its showing. While the cost of pro- 
ducing a special film may seem 
high. if it is shown to all new em- 
plovees the cost per employee is 
relatively low. 

Another type of film for a dif- 
ferent purpose is the motion pic- 
ture film with a plot or an emo- 
tional appeal that is not intended 
to teach safety methods but rather 
to create attitudes. No discussion 
needs to accompany this kind of 
film. There are, however, some 


-HANDY CHECK LIST- 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 
Show these safety films! 


“MOTOR MANIA” 

Walt Disney's Multiple Award 

Winner! Rental $3.00—8 mins 
Technicolor (Write for leas 

ing arrangement! 


“SGT. BRUCE REPORTING” 

Driving Lesson on Film — 
In 3 Parts, $2.50 each; three 
for $7.50 


“TRAFFIC WITH THE DEVIL" 
Rental $3.00—2 reels 


“HIT AND RUN DRIVER” 
Rental $3.00—2 reels 


“DRUNK DRIVING’ 
Rental $3.00—2 reels 


“WHEEL SENSE” 
For teenager drivers! Free 
25 mins.—Color 


“STOP AND GO — 

THE SAFETY TWINS” 
Delightful puppet film! Free— 
1342 mins.—Color 


“ONCE UPON A TIME” 
Street safety cartoon! Free 
10 mins.—Color 


FREE CATALOG OF FILMS! 


Please send following free films for dates shown 


MOTOR MANIA 

SGT BRUCE REPORTING 
TRAFFIC WITH THE DEVIL 
HIT AND RUN DRIVER” 
DRUNK DRIVING 


STOP AND GO 
THE SAFETY TWINS 


HELP WANTED 
ONCE UPON A TIME 
FREE CATALOG OF FILMS! _ 


Leama emaamawmaaae aad 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. ¥ 
Branches: Ridgefield, N. J., Chicago, 


~“ 
~“ 











An Important Contribution 
to Public Safety 


Sergeant 
Bruce 
Reporting... 


A series of 13 separate six-minute 
sound films, sponsored by 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company to promote safe driving 
habits in young and old alike 

For full information on how you can 
book this exceptional series for 

your group, contact your nearest 
Ideal Pictures dealer. or write to 
the home office: 


, Ideal 


* Pictures 


58 E. South Water Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Just published .. . 


Ideal’s 1954-55 Educational Catalogue, 
listing many films on safety and other 
educational subjects. Ask for your free 
copy. 





is 
W E are headquarters 


for all the nationally 
famous photographic ap- 
paratus for institutions 
and industry. 


Sound and Silent 
Cameras 
and Projection 
Equipment 


CAMERA 
Ca 


179 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: STate 2-7410 
Quality Cameras Since 1910 








right and wrong ways of using 
them. 

Generally, this kind of film 
should be shown at the close of 
a meeting. Even a good speaker 
finds it hard to hold interest after 
the audience has seen an entertain- 
ing film or one with an emotional 
appeal. A film should always be 
introduced with an appropriate 
talk indicating why this film is be- 
ing shown to this audience. 

It should go without saying that 
the person in charge of the meet- 
ing will have seen the film and 
made sure it fits the rest of the 
program. An amusing and embar- 
rassing example of what can hap- 
pen when the film is not previewed 
is the case of the man who an- 
nounced that the audience was 
hee to see a film called “You 

‘an Take it With You,” on the 
well of what happens to us 
when we don’t practice at home 
the safety lessons we learn at work. 
The film, sure enough, was titled 
“You Can Take it With You” but 
it was not a safety film. It was a 
film advertising house trailers. 

Haphazard and often downright 
incorrect use of films occurs when 
films for use as an_ incidental 
part of a meeting are not care- 
fully selected. Possibly one of the 
most frequent requests is for “a 
film to show at a safety meeting.” 
Just any film will do! If there is 
any place in the safety business 
where the word “careless” seems 
to fit it is in describing this kind 
of meeting planning. A_ safety 
meeting should be held for a pur- 
pose. Every speech, report, demon- 


reported by plant managers after 
installing tests to make sure each 
employee’s eyes are working effi- 


stration and film ought to be di- 
rected toward the accomplishment 
of that purpose. A poorly planned 


ciently TOGETHER. 
n, and conducted safety meeting is 
, add itio worse than a waste of time. It 


e GAINS: may do positive harm by boring 
‘OTHE workers and creating attitudes an- 
tagonistic to safety. 

20% reduction in spoilage ... 14% increase in production .. . There are not enough good 
45% saving in training costs less absenteeism. safety films, particularly those 
These employers have found that NO plant can afford workers films which entertain or which 
with UNHAPPY EYES. Mail the coupon for details. have a strong emotional appeal. 
\ few companies have produced 

such films as a public service and 

SEND BOOKLET “What your plant can safety people are greatly in their 
Accomplish with Vision Screening." debt. Safety people can perhaps 
NAME bring about the production of 
more such films by expressing 
their appreciation of the ones that 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., MEADVILLE, PA 


PLEASE ARRANGE FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION of Occupational Visual Service 





COMPANY 
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Safety Speaks Two Languages 


FFYHROUGHOUT the Province of 
Quebec both the French and 
English languages are used in busi- 
ness and industry and accident pre- 
vention programs are bilingual. 
Posters, instruction books and 
other promotional aids must be 
prepared in both languages. 


WATER SAFETY 


Know the problem created by 
man-made lakes—swimming pools 
—rivers. 


16 mm., black and white, sound, 
$50.00. 

AVAILABLE FOR RENT 
SAFETY ON THE SCHOOL BUS 
STREET SAFETY IS YOUR 

PROBLEM 


BICYCLE SAFETY 
SAFETY TO AND FROM 
SCHOOL 
SAFETY BEGINS AT HOME 
KITCHEN SAFETY 
ALL 16 MM., BLACK AND 
WHITE, SOUND, $50.00 each 


FILM STRIPS 
(SLIDE FILMS) 
First Aid—Complete correlation 
with Red Cross Manual. $26.50 
Alcohol and Narcotics — Ex- 
plains the nature of alcohol and 
narcotics and their effects upon 
the human body. $21.50 
Introductory Physiology — Ex- 
plains the nature, function and 
care of the human body. $39.50 
You may order “On Approval" 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


Dept. NSN-6 
18 E. 41st Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Among the companies which 
have produced much training ma- 
terial in French—both original 
and translated—is the Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Asbestos, 
Quebec. 

One of the more ambitious proj- 
ects was the compilation of a bi- 
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Education Department 
lah & lak 





lingual book of how each job in 
the plant was to be done. A sep- 
arate book was prepared for each 
department. 

Safety meetings are conducted 
in both French and English, in- 
cluding a monthly meeting for 
each department, a supervisor’s 
monthly meeting and a quarterly 
safety meeting attended by plant 
managers and department superin- 
tendents. 

Motion pictures and slide films 
are used freely in these meetings. 
French and English movies are 
obtained from the Federal and 
Provincial Film Boards. Films in 
which safety is the main theme are 
not numerous but several on occu- 
pational hygiene have been pro- 
duced. 

Sound slide films from the Na- 
tional Safety Council are used fre- 
quently. Translations of the com- 
mentary for these films are made 
on a tape recorder for use at 
meetings. The company has not 
yet produced any original films but 
this is under consideration for fu- 
ture series of hu- 
morous cartoon posters in large 


programs. A 


size has been started. 


First Aid Film 
‘Holo Wanted’ 


Including the new back-pressure, arm- 
lift method of artificial respiration 


This up-to-date film contains all 
of the important information on 
basic principles of First Aid and 
also demonstrates new artificial 
respiration method approved by 
the American Red Cross. 

The only cost for this 34-min- 
ute 16-mm. sound film is return 
postage. 


Fohiuvenagohmen i. 


. New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me information on the film “Help Wanted.” 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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FREE 16mm FILMS 


YES, you can have a gripping safety film nar- 
rated by this popular star. It’s just one of the 
safety films you can borrow FREE from Modern 
Movies can help you save lives 


1144 AND THEN THERE WERE FOUR 
27 minutes 

Hollywood's James Stewart narrates this tale of 

suspense, which trails five average people along 

the road of ‘“‘take-a-chance”’ driving and ends 

with an emotional wallop that will make ever) 

driver think. 

Courtesy: 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc 

214 WORD OF HONOR 

Dramatically emphasizes the importance of the 

examples set by parents in forming good (or bad) 

teenager driving habits 


23 minutes 


Courtesy: Kaiser-Willys Corp 
134 THE CASE OF TOMMY TUCKER 

18 minutes 
An eloquent safety lesson through the experiences 
of an average boy who didn't understand that 
carelessness is our most constant menace 
Courtesy: Chrysler Corporation 


284 THE COOL “HOT ROD” 

A dramatic story on “hot rod” racing, good and 

bad, that's sure to grip audience attention and 

get its unusual safety message across 

Not available in La., Miss., Okla. or Tex 

Courtesy: Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc 
General Petroleum Corporation 

357 CRUSADERS AGAINST FIRE 


20 minutes — color 


26 minutes 


Points up the severe price we pay for fire losses 
and illustrates the use of automatic sprinklers in 
fire protection and prevention 


Courtesy: National Automatic 
Sprinkler & Fire Control Assn 


MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Organization 





Requested by 





Mailing Address 





City. Zone State 








114 PLAYDATE 214. PLAYDATE 





134 PLAYDATE 284 PLAYDATE 





PLAYDATE ~ 
os [-] Please send list 


of other free films 








National Committee Promotes 
Films for Safety 


ITH widespread interest of 

films in the field of safety 
education, it is logical that several 
leading organizations in accident 
prevention would combine their 
efforts to stimulate greater produc- 
tion and use of films as well as to 
assure high quality. Currently 
composed of some 20 national 
service organizations, this group 
has been operating in its present 
form as the National Committee on 
Films for Safety since 1945. 

This activity had its origin in the 
Film Safety Awards Committee which 
was formed in 1937 by the Liberty Mu 
tual Insurance Co. Primary function 
was an annual contest to select the best 
theatrical motion picture produced on 
highway traf safety. In 1943 the con 
test was expanded to include non-the 
atrical motion pictures and sound slide 
films in the home, occupational, traffic 
and general safety fields. One year later 
the National Safety Council was asked 
to assume responsibility for providing 
a secretary for the committee and to 
furnish headquarter facilities. The com- 
mittee then became a joint enterprise 
#4 all the member organizations and in 
1945 the present name was adopted 

Throughout the years, one of 
the major activities of the National 
committee has been the annual 
contest. Judging of safety films, 
usually held in March, covers those 
produced or released during the 
preceding calendar year. Repre- 
sentatives of the member organiza- 
tions act as a board of judges to 
evaluate films in the various cate- 
gories. 

Some of the points on which a 
film is evaluated are as follows: 
Audience appeal, effectiveness of 
intended message, technical accu- 
racy, quality of the photography 
and of the sound. 

For those films adjudged out- 
standing for each of the classifi- 
cations, an attractive bronze plaque 
is given to the sponsors, At the 
judges’ discretion, more than one 
plaque might be awarded within 
a category. 

In addition to the plaques, 
Award of Merit certificates are 
given to sponsors of other films in 
the contest for certain significant 
qualities of production and/or ex- 
cellence in particular fields. 

In addition, the David S. Beyer 


trophy, sponsored in the public in- 
terest by the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., is awarded in special 
recognition to the best theatrical 
production on highway traflic safe- 
ty. 

Membership in the committee is 
unlimited as to number of organi- 
zations that can be represented. 
Membership is by invitation only 
and each member organization 
designates its own representative 
as a working member of the com- 
mittee. Such organizations assume 
the expense of their representatives 
on committee business. 

Chairman of the committee is 
John B. McCullough, with the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of Ameri- 
ca: and the Secretary is William 
Englander, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 

Other member organizations are 
as follows: 

American Association of Motor Ve 

hicle Administrators 

American Automobile Association 

American National Red Cross 

American Public Health Association 

American Society of Safety Engineers 

Association of Casualty & Surety 

Companies 

Association of Safety Council Execu 

tives 

Automotive Safety Foundation 

Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 

mittee 

International Association of Chiefs of 

Police 
National Association of Manufacturers 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

National Association of Mutual Cas 

ualty Companies 

National Fire Protection Association 

National Retail Farm Equipment As 

sociation 

U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 

U.S. Jr. Chamber of Commerce 
U.S. Department of the Air Force 
U.S. Department of the Army 
U.S. Department of the Navy 


1953 AWARD WINNERS 
Theatrical Motion Pictures 
PLAQUE 
Pedestrian Safety, produced by Pete 
Smith and Metro-Goldwyn Mayer 
Studios. 


Occupational Motion Pictures 
PLAQUE 

Escape from Limbo, produced by Uni- 
films, Inc., for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. 
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“For over twelve years, 


the U.S. Rubber Company. oar 





HARRY E. HUMPHREYS, 


Pres dent 


United States Rubber Company 


“For over twelve years the United States Rubber Company has offered its em- 
ployees the Payroll Savings Plan, whereby they can systematically and regularly 
save in United States Savings Bonds. Over those years, tens of thousands of our 
employees have joined the Payroll Savings Plan with direct benefits to them- 
selves and their families. Such employees are better employees because with 
more personal security and freedom from economic worry, there is less absen- 
teeism and personnel turnover, fewer accidents and greater employee respon- 
sibility. Such regular investment in Bonds contributes also to the economic 
strength of the nation. By thus promoting a sounder dollar, business also 
directly benefits itself. That's why we at United States Rubber endorse the Pay- 


roll Savings Plan for Savings Bonds.” 


Mr. Humphreys cites three important benefits of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan: Payroll Savers build personal security 

. production curves reflect serious-minded workers and 
reduced absenteeism ... the national economy is strength- 
ened by a growing reservoir of future purchasing power— 
more than 19 billion dollars in U.S. Savings Bonds, cash 
value, held by individuals. 

There is still another big advantage in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan: it is easy to install and maintain. 

If you do not have the Payroll Savings Plan, or if you 
have the Plan and your employee participation is less than 
60°. here's all you have to do to help your employees. your 
company and the country: 

Write today to Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury 


Department. Washington. D. C. Tell them you want to join 
the United States Rubber Company and the 45.000 other 
companies that are making an important contribution to 
national security and a sounder dollar. 

Your State Director. U.S. Savings Bond Division, will 
contact you promptly. He will explain the simple procedure 
of installing the Plan and will show you how to conduct a 
simple. person-to-person canvass that will put a Payroll 
Savings Application Blank in the hands of every man and 
woman in your plant and offices. 

That's all you have to do. Your employees will do the rest. 
They are as interested in their own future as you are in 
yours. Give them an opportunity to build personal security 
for themselves and a better America for their children. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Fire Prevention 
Education for Industry 


AvOro PHOOUTTIONS, mc 


This 16mm sound safety motion picture vividly portrays Fire Prevention 
and the importance of Employee Cooperation. It will acquaint you 
with the facts about how fires start, what to do about fires, how to 
turn in an alarm and what type of fire extinguisher should be used for 
each type of fire. 


Price $47.00 F.O.B. New York 





Safeguard Your Hospital 


IRE... 


“+ 


nd*YOUR 
HOSPITAL @» 


A \6mm sound film produced in the interest of safety for 
American Hospitals. 


Contents illustrate how— 
@ A fire program should be organized. 
@ Each department of the hospital should react to a fire alarm. 
@ Patients can be saved and spread of fire controlled. 
@ To prevent disaster. 


Price $65.00 F.O.B. New York 


Write for Free illustrated booklet on each film. 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Film Center Building 630 Ninth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 








National Committee 
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CERTIFICATE 

The Gamblers, produced by the Cal 
vin Company for the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company. 

Horse Sense, produced by U. S. For 
est Service for self. 

It Didn’t Have to Happen, produced 
by Crawley Films, Limited, for Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations, 
Toronto. 


Occupational Sound Slidefilms 
CERTIFICATE 

The Guy Behind Your Back, pro- 
duced by Air Reduction Sales Company 
for self. 

Wrong Way Waldo, produced by 
Paragon Pictures, Inc., for Zurich 
American Insurance Companies. 


Traffic and Transportation 
Motion Pictures 
PLAQUE 

Look Who's Driving, produced by 
United Productions of America for 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company. 

Peter and the Whiffle Hound, pro- 
duced by Dekko Film Productions, Inc., 
for Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 
CERTIFICATE 

Drive Right, produced by Frederick 
K. Rockett Company for U. S. Naval 
Photographic Center. 

The League of Frightened Men, pro- 
duced by Galbreath Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc., for National Dairy Products 
Corp. 

Professional Safe Driving, produced 
by Dallas Jones Productions for Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

The Talking Car, produced by Fred- 
erick K. Rockett Company for AAA 
Foundation for Traffic Safety. 


Traffic and Transportation 
Sound Slidefilm 


CERTIFICATE 

Mind Over Motor. produced by Para 
gon Pictures, Inc., for Zurich-American 
Insurance Companies. 


General Motion Pictures 
PLAQUE 

First Aid: Fundamentals, produced 
by Coronet Films for self. 

Water Wisdom, produced by South 
ern Educational Film Production Serv- 
ice for Tennessee Valley Authority. 
CERTIFICATE 

Fire Exit Drill at Our School, pro 
duced by Coronet Films for self 

The Long Way Home from School, 
produced by Dudley Pictures Corp., for 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

Working Safely in the Shop, pro 
duced by Coronet Films for self. 


General Sound Slidefilms 
CERTIFICATE 

Flashy the Firebug, produced by Na 
tional Film Board of Canada for 
Dominion Fire Commissioner, Depart 
ment of Insurance. 

Winter Wise, produced by Paragon 
Pictures for Zurich-American Insurance 
Companies. 
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PREFACE ——— 


This Directory is a completely revised version of last year’s issue of the 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF SAFETY FILMS. It is designed to provide 
a compact source of information on safety films, and those films in the 
related fields of first aid, fire prevention, and civil defense. 


All sources known to the National Safety Council were contacted with the 
aim of making the Directory as complete as possible. A few films, because 
of age or limited safety content, are not included. Some films, although 
still available from rental and loan sources, have been deleted from the 
listing on the request of the producer. 


Every effort has been made to verify the accuracy of our descriptions and 
terms of availability. We realize that some errors may still have escaped 
our notice, and we invite your cooperation in bringing any misinformation 
to our attention so corrections can be made in supplements and future 
issues of the Directory. 


Only a fraction of the films listed have been previewed by us, and IN 
NO CASE DOES INCLUSION CONSTITUTE ENDORSEMENT BY THE 
COUNCIL. The majority of films were judged primarily on descriptions 
submitted by the producer or distributor. 


Only organizations which distribute films nationally are included. For 
local sources, write your local safety council, state motor vehicle depart- 
ment, state college or university, state health department film library, or 
your insurance carrier. The Council maintains an index of both national 
and local sources, and will send information on specific films on request. 


New safety films are produced or released each month. The Council keeps 
its members informed on these new films in three ways: 


@ By listing these films in our magazines. New films and cor- 
rections of present listings appear in the following periodi- 
cals: NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS, PUBLIC SAFETY maga- 
zine, SAFETY EDUCATION magazine, Home Safety Review, 
and Farm Safety Review. 


By mimeograpyed quarterly supplements. Film listings 
appearing in periodicals are combined in separately pub- 
lished supplements released in August, D-:ember, and 
March. Single copies of each will be sent free on request. 


By annual issues of the NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
SAFETY FILMS. A new Directory will be published each 
June. 


The task of maintaining this project, keeping it up-to-date and accurate, 
is partially yours. We solicit your help in keeping us posted on new films, 
changes in listings, and discontinued films. Please send all information to: 


The National Directory of Safety Films 


National Safety Council 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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HOW TO ist —— 


The films in this listing are grouped under 6 major headings— 


oy) 10088 8 


Industrial, Motor Transportation, Traffic, Home, Farm, and Gen- 


5 eee wees» 


eral Interest. Each heading is broken down by subject into sec- 


tions which are numbered for easier reference. 


-) 


Turn to the alphabetical Index to Titles on page N-50. There you will find 
if you know the title the number of the section in which appear the film description and source 
information. 


Go to the Table of Contents. Select the major heading—Industrial, Farm 
if you know the subject etc. Then find your subject section under the heading. If you cannot 
locate the subject there, turn to the Detailed Subject Index on page N-55. 


Each film source, EXCEPT the National Safety Council, has a code number. 
This number corresponds to a source which distributes the film nationally. 
how to locate source The source numbers appear at the end of each film description. On page 
N-45, all sources are listed numerically. ONLY FILMS WITH THE 
SOURCE “NSC” ARE AVAILABLE FROM THE NATIONAL 


SAFETY COUNCIL. 


Films are available under various terms. These terms are identified, directly 


er after the source number, as follows: 
availability terms 


a—purchase and preview c-—loan 


b—rental d—long term lease 


FILM TITLE (type of film) color STOP FIRES, SAVE LIVES (16mm 
f film 4 runinng time date of pro sound motion) b&w 19 min 1950 
a ee duction description Shows employees how industrial fires 
a typical listing start—what to do about them—how to 
turn in an elarm—what types of extin 
guishers should be used for each type of 
source numbers and availability code fire 7, 14-a, 27-c (TV) 57-ac, 126-b 
letters 127-t 


b&w.—black and white 
col.—color 
_ min.—minutes (running time). The number of frames are shown for silent 
definitions filmstrips. 
(TV)—the source following this symbol has cleared the music in the film 
for television use. It is available for this medium only from the source so 
marked. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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CONTENTS 


Section 
HOW TO USE 
PART I: INDUSTRIAL 
ALL INDUSTRIES 


Management and Supervision 


Safety Organization and Program... 
Accident Records and Analysis... .. 


Supervisor Training and General Interest 


Rehabilitation 


Employee Training 


Psychology of Safety 
Health, Hygiene, and First Aid. . 
Personal Protective Equipment. . 
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Housekeeping and Falls 

Materials: Handling and Storage. 
Tools: Hand and Powered 

Machine Operation and Guarding. . . 
Fire and Explosions... . 

Chemical Hazards 

Electrical Hazards 

Welding and Cutting. 

Off-The-Job Safety. . 


Miscellaneous .... 


ZAZZAZAZAZAZAZZA®A 


SPECIAL INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft 
Cement and Quarry 


Construction 


Hospital 

Logging, 

Mining 

|) re 
Public Utility .... 

Petroleum 

Railroad and Marine 
Restaurants 

Retail Stores 
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Chemicals and Plastics 
Laboratories: Research and Manufacturing. 


PART If: MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


Truck 

Transit 

Taxicab 

Driver Salesman. . 
School Bus 





34 


Section 


PART Ill: TRAFFIC 


Driver Attitudes.... are 

Traffic Law Observance and Enforcement; Traffic Courts ...... 
Organization for Traffic Safety; Public Support of Traffic Programs 
Motor Manners (Driver Courtesy ) 

Speed 

Vehicle Maintenance 

Signs of Life (Traffic Signs and Signals)... 

New Driver 

PS Bis oS me 

Bad Weather and Winter Driving Hazards. 

Drinking and Driving.................2000006- 

Adult Pedestrian ... 

Child Pedestrian .... 

Bicycle Safety 

Traffic Congestion . . 


General Interest... . 


PART IV: HOME 


a 
i 


Child Safety 

BISCUNICH! PIOBAPUS, 6 dios cckiccccicccvocceecsvas 
Fire, Explosions and Fireworks................ 
Firearms 

Kitchen 


General Interest 
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PART V: FARM 


Machinery 


General Interest 


PART VI: GENERAL INTEREST 


Fire Prevention 
Water Safety and Lifesaving 
Civil Defense 


Recreation, Public Safety and Other General Interest Films .. 
GUIDE TO SOURCES 

SOURCES BY STATES -... 

INDEX OF TITLES 


DETAILED SUBJECT INDEX.........-. 
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To facilitate reference, industrial films are grouped under two headings: 
“All Industries" for those that apply to all types of operations, and 
“Special Industries" where special operations or procedures are involved. 
The “All Industries" grouping is further divided into "Management and 
Supervision" and “Employee Training" films. The user should recognize that 
many of the employee training films can, with appropriate presentation, be 
used in meetings of management and supervisors. On occasion, there may 
also be a special use for supervisor films in the employee training program. 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


Management and Supervision 


| 


SAFETY ORGANIZATION 
AND PROGRAM 


CIVIL DEFENSE FOR INDUSTRY: See 
Section 87. 


DANGER, MEN WORKING (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. I! min. The monetary cost 
of accidents to industry. Shows how safety 
programs return many times their expense 
in reduced accident costs. 56-ab. 


DESIGN FOR SAFETY (li6mm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 27 min. 1952. Explains the 
method by which safety was integrated into 
the engineering courses at the University 


of Maryland. (TV) 139-c. 
DIAGNOSIS DANGER: See Section 22. 


EVERYBODY'S JOB (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1953. The operation and 
organization of a plant safety committee, 
with stress on the need for cooperation of 
all plant personnel in the safety program. 
Also, how to plan an off-the-job safety pro- 
gram. 103-c. 


FACTORY SAFETY (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1938. General discussion of 
safety work in the average industrial plant 
—methods of conducting a safety program; 
planning and engineering for safety; meth- 
ods of conducting safety meetings; individ- 
ual worker's own part in safety work. 30-b, 
47-a, 49-b, 56-ab, 104-b, 108-b, 109-b, I11-b, 
120-b, 126-b, 223-b. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER (Safety Manage- 


ment For Foremen Series): See Section 3. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHAUST SYSTEMS: See 
Section 6. 


INVISIBLE RED INK (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 20 min. 1944. An appeal to 
management to recognize the importance of 
a planned safety program. A program is 
shown to be a necessity, not only for hu- 
manitarian reasons, but from a dollars and 
cents viewpoint as well. NSC-ac. 


MEN IN DANGER: See Section 6. 


MORE PROFITS, TOO (iémm_ sound 
motion) col. 22 min. 1948. Sells a safety 
program in a forceful manner—one busi- 
ness man to another. Outlines a streamlined 
program that may be applied to any busi- 
ness. (TV) 174-ac. 


NOT BY CHANCE: See Section 28. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH PROBLEMS: 


See Section 6. 


ORGANIZATION—Accidents Don't Happen 
Series (16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 
1946. How safety committees can lower the 
accident rate in industry. Available in Span- 
ish from source 19. (TV) 19-a, 45-b, 59-b, 
66-b, 126-b, 127-b, 172-a. 


RETIRE TO LIFE: See Section 5. 


SAFETY INSPECTION—Basic Shop Safety 
Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 53 
frames. 1945. The safety engineer and his 
job. Suggests duties of the engineer and 
shows him how to sell safety. Explains how 
to get cooperation from others and how to 
make daily safety inspections. 47-a. 


THE SAFETY SLEUTH (iémm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. An MGM 
Pete Smith short showing how accidents 
occur, and how the causes can be ferreted 
out and remedied by an alert safety engi- 
neer. 66-b, 162-ab (35mm, for theater use 
only), 237-d. 


YOUR GREEN CROSS IN ACTION 
(16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 18 min. 
1952. Explains workings of typical Safety 
Council Chapter. Shows what Green Cross 
accomplishes in the community. 187-a. 


2 
ACCIDENT RECORDS AND 
ANALYSIS 


CAUSE AND CURE (Safety Management 


For Foremen Series): See Section 3. 


PICK YOUR SAFETY TARGET (lé6mm 
sound motion, b&w or col. or 35mm sound 
slidefilm, col. only) 13 min. 1952. Foreman 
Bill is worried. How can he eliminate his 
growing accident problem? Where to start? 
How to start? All is explained in this 
clever, amusing cartoon for foremen and 
supervisors. NSC-ab. 


SAFETY CASE HISTORIES (Human Fac- 
tors In Safety Series): See Section 3. 
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3B 
SUPERVISOR TRAINING 
AND GENERAL INTEREST 


A GRAY DAY FOR O'GRADY ([\émm 
sound motion or 35mm _ sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1952. A new chair is the sym 
bol of O'Grady's new position as assistant 
superintendent; but the symbol fades as a 
new accident report reaches his boss from 
O'Grady's section. A talk with his boss 
convinces him that it is the foreman's re- 
sponsibility to stop a high accident rate and 
that it is good business to be safe. An 
amusing and timely film for supervisors 


NSC-ab. 


A WAY TO EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 
SERIES (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 36 
min. 1953. A series of four filmstrips di- 
rected to supervisors, pointing out relation 
ship between accidents and loss of produc 
tion, Titles: Production Efficiency 
Fundamental Facts of Industrial Safety 
Looking For The Cause; How To Stop Ac 
cidents. 227—Apply to source for infor 
mation. 


ACCIDENTS DON'T HAPPEN SERIES: 
See Section 17. 


APPROVED BY THE UNDERWRITERS: 
See Section 88. 


THE CASE FOR COLOR [!émm sound 
motion) col. 22 min. 1950. Points out the 
advantages of proper use of color in indus- 
try. Shows how color can affect the afti- 
tudes of workers. (TV) 32-c. 


COLOR CONDITIONING FOR INDUS- 
TRY (I6mm sound motion) col. 24 min. 
1946. How correct use of color in the in 
dustrial plant provides greater visibility, re- 
duces accidents and promotes better morale 


32-c. 


DANGER SLEUTHS: See Section 88. 


DO THE JOB RIGHT—Stop Human Rela 
tions Accidents Series (35mm sound slide 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1940. Methods a fore- 
man should use in conducting a safety 
meeting to obtain the full cooperation of 
his men for the safety program. How to 
sell safety to them individually. 99-a. 


HUMAN FACTORS IN SAFETY SERIES 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 15-30 min 
each. 1948. Series of 6 slidefilms with records 
which may be used in advanced foremen 
safety courses. Each deals with one aspect 
of the complex art of handling people 
Covers worker training, keeping interest in 
safety alive, and winning respect and cco 
operation of workers. Available as a series 
for purchase or preview, and individually for 
purchase, preview, or rental. Titles: The 
Secret of Supervision, Teaching Safety On 
The Job, People Are All Alike, Everybody's 
Different, Teamwork For Safety, Safety Case 
Histories. NSC-a. 
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THE SECRET OF SUPERVISION—H.- 
man Factors in Safety Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1948. Introduc 
tory film of the series. Shows, in story 
form, why people will work for some 
supervisors, yet rebel against others 


NSC-ab 


TEACHING SAFETY ON THE JOB— 
Human Factors in Safety Series (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1948. 
Shows supervisors how to prepare and 
give job safety instructions. The four 
steps of good job training illustrated are: 
1. Preparation 2. Presentation 3. Ap 
plication 4. Testing. NSC-ab 


PEOPLE ARE ALL ALIKE—Human Fac- 
tors in Safety Series (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1948. Explains that 
all normal people have certain basic, 
human wants. Shows how supervisors 
can satisfy these wants—and by doing 
so, get their men to work with them 


NSC-ab 


EVERYBODY'S DIFFERENT — Human 
Factors in Safety Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1948. Shows su 
pervisors how to make allowances for in 
dividual differences—how to handle the 
tough guy the show-off, the loud-mouth 
the day dreamer, and the practical joker 


NSC-ab 


TEAMWORK FOR SAFETY —Human 
Factors in Safety Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1948. How su 
pervisors can make safety interesting to 
their men. Discusses meetings, worker 
suggestions, and use of safety literature 


NSC-ab 


SAFETY CASE HISTORIES—Human 
Factors in Safety Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 30 min. 1948. A study 
of actual accidents that were caused by 
human factors." After each case is 
presented, the film is stopped so the 
audience can discuss the accident causes 


and remedies. NSC-ab. 


JIM HALSEY: See Section 5. 


LET'S FACE THE FACTS—Stop Human 
Relations Accidents Series (35mm _ sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1940. General ap 
proach to industrial safety. Serves as a 
guide to foremen. 99-a. 


LET US SEE (iémm sound motion) b&w. 
20 min. Fundamentals of industrial light 
ing. Shows the importance of proper light- 
ing to the safety and well being of workers 
4\-ab. 


LIGHT IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (l6mm 
sound motion) col. 10 min. A Walt Disney 
Cartoon illustrating the importance of good 
light. Shows how eye strains occur from 
insufficient light, glare, sharp contrasts and 
shadows. Explains how these strains can be 
eliminated. 122-b 


MEN WHO COME BACK ([!l6mm sound 
motion) col. 25 min. 1946. A review of in- 
dustrial hazards which threaten the worker's 
security and happiness. The hazards shown 
generally are applicable to all industry. 
Gives an especially complete review of ma 
hine guarding. 64-abc, 109-b 


PREVENTION IS BETTER (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 10 min. 1946. Study of 
methods employed in preventing personal 
injuries. Deals with industrial injuries but 
application is broad enough to fit many 
other situations. (TV) 74-a. 


RIGHT ON THE NOSE (i6mm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 14 min. 1944. Designed to 
help those in charge of safety learn how 
to fit goggles and glasses correctly to the 
ndividual. 9-c. 


SAFETY FOR SALE—Supervisory and Fore- 
man Training Series (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1942. The responsibilities of 
foremen and supervisors in a safety pro- 
gram. 47-a. 


SAFETY IN THE SHOP (lémm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 12 min. 1944. Demonstrates 
that poor supervision or inadequate train- 
ing may be the cause of typical shop ac- 
cidents. Emphasizes the supervisor's re- 
sponsibility in teaching and maintaining 
safe practices. |2-b, 42-ab, 45-b, 49-b, 56- 
ab, 66-b, 69-ab, 87-b, 109-b, 110-b , II 1-b, 
119-b, 120-b, 122-b, 125-b, 126-b, 172-a 
223-b 


SAFETY MANAGEMENT FOR FOREMEN 
SERIES (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 
min. each. 1945. Ten slidefilms and records 
with leader's manuals—everything needed 
for a course in safety fundamentals. Explains 
how to organize a safety program, what 
part foreman plays in the program, and how 
safety increases production. Also discusses 
specific activities, such as machine guard- 
ng, safety inspections, and first aid pro- 
grams. Available as a series for purchase 
or preview, and individually for purchase 
preview, or rental. Titles: Follow the Leader, 
Cause And Cure, Guard Duty, Safety Is In 
Order, Right Dress, Doctor's Orders, Brain 
Beats Brawn, Stop, Look And Listen, Princi- 
ples And Interest, Production With Safety. 
NSC-a 
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BRAIN BEATS BRAWN—Safety Man- 
agement for Foremen Series (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. 
Teaches foremen the best material han- 
dling practices so they, in turn, will be 
able to instruct their workers. NSC-ab. 


CAUSE AND CURE—Safety Manage- 
ment for Foremen Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. Shows how 
to analyze an accident and to determine 
its basic causes. Ten unsafe acts and 
eight unsafe conditions illustrated. NSC- 
ab. 


DOCTOR'S ORDERS—Safety Manage- 
ment for Foremen Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. The im- 
portance of regular physical examination, 
prompt treatment, and written reports in 
all industrial first aid cases. NSC-ab. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER—Safety Man- 
agement for Foremen Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. Designed to 
show foremen how to organize a safety 
program. Gives step-by-step description 
of such a program, discussing ten com- 
ponents for its success. NSC-ab. 


Numbers following film description refer to ‘Guide to Sources" on page N-35 


Only films marked NSC 


are available from the National Safety Council. 





GUARD DUTY—Safety Management for 
Foremen Series (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 20 min. 1945. Pictures effective 
guards for common power machines, and 
points out it is the responsibility of the 
foreman to see that these guards are 


n place. NSC-ak 


PRINCIPLES AND INTEREST—Safety 
Management for Foremen Series (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. How 
to sell safety. It is sold like enything 
else. The buyer, in this case the worker 
must first be interested in the product— 
reduction in accidents. Designed to give 
the supervisor an insight into ways of 
creating an interest in safety. NSC-ab. 


PRODUCTION WITH SAFETY—Safety 
Management for Foremen Series (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. 
Proves it takes less time to prevent an 
sccident than to have one. Shows that 
attention to safety increases production. 


NSC-ab 


RIGHT DRESS—Safety Management for 
Foremen Series (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 20 min. 1945. Illustrates common 
types of personal protective equipment 
and explains their use on the job. NSC 
at 


SAFETY IS IN ORDER—Safety Man- 
gement for Foremen Series (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 270 min. 1945. 
Good housekeeping, from the foreman's 
angle. Shows how good order saves 
space, time and material. NSC-ab. 


STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN—Safety 
Management for Foremen Series (35mm 
ound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. 
Pictures an committee at 
work. Shows what to look for when 
making a plant inspection. NSC-ab. 


inspection 


THE SAFETY SUPERVISOR — Accidents 
Don't Happen Series (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. I! min. 1952. Presents the problems 
confronting the safety supervisor in dealing 
with both management and labor. Also 
makes appeal to management to cooperate 
with safety supervisor in the company's 
safety program. 45-b, 59-b, 172-a. 


SPEAKING OF SAFETY SERIES (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 13 min. each. 1950. 
Prepared by Dr. Irving J. Lee, Professor of 
Public Speaking, School of Speech of North- 
western University. Teaches the foreman and 
ipervisor how he can put ideas into words 
that will be remembered. Available as a 
set for purchase or preview, and individually 
for purchase, preview, or rental. Titles: The 
Power Of Speech, Butterflies In Your Stom- 
ach, The Key To Good Speaking, On Your 
Feet, Now You're Talking, Ring The Bell. 
NSC.-a. 
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THE POWER OF SPEECH—Speaking 
of Safety Series (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 13 min. 1950. Introduction to 
series. Lists occasions when foremen 
might be called upon to make a speech. 
Explains the difference between formal 
and working speeches, and the purpose 
f a speech, NSC-ab 


BUTTERFLIES IN YOUR STOMACH— 
Speaking of Safety Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 13 min. 1950. The physio- 
logical reactions that cause stage fright. 
How to use it to your advantage. NSC- 
ab 


THE KEY TO GOOD SPEAKING— 
Speaking of Safety Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 13 min. 1950. Outlines 
four methods of preparing a talk and 
gives step-by-step description of the best 
way to prepare a ‘working’ safety talk. 


NSC-ab. 


ON YOUR FEET—Speaking of Safety 
Series (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 13 
min. 1950. Explains how to stand when 
you get up to talk—the purpose of 
moving and how to do it effectively— 
where to look and what to do with your 
hands. One of the series designed to 
teach the safety supervisor how to speak 
properly. NSC-ab. 


NOW YOU'RE TALKING—Speaking of 
Safety Series (35mm _ sound  slidefilm) 
b&w. 13 min. 1950. Discusses actual 
speech making—how to talk, vocabulary, 
phrasing of ideas, attitudes. How friend- 
liness, sincerity and enthusiasm can make 
your speech a success. NSC-ab. 


RING THE BELL—Speaking of Safety 
Series (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 13 
min. 1950. Shows how to “break the ice" 
and hold audience's attention. Points 
out the value of demonstration, films 
and pictures. Demonstrates how to il- 
lustrate a point with a personal touch 
through comparisons or a humorous story. 


NSC-ab 


SUPERVISING FOR SAFETY SERIES 
(16mm sound motion or 35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 12 min. each. 1953. A series of 
3 films featuring popular "Gustave G. 
O'Grady," the safety skeptic of the film 
"A Gray Day For O'Grady.” Tells foremen 
and supervisors how to get workers to suc- 
cessfully cooperate with plant safety rules 
and tieir supervisor. Each film deals with 
one specific trait of successful supervision. 
Available as a set for purchase or preview, 
and individually for purchase, preview, or 
rental. Titles: Fragile—Handle Feelings 
With Care, Call ‘Em On The Carpet, It's An 
Order. NSC-a. 
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FRAGILE—HANDLE FEELINGS WITH 
CARE—Supervising For Safety Series 
(16mm sound motion or 35mm _ sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 12 min. 1953. Shows how 
workers react to various changes, orders, 
and safety rules. Emphasizes the impor- 
tance of careful handling of workers’ feel- 
ings by foremen and supervisors to en- 
sure friendly and cooperative relations 
with them. NSC-ab. 


CALL 'EM ON THE CARPET—‘Super 
vising For Safety Series (16mm sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 
12 min. 1953. Carrying handling of feel- 
ings further, this film covers the tricky 
subject of correcting faults without in- 
curring ill will NSC ab. 


IT'S AN ORDER—Supervising For Safe- 
ty Series (16mm sound motion or 35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 12 min. 1953. 
Illustrates how foremen and supervisors 
should give orders. Point is made that 
unless the order is given clearly, the 
worker will be unable to carry it out 


efficiently and safely. NSC-ab. 


see “How to Use’ section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


i 
ocating specific films, subjects, and sources 


TOMORROW IS TOO LATE (!6mm sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 
min. Illustrates causes of industrial accidents 
and importance of safety rules. Discusses 
various factors which enter into proper work- 
ing attitude. A general approach to indus- 
trial safety. (35mm) 49-b, (16mm) 56-ab, 
97-b, 120-b. 


WE'RE ON THE SPOT (!6mm sound or 
silent motion) b&w. 10 min. Portrays com- 
mon accident hazards in industrial plants. 
Discusses aspects of safe and healthful 
working conditions. Includes employer- 
worker responsibility, foreman-workman re- 
lationship. 96-ac, 104-b. 


f 
REHABILITATION 


ABILITY TO WORK (35mm sound slide 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1946. Physical disability 
alone is not a bar to a good job if re- 
maining abilities are wisely used. Illustrates 
principles of selective job placement. 103-c. 


AN INVESTMENT IN HUMAN WELFARE 
(16mm sound motion) col. 22 min. 1951. 
Handicapped men and women prove they 
can handle certain jobs as well as the aver- 
age worker. (TV) 192-c. 


BACK TO NORMAL [!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 16 min. 1944. How disabled men, 
women and children are able to live normal 
lives. Explains the responsibility for these 
people rests with the community, which must 
accept them for their abilities rather than 
disabilities. (TV) 20-ab, 45-ab, 223-b. 


COMEBACK ([iémm sound motion) col. 
27 min. Revised 1950. Several aspects of 
vocational rehabilitation. Medical care 
physica! therapy, vocational guidance and 
training discussed. 192-c. 


EMPLOYING BLIND WORKERS IN IN- 
DUSTRY (i6mm sound motion) b&w. 17 
min. 1945. Shows blind workers performing 
complex operations on machines. Counselor 
is shown taking an inventory of what tasks 
the blind can handle, and then placing them 
in jobs suited to their abilities. 109-b 
172-a, 223-b. 


EMPLOYING DISABLED WORKERS IN 
INDUSTRY [i!é6mm sound motion) b&w. 
12 min. 1946. Men and women with arms 
and hands missing are pictured at work in 
machine shops and at carpentry, welding 
watchmaking, jewelry design, sewing and 
office work. Shows how well they compare 
in production, absenteeism and accident 
rates with their co-workers. 109-b, 172-a, 
223-b. 


ESTABLISHING WORKING RELATIONS 
FOR THE DISABLED WORKER (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 14 min. 1945. A super- 
visor is shown preparing a group of workers 
for the arrival of a veteran who has lost a 


hand. 109-b, 172-a, 223-b. 
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INSTRUCTING DISABLED WORKERS ON 
THE JOB (iémm sound motion) b&w. 
14 min. 1946. Dramatizes shop foreman's 
need of a knowledge of rehabilitation pro- 
cedures. Shows how handicapped can be- 
come good workers through supervisor's 
understanding of their problem. 109-b 
172-a, 223-b. 


INSTRUCTING THE BLIND WORKER ON 
THE JOB (!6mm sound motion) b&w. 17 
min. 1945. Methods to use in teaching 
the blind to operate machines. !09-b, !72-a, 
223-b. 


LIFE BEGINS AGAIN [!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. 1942. Deals with 
problems encountered after injured workers 


7) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SAFETY 


AN ACCIDENT HAPPENS TO SAM: 
See Section 6. 


APRIL FOOL (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 


15 min. 1944. How industrial workers can 


avoid both on-the-job and off-the-job acci- 


dents by developing the proper attitude 
toward safety. 103-c. 


BANDAGE BAIT (35mm sound motion) 
b&w. 9 min. 1951. Presents the unsafe acts 
in industry which cause a great percentage 
of accidents to workers. Shows how proper 
attitude plays a big part in safety. Humor 
ous treatment throughout. For theatrical 
use only. 162-ab. 


CARELESSNESS COSTS YOU ([l6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 14 min. 1947. Shows 
serious injuries to electrical equipment plant 
workers caused by misuse of machine guards 
and failure to use protective equipment. 
Although primarily for electrical workers 
the unsafe attitudes can apply to any in 
dustry. 216-ab. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. Revised 1946. Demon- 
strates that accidents, at work and away 
from work, are the result of controllable 
causes. 103-c. 


CLOSE SHAVES (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1951. Shows that near- 
accidents, both on and off the job, should 
be warnings to be careful and to develop 
better safety attitudes. !03-c. 


HEADS YOU WIN: See Section ||. 


IF YOU TOOK YOUR FAMILY TO WORK 
WITH YOU (l6mm sound motion or 35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 13 min. 1954. This 
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are back on the job after hospitalization and 
medical care are completed. Emphasizes re- 
habilitation is both a mental and physical 
process. (TV) 20-ab, 45-ab, 109-b. 


NO HELP WANTED (l6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 18 min. 1946. Documents progress of 
physically handicapped veterans of World 
War II from the beginning of rehabilitation 
to resumption of normal activity in industrial 


civilian life. 5l-c, 108-b, 117-b. 


PHYSICAL REHABILITATION (!6mm 
sound motion) col. 28 min. 1953. Deals with 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped 
through use of advanced therapy techniques. 
Follows man's life in detail from time he 
is disabled until he is once more success- 


Employee Training 


film proves that a worker's family plays an 
important part in his attitude towards safety 
on the job. Imagining that his son is watch- 
ing him violate safety rules at work makes 
the hero realize that he should work as 
though his family were with him—waiting for 
him to break the rules of safety that he has 
been preaching to them at home. NSC-ab. 


IT DOESN'T HAVE TO HAPPEN (\l6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 12 min. 1953. Shocking 
scenes show what can happen to shop work- 
ers when they ignore safety rules. The point 
is made thet lack of safe practices can not 
only endanger the worker, but also those 
who work with him. Sponsored by the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario. 264-a. 


IT'S NO JOKE (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1952. Illustrates the danger 
of horseplay in industry and, through a 
story, reviews some typical industrial horse- 
play accidents. 103-c. 


JIM HALSEY (35mm _ sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 3 min. 1949. The story of a man who 
violates safety regulations after he has been 
warned that a repetition would result in 
dismissal. Jim Halsey risks a serious acci- 
dent to remove a jam in a scrap-breaking 
machine without first stopping it. Jim has 
been a hard worker with the company for 
over 20 years. What can his foreman do? 
189-a. 


KEEP YOUR HEAD (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1942. Deals with the danger 
of uncontrolled emotion. Shows the rela- 
tionship between emotional stability and 
safety. 103-c. 


LEARN AND LIVE: See Section !7. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1950. Shows personal 
attitudes to be the underlying cause of 
most accidents and injuries in handling ma 
terial in industry. 103-c. 


fully employed. Employment of disabled 
workers in industry urged. 249-a. 


RETURN TO ACTION (lI6émm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 19 min. 1947. A British Minis- 
try of Labor film dealing with post-war 
rehabilitation of the disabled. Illustrates 
how disabled men and women are helped 
to useful employment through the coopera- 
tion of various agencies. (TV) 20-ab, (TV) 
45-ab, 109-b, 223-b. 


WINNING AGAINST ODDS (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 12 min. 1943. Deals with 
employment of handicapped at Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. Shows how these workers suc- 
ceed in jobs fitted to their abilities. 23-c, 
118-b. 


ON POST SAFETY (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 22 min. 1952. Designed to improve 
on-duty accident prevention attitudes in the 
Armed Forces. 172-ac. 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION (!6mm 
sound motion) col. 13 min. 1946. Uses 
actual shop operations to show that cooper- 
ation is needed in plant safety program. 
Emphasizes importance of every worker 
locking out for himself and others to pre- 
vent accidents and keep up production. 2-c, 


109-b, 217-b. 


PERSONAL SIDE OF SAFETY SERIES 
(16mm sound motion or 35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. each. 1951. Series of five 
films. Sequel to popular “Human Factors 
In Safety,"” but designed for workers. Shows 
men how to know their jobs, environment, 
themselves—so they will know that safety 
is within their personal control. Available 
as a series for purchase or preview, and 
individually for purchase, preview, or rental. 
Titles: Safety Record, Two Steps To Safety, 
Let Habit Help, Get A Grip On Yourself, 
Decide To Be Safe. NSC-a. 


od 
SAFETY RECORD—Personal Side Of 


Safety Series (16mm sound motion or 
35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1951. 
Designed to show workers they are play- 
ing a winner when they play safety—that 
it's modern, popular and successful. Com- 
pany records are illustrated to prove 
safety a success and to show that safety 
is accomplished by the individual. NSC- 


ab. 


TWO STEPS TO SAFETY—Personal 
Side Of Safety Series (14mm sound mo- 
tion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 
min. 1951. Safety is the result of knowl- 
edge—knowing your job and your en- 
vironment—and knowing yourself! Drives 
home the effect of knowledge on per- 
sonal safety. NSC-ab. 


LET HABIT HELP—Personal Side Of 
Safety Series (16mm sound motion or 
35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1951. 
Safety lies in the habits we have—good 
habits or dangerous ones. Shows the 
worker how to analyze himself, how to 
build up habits that lead to safety. 
NSC-ab. 


Numbers following film description refer to ‘Guide to Sources'’ on page N-35 


Only films marked NSC 


available from the National Safety Council. 





GET A GRIP ON YOURSELF—Per- 
sonal Side Of Safety Series (16mm sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 
15 min. 1951. Points out that we must 
establish controls so emotions don't get 
the upper hand—shows how to recognize 
emotions, what causes them, and sug- 
gests methods of control. NSC-ab. 


DECIDE TO BE SAFE—Personal Side 
Of Safety Series (14mm sound motion 
or 35mm _ sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 
min. 1951. Proves safety comes with de- 
cision. We must decide to be safe and 
begin to build up a bank of safety 
knowledge so we will know what to do 
in any situation. NSC-ab. 


RETIRE TO LIFE (!é6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 22 min. 1952. The story of one work- 
er who finds that instead of the enjoyment 
he imagined after retiring, loneliness and 
boredom were his rewards. Lack of positive 
planning for the future caused him to feel 
useless and unwanted. This feeling leads 
to an unnecessary accident which almost 
brings a complete breakdown. He recovers 
when he is shown that only a definite plan 
can bring him happiness and a real "retire- 
ment to life.’ For general audiences, as 
well as industries interested in assisting 
workers to plan for their future after re- 


tiring. 45-ab, II 1-b. 


RING DOWN THE CURTAIN: See Sec- 
tion 26. 


SAFE AS YOU MAKE IT: See Section 16. 


SAFE AS YOU THINK (iémm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 27 min. 1950. Dramatic at- 
tack on the belief, "You can't prevent acci- 
dents; they just happen!'' Descriptions of 
the General Motors Safety Program are 
interwoven in the story. 39-ac, 223-b. 


STAY ALERT—STAY ALIVE (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 12 min. 1953. Narrated by 
Lowell Thomas, noted news commentator 
this is the story of the continuous downward 
trend of American industrial accidents. The 
question—''Why?"'—is answered by showing 
how industry takes measures to ensure the 
worker's safety, but the worker himself is 
shown to be the final answer. He is learning 
to do his part in making his work safe. 2-c. 


STAY ON THE BEAM (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 14 min. 1942. Every plant has 
certain workers who unconsciously sabotage 
production effort. A mental hygiene expert 
points out the absurdities in some attitudes, 
then discusses good morale, safe practices, 
and good mental health. 25-a. 


TAKE TIME TO LIVE: See Section 16. 


THINK SAFETY, LIVE SAFELY (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. Revised, 1953. 
Relates causes of accidents in industry to 
personal behavior. Stresses need for proper 
attitude in workers. 103-c. 


TWO FUTURES (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1950. The dangers inherent 
in wrong attitudes towards safe practices. 
Why self-interest demands proper attitude. 
103-c. 


See ‘How to Use 
ocating specific films, subjects, and sources 


WRONG WAY BUTCH (Iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 12 min. 1950. A ‘Pete Smith 
Specialty’ on unsafe working habits in indus- 
try. ‘Butch’ illustrates eight lessons on how 
not to work. Humorous treatment through- 
out. 66-b, II 1-b, 115-b, (TV) 139-c. 


WRONG WAY WALDO (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1953. An industrial 
worker who resents his foreman's attitude 
toward safety tries to “get away from it 
all by escaping to a world of fantasy— 
only to find that safety is an important part 
of everything, whether fantasy or real life. 
Sponsored by the Zurich Insurance Com- 
pany. 103-c. 
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HEALTH, HYGIENE, AND 
FIRST AID 


AID FOR INJURIES: FAINTING: BURNS 
—Basic Shop Safety Series (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 94 frames. 1945. First aid 
treatment for minor injuries. Eye injuries, 
fainting, burns, cuts, bruises, slivers, and 
puncture wounds discussed. 47-a. 


AN ACCIDENT HAPPENS TO SAM 
(14mm sound motion or 35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1952. Emphasizes the 
necessity of prompt first aid if injured. Also 
destroys the theory, “Accidents just hap- 
pen!" Sam, helping the industrial nurse in 
first aid, learns the truth about accidents. 
They don't just happen, they are caused! 
NSC-ab. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. Demonstrates 
two methods of artificial respiration 
adopted as official by the U. S. Coast 
Guard. Shows the back-pressure arm-lift 
method, and the back-pressure_ hip-lift 
method. 172-a, (TV) 228-c. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION (i6émm sound 
motion) b&w. 6 min. 1952. Describes and 
illustrates the new back-pressure arm-lift 
method of artificial respiration for victims 
of drowning and asphyxiation. Suitable for 
high school students and adults. (TV) 12-ab, 
105-b, 234-a. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION ([i6mm silent 
motion) b&w. 10 min. Illustrates proper 
technique for applying artificial respiration 
to victims of drowning and shock. 6-ab. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION: BACK- 
PRESSURE ARM-LIFT METHOD (I6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 6 min. 1952. Demon- 
stration of the new back-pressure arm-lift 
methods by experts from Springfield Col- 
lege. Method has been adopted by most 
safety organizations to supersede all others. 
(TV) 12-ab, 56-ab, 105-b, 106-b, 108-b, 
109-b, Il l-b, 112-b, 122-b, 127-b, (TV) 
18l-a, 


BASIC FIRST AID SERIES (35mm sound 
or silent slidefilm) b&w. 5-10 min. each 
Series of 19 slidefilms designed to teach 
proper methods of treating emergency 
cases. Available singly or as a set. 78-a. 


section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


BILLION DOLLAR MALADY: THE COM- 
MON COLD (I6mm sound motion) b&w. 
14 min. 1952. The prevalence and cost to 
workers and employers of the common cold. 
How to safeguard against it. (TV) 19-ab, 
109-b, 112-b. 


THE BODY: PART I—First Aid Training 
Series (35mm sound or silent slidefilm) col. 
10 min. 1942. Muscles, tendons, skin, blood, 
skeleton, head, trunk, upper and lower limbs 
defined and illustrated. 47-a. 


THE BODY: PART II—First Aid Training 
Series (35mm sound or silent slidefilm) 
col. Il min. 1942. The internal parts of 
the body and vital organs defined and 
illustrated. 47-a. 


CAPITAL STORY ([!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 20 min. Industrial hygiene chemists 
and laboratory workers investigate and solve 
serious threats to worker's health. From the 
series, "This is America,’ produced by the 
Office of War Information. 9l-ac, 109-b. 


CHECKING FOR INJURIES (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. 1952. Outlines steps 
to be taken by first aiders in examining an 
accident victim. 172-a, (TV) 219-c. 


COMMON EMERGENCIES —First Aid 
Training Series (35mm sound or silent slide- 
film) b&w. 12 min. 1942. First aid treat- 
ment for most of the common injuries and 
illnesses which occur under normal condi- 
tions. 47-a, 108-c. 


DANGER IS YOUR COMPANION ([i6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 18 min. 1947. Dem- 
onstrates the importance of a working 
knowledge of first aid in meeting unex- 
pected emergencies when they arise. 104-b, 
117-b, 172-a, (TV) 219-c. 


DERMATOSES IN INDUSTRIAL WORK- 
ERS (iémm sound motion) col. 20 min. 
1940. Shows methods of investigation, 
patch tests, and other means of determining 
the presence of industrial caused derma- 
toses in workers. Also gives instructions on 
the care and treatment of patients suffering 
from these disorders. Suitable for doctors 
and industrial hygienists. 263-ab. 


DOCTOR IN INDUSTRY (i6mm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 60 min. 1946. Story of 
pioneering in industrial medicine, with a 
strong documentary flavor. Dramatic con- 
flict is used to sharpen the educational 
force. 39-c, 106-b, 223-b. 


DOCTOR'S ORDERS (Safety Management 


for Foremen Series): See Section 3. 


DRESSINGS AND BANDAGES: PARTS 
§ AND tl—First Aid Training Series (35mm 
sound or silent slidefilms) b&w., Part |, 11 
min; Part 2, 13 min. 1942. A set of two 
slidefilms demonstrating how to make and 
apply bandages to various wounds, and 
the materials to use for different wounds. 
Part |, is an introduction to the subject, 
Part 2, a more advanced study. May be 
obtained singly or as a set. 47-a, 108-c. 
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DRESSINGS AND BANDAGES USED IN 
FIRST AID—First Aid Series (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 43 frames. 1952. General 
discussion of the function of dressings and 
bandages. Attention given to six often 
used bandages. Demonstrates how to apply 
the proper bandage on typical occasions 


102-ab, 127-b, (TV) 208-b 


EMERGENCY ACTION TO SAVE LIVES: 
See Section 87. 


ESSENTIALS OF FIRST AID [!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 30 min. 1942. First aid for 
naval and maritime personnel. Describes 
some of the medical facilities afloat, meth 
ods of transporting and protecting injured 
men, rescuing and reviving men overcome 
by smoke, contents of Navy first aid kits 
and steps in the examination and treatment 
of the wounded. 3-b, 49-b, 108-c, 109-b 
172-a, 223-b. 


THE EYES AND THEIR CARE ([\iémm 
sound motion) b&w. I! min. 1941. Physiol 
ogy and hygiene of the eye. Field of vision 
night blindness, double near-sight 
edness, far-sightedness, astigmatism, infec 
tions, removal of foreign bodies, and meth- 
ods of protecting the eye are illustrated 
12-b, (TV) 37-ab, 49-b, 66-b, 105-b, 106-b 
109-b, Jll-b, 113-b, 115-b, [16-b, 117-b 
126-b, 217-b. 


vision 


EYES ON THE JOB (35mm sound slide 
film) b&w. 20 min. 1940. Cartoon in 
rhyme, featuring “Sammy Squint,"’ who 
points out need for better vision in indus- 
try as a direct aid to better work, fewer 
accidents, less loss of time and a better 
attitude toward the job. (TV) |6-ac. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES TO GO (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1947. Dramatizes 
the extreme risk involved in delaying or 
neglecting first aid for all injuries. Con 
vinces workers that it's smart to get first 
aid immediately for the 
hand or finger cut, or harmless-appearing 


burn. NSC-ab. 


even smallest 


FIRST AID (lémm sound motion) b&w 
I} min. 1941. Points out importance of 
knowledge of first aid. Gives proper pro 
cedures for caring for injured until medica 
aid arrives. Shows techniques of treatment 
for shock, bleeding, and 66-b 
Ili-b, 114-b, 115-b, 117-b 


fractures 


122-b 


FIRST AID (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w 
15 min. Revised, 1953. First aid procedures 
advocated by American Red Cross. Treat 
ments are demonstrated. 103-c 


FIRST AID: CARE OF MINOR WOUNDS 
(lémm silent motion) b&w. 4 min. 1932. 
Emphasizes importance of immediate first 
aid for minor wounds. Shows how to clean 
sterilize and bandage scratches and cuts. 


(TV) 37-ab, 109-b, 126-b. 


FIRST AID: CARRYING THE INJURED 
(16mm silent motion) b&w. 4 min. 1932. 
Shows methods of making stretchers when 
none are available and demonstrates proper 
carrying techniques. Stresses importance 
of not moving victim unless absolutely 
necessary. 3-b, (TV) 37-ab, 109-b, |16-b 
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FIRST AID: CONTROL OF BLEEDING 
(16mm silent motion) b&w. 10 min. 1932. 
Gives five major pressure points for con- 
trol of arterial and venous bleeding. Illus- 
trates methods of applying tourniquets. 
(TV) 37-ab, 109-b, 124-b, 126-b, 127-b. 


FIRST AID FOR BLEEDING AND SHOCK 
—First Aid Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 41 frames. 1952. How to stop bleed- 
ing; where to locate pressure points when 
digital pressure is applied; how to recognize 
and deal with shock. 102-a, 127-b, (TV) 
208-b. 


FIRST AID FOR BONE, MUSCLE AND 
JOINT INJURIES—First Aid Series (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 51 frames. 1952. De- 
fines simple and compound fractures and 
gives treatment for each. Discusses fractures 
of jaw, collarbone, ribs, spine, pelvis, hip, 
thigh, limbs. Also demonstrates aid for 
dislocations, sprains, and strains. 102-a, 


127-b, (TV) 208-b 


FIRST AID FOR BURNS IN CIVIL DE- 
FENSE: See Section 87. 


FIRST AID FOR INJURIES CAUSED BY 
HEAT AND COLD—First Aid Series (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 37 frames. 1952. 
Approved first aid procedures for treating 
simple injuries caused by extreme heat or 


cold. 102-a, 127-b, (TV) 208-b 


FIRST AID FOR WOUNDS—First Aid 
Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm) b&w. 40 
frames. 1952. Illustrates first aid for sev- 
eral kinds of wounds. Gives special atten- 
tion to first aid for snake bites and eye 
injuries. 102-a, 127-b, (TV) 208-b. 


FIRST AID: FUNDAMENTALS (l6émm 
sound motion) b&w or col. II 1953. 
Practical introduction to treatments of minor 
skin wounds, burns, sprains, and bruises. 
Also demonstrates back-pressure arm-lift 
method of artificial respiration. For high 
school levels. (TV) 26-ab. 


min. 


FIRST AID IN COMMON EMERGEN- 
CIES.—First Aid Series (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 40 frames. 1952. First aid 
procedures for many of the common emer- 
gencies found in everyday 102-a, 


127-b, (TV) 208-b. 


living. 


FIRST AID IN THE PREVENTION OF 
SHOCK (i6mm sound motion) b&w. 26 
min. 1950. How to recognize signs of 
shock. Proper and improper methods of 
handling injured to avoid this danger. 115-b 
122-b, 172-a. 


FIRST AID: INJURIES AND ACCIDENTS 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 26 min. U. S. 
Army first aid for various types of accidents 
and injuries. 118-b. 


FIRST AID ON THE SPOT (!6mm sound 


motion) b&w. I! min. 1951. Approved 
American Red Cross first aid techniques for 
treatment of wounds, burns, shock, frac 
tures, and bleeding. Includes demonstra 
tions of artificial respiration. (TV) 37-ab, 
108-b, 109-b, 110-b, I15-b, [16-b, 119-b 
126-b, 127-b. 


Numbers following film description refer to 


Only films marked NSC 


are 


FIRST AID SERIES (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 10 min. each. 1951. Nine filmstrips 
which teach basic first aid principles needed 
for safe and helpful treatment of accident 
victims. Available as a series or individually. 
See individual listings for more complete 
descriptions. Titles: Dressings and Bandages 
Used in First Aid; First Aid for Bleeding 
and Shock; First Aid for Bone, Muscle, and 
Joint Injuries; First Aid for Injuries Caused 
by Heat and Cold; First Aid for Wounds; 
First Aid in Common Emergencies; Trans- 
portation of the Injured; Use of Artificial 
Respiration in First Aid; Your Responsibility 
in First Aid. 102-a, (TV) 208-b. 


FIRST AID TF 1571, 1581 (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 25-33 min. 1951. Part |. 
Shows methods of treating major wounds, 
fractures, and burns. Part Il. Methods of 
treating everyday emergencies, such as for- 
eign objects in eye, poisoning, poison ivy, 
burns, scratches, and fainting. 1!72-a. 


FIRST AID TRAINING SERIES (35mm 
sound or silent slidefilm) b&w., 2 in col. 
6-14 min. 1942. Consists of seventeen 
slidefilms, two in color, together with in- 
structor’s manual, which give most of the 
practical methods of treating accident vic- 
tims. Available as a series or singly. See 
separate listings for detailed descriptions. 
Titles: The Purpose of First Aid; The Body, 
Part | (col.); The Body, Part II (col.); 
Shock; Unconsciousness; Common Emer- 
gencies; Minor Injuries; Wounds, Part |; 
Wounds, Part II; Dressings and Bandages, 
Part |; Dressings and Bandages, Part II; Poi- 
son; Fractures: Types; Fractures: Treatment; 
Fractures: Splints; Moving the Injured: 
Stretchers; Moving The Injured: Carrying. 
47-a. 


FIRST AID: WOUNDS AND FRACTURES 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1941. 
Basic rules of first aid for minor and major 
wounds, and most fracture cases. (TV) 
37-ab, 106-b, 108-b, 109-b, (TV) 110-b, 
121-b, 125-b, 126-b, 127-b, 223-b 


FIRST STEPS IN FIRST AID (lémm 
sound motion) b&w. 30 min. 1942. Gives 
basic information ceontained in standard 
first aid courses for beginners. 89-c, 106-b, 
109-b, (TV) J10-b, Jll-b, 112-b, 116-b, 
120-b, 121-b, 124-b, 126-b, 127-b, 223-b. 


FOOD KEEPS YOU FIT (35mm 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1942. "Accident 
Joe" is continually involved in accidents 
at work because of improper diet. Gives 
nine reasons why selection of nutritious food 
is self-insurance against accidents. 25-a. 


sound 


FRACTURES: PART I—First Aid Training 
Series (35mm sound or silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 12 min. 1942. Two principal types of 
fractures shown. Gives general first aid 
treatment for fracture of leg, upper arm, 
elbow, finger, and collar bone. 47-a, 108-c. 


FRACTURES: PART II—First Aid Training 
Series (35mm sound or silent slidefilm) b&w. 
13 min. 1942. Gives instructions for treat- 
ment of complicated fractures. Outlines five 


general rules to follow. 47-a, 108-c 


FRACTURES: PART IlI—First Aid Train 
ing Series (35mm sound or silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1942. How to make fixed 
traction splints. Illustrates different types 
of splints. 47-a. 


Guide to Sources 
from the National 


on page N-35 


available Safety Council. 





GUARD YOUR HEART (!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20-27 min. 1951. Dramatizes 
ways for industrial workers and other adults 
to live with their hearts by planning work 
and recreation properly. Explains how heart 
works and what changes take place in cer- 
tain major heart diseases. Made in co- 
operation with American Heart Association. 
(TV) 19-ab, 111-b, 223-b. 


HANDLE WITH CARE (iémm sound mo- 
tion) col. 14 min. 1947. How improper 
first aid can make injuries more serious. 
Specific "do's and “dont's" for handling 
accident victims in an emergency. (TV) 
2-c, 106-b. 


HELP WANTED (16mm sound motion) b&w. 
34 min. Revised, 1953. One of the popular 
films on basic first-aid, now completely re- 
vised and up-to-date. Back-pressure arm- 
lift method of artificial respiration is one 
new technique demonstrated. 3-b, 6-bc, 
12-c, 27-be, 87-b, 89-b, 91-b, 94-b, 105-b, 
106-b, 109-b, 110-b, Jtl-b, 112-b, 114-b, 
115-b, 116-b, 124-b, 126-b, 127-b, 223-b, 
232-c. 


HELP YOURSELF BEAT THE HEAT 
{16mm sound motion) col. 12 min. 1947. 
Made to teach best methods of combatting 
heat sickness in hot metal operations of the 
Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporation. Stresses 
good health habits, proper diet, and use of 
salt and dextrose. 92-c 


HOW TO AVOID MUSCLE STRAIN: 


See Section 9. 


HOW TO CATCH A COLD ([I6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1951. How 
colds are spread. Why a day in bed may 
protect others. Also points out that a cold 
may be the symptom of a more serious 
illness. Cartoon treatment used. (TV) 12-c, 
105-b, 106-b, 108-b, 109-b, 116-b, 117-b, 
126-b, 127-b, 223-b. 


THE HUMAN BODY IN FIRST AID (|6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 20 min. 1945. Pre- 
sents information on the human body neces- 
sary to a basic knowledge of first aid. Uses 
anatomical and human models, dissecting 
laboratory, animation and other resources 
to present the subject. 106-b. 


THE HUMAN BODY: SKELETON (iémm 
sound motion) b&w or col. I! min. 1953. 
Purpose of film is to explain most important 
parts of human skeleton, especially in terms 
of action and coordination. Complexity and 
operation of system shown through use of 
fluoroscopic technique. Can be used as 
basic approach to first aid. (TV) 26-ab. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHAUST SYSTEMS (iémm 
sound motion) b&w. 12 min. 1950. Demon- 
strates with miniature models and also “live” 
action, types of hoods, baffles, elbows, and 
fans, used in modern industrial exhaust sys- 
tems. Comparative effectiveness of each 
system is illustrated with artificial smoke 
produced by titanium tetrachloride smoke, 
which enables one to see amount of air 
control afforded by each hood and baffle. 
Stress is put on importance of selecting 
proper type of exhaust unit for specific 


See ‘How to Use 
locating specific films, subjects, and sources. 


Sponsored by 
(TV) 257-ab. 


function it must perform. 
the University of Michigan. 


KEEP OUT INFECTION (35mm _ sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. Revised 1951. Deals 
primarily with the sources and prevention 
of infections. One section is devoted to 
care of injuries. 103-c. 


KEEPING FIT (iémm sound motion) b&w. 
10 min. Simple rules of health and hygiene 
for the worker and his family. 66-b, 106-b, 
117-b. 


MEN IN DANGER (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 19 min. 1941. A general discussion 
of workers’ health and the social legislation 
affecting their safety. Deals with serious 
types of industrial accidents and some of 
the major occupational diseases. 45-b, 


112-b, 223-b. 


MINOR INJURIES —First Aid Training 
Series (35mm sound or silent slidefilm) b&w. 
14 min. 1942. Methods used in treating 
minor everyday injuries. General instruction 
film for first aid trainees. 47-a, 108-c. 


MINUTES THAT COUNT (l6mm sound 
motion) col. 60 min. 1943. A comprehen- 
sive approach to several aspects of first 
aid: |. how to stop arterial bleeding; 2. 
dressing open wounds; 3. artificial respira- 
tion; fractures and dislocations. 152-a. 


MOVING THE INJURED: PART I—First 
Aid Training Series. (35mm sound or silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 9 min. 1942. Demonstrates 
how to move the injured on various types 
of stretchers. 47-a. 


MOVING THE INJURED: PART IIi—First 
Aid Training Series (35mm sound or silent 
slidefilm) b&w. I! min. 1942. Improvising 
a stretcher; how to carry an injured person 
when a stretcher can't be made quickly. 
47-a. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 
(16mm sound motion) col. 42 min. Revised, 
1953. Illustrates an industrial physician's 
problems in educating management to take 
greater interest in their employees’ health. 
Shows Brooklyn Industrial Health Commit- 
tee's plan working in cooperation with man- 
agement and the medical profession. Also 
discusses the most common industrial health 
problems. 52-ab. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME: See Section 24. 


OPEN FOR INFECTION (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 25 min. 1946. Warns against 
neglecting even the smallest wound and 
stresses the importance of prompt first aid 
treatment for such wounds. NSC-ab, 116-b, 
201-c. 


PENALTY OF NEGLECT ([l6émm silent 
motion) b&w. 15 min. Depicts effect of 
failure to get prompt first aid when in- 
jured. Many scenes taken in operating room 
and show actual operation on hand which 
became infected. 201-c. 


section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


PERSONNEL DAMAGE CONTROL: AR- 
TIFICIAL RESPIRATION (i6mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 10 min. 1943. Demonstrations of 
artificial respiration for counteracting the 
effects of drowning, asphyxiation or elec- 
trical shock. Prone-pressure method used. 
108-c, 109-b, 154-a. 


PERSONNEL DAMAGE CONTROL: 
FRACTURES (iémm sound motion) b&w. 
11 min. Diagrams skeletal structure, then 
shows bone movement resulting from muscle 
tension. Describes simple and compound 
fractures and illustrates first aid techniques. 
109-b, 154-a. 


PERSONNEL DAMAGE CONTROL: 
FUNDAMENTALS OF FIRST AID (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. |! min. 1946. Shows first 
aid facilities on ships. Illustrates treatment 
for victims of bleeding, suffocation or shock. 
Discusses methods of lifting and carrying 
injured. Reviews principles of first aid. 
109-b, 154-a. 


PERSONNEL DAMAGE CONTROL: 
HEAT STROKE, SUNSTROKE, BURNS 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 8 min. 1947. 
Explains and illustrates causes and treatment 
of heat exhaustion. Pictures victims suffer- 
ing sunstroke and burns, and emphasizes 
need for immediate treatment and avoidance 


of shock. 109-b, 154-a. 


PERSONNEL DAMAGE CONTROL: 
WOUNDS ([I6mm sound motion) bé&w. 
8 min. 1947. Explains blood passage through 
body and shows five major pressure points 
for digital pressure. Emphasizes need for 
immediate stoppage of bleeding and gives 
recommended treatment for various kinds 


of bleeding. 109-b, 154-a. 


POISON—First Aid Training Series (35mm 
sound or silent slidefilm) b&w. 8 min. 1942. 
First aid treatment for drug, food and 
carbon monoxide poisoning. 47-a. 


THE PURPOSE OF FIRST AID—First Aid 
Training Series (35mm sound or silent slide- 
film) b&w. 8 min. 1942. A preview of the 
course, giving some reasons for need of a 
knowledge of first aid. Some applications 
of first aid shown. 47-a. 


SAFE DRINKING WATER FROM SMALL 
WATER SUPPLIES: See Section 82. 


SAVE A DAY (i6mm sound motion) b&w. 
10 min. 1942. Effective industrial hygiene 
illustrated. Emphasizes the importance of 
keeping men on the job by removing in- 
dustrial health hazards. State industrial hy- 
giene engineers are shown in action, taking 
dust counts in a factory, and changing a 
miner's drill to prevent silicosis. 9l-ac, 


109-b, 223-b. 


SAVE THIS LIFE (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 5 min. 1952. Describes in detail the 
new back-pressure arm-lift method of ar- 
tificial respiration used by the Red Cross 
and most rescue units. |7-ab. 


SAVING LIVES: See Section 87. 





SECONDS COUNT (6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 8 min. 1953. Film teaches the Niel 
son back-pressure arm-lift method of arti 
ficial respiration. Shows proper application 
of technique, way to change operators dur 
ing application, and stimulants to give vic- 
tim after he revives. Shows this method 
of artificial respiration under very realistic 
conditions. Suitable for all age groups 


(TV) 2-c. 


SHOCK—First Aid Training Series (35mm 
sound or silent slidefilm) b&w. 6 min. 1942 
How to recognize and treat victims of 
shock. 47-a, 108-c. 


STOP SILICOSIS (I6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1940. The danger of silicosis 
and other dust hazards in industrial plants 
Gives detailed information on how to elim 
inate these hazards. 1!06-b, 107-b, 108-b 
109-b. 


TEMPERATURE, PULSE AND RESPIRA- 
TION (16mm sound motion) b&w. 15 min. 
1943. How to take the pulse, temperature 
and respiration count of an accident victim 


109-b, 172-a. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE INJURED— 
First Aid Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 34 frames. 1952. Demonstrates proper 
technique for transporting injured when 
such transportation is essential. Describes 
in detail several methods generally used. 


102-a, 127-b, (TV) 208-b. 


TREATMENT FOR BLEEDING: SHOCK: 
PREVENTING INFECTION — Basic Shop 
Safety Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w 
10! frames. 1944. First aid procedures for 
severe bleeding, shock, and for preventing 
infection. Also illustrates methods of treat 
ing fractures. 47-a. 


UNCONSCIOUSNESS—First Aid Training 
Series (35mm sound or silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 13 min. 1942. First aid in hysteria, 
fainting, heat exhaustion, and the various 
types of shock. 47-a, 108-c. 


USE OF ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION IN 
FIRST AID—First Aid Series (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 38 frames. 1952. Explains 
how and when to use new back-pressure 
arm-lift method of artificial respiration. 


102-a, 127-b, (TV) 208-b. 


WOUNDS: PART I—First Aid Training 
Series (35mm sound or silent yslidefilm) 
b&w. 9 min. 1942. Shows first aid measures 
for stoppage of bleeding. Describes ways 
of preventing infection. 47-a. 


WOUNDS: PART II—First Aid Training 
Series (35mm sound or silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 10 min. 1942. How to treat abrasions, 
cuts, animal and snake bites. 47-a. 


YOUR DOCTOR AND YOU (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1945. Shows im- 
portance of cooperating with doctor and 
carrying out his instructions by picturing 
occupational accidents resulting from lack 
of such cooperation. 1!03-c. 


YOUR FIRST DEFENSE (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1944. Discusses skin as 
protection for body. Shows care necessary 
for avoiding occupational dermatoses. !03-c. 
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YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IN FIRST AID 
—First Aid Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 38 frames. 1952. Nine principles of 
first aid for the beginner. 102-a, 127-b, (TV) 
208-b. 


ra 


PERSONAL PROTECTIVE 
EQUIPMENT 


THE AIR WE BREATHE (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 26 min. 1946. The why and 
how of respirator protection for workers 
exposed to dust, gas and other air con- 
taminants. Historical development, labora- 
tory testing, maintenance, and use of respi- 
rators explained and demonstrated. (TV) 
54-ac. 


BREATH OF LIFE (i6mm sound motion) 
col., 15 min. or b&w., 7 min. 1949. The use 
of breathing equipment by firemen and in- 
dustrial workers in smoke and toxic atmos- 


pheres. (TV) 202-c. 
BREATHING APPARATUS: See Section 85. 


DON'T DROP YOUR GUARD: See Sec- 
tion 9. 


EASY ON THE EYES (!6mm sound motion 
or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 
1949. Reminds workers to be conscious of 
eye hazards. Shows various types of glasses 
for specific jobs and stresses three rules: 
proper fitting, correct protection, keep them 
clean. NSC-ab. 


EYE PROTECTION — Basic Shop Safety 
Series (35mm_ silent slidefilm) b&w. 82 
frames. 1945. Selection, adjustment and 
care of chipper's goggles. Use of welder's 
goggles, helmets and hand shield. 47-a. 


THE EYES AND THEIR CARE: See Sec- 
tion 6. 


THE EYES HAVE IT (35mm sound motion 
or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. An 
appeal for the use of goggles in industry. 
Their value demonstrated by case histories 
of eye accidents. (sound motion) 6l-a, (TY) 
72-a, 116-b. 


IT DOESN'T HAVE TO HAPPEN: See 
Section 28. 


THE LONG NIGHT (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1953. A man, tempo- 
rarily blinded by an industrial accident, 
awaits the outcome of an operation to save 
his sight. Shows why protective equipment 
is needed when eye hazards exist in indus- 
try. 103-c. 


MY EYE DEAL (35mm sound slidefilm) col. 
10 min. 1946. Herkimer learns the value of 
wearing safety goggles. A cartoon in story 
form. NSC-ab. 


NO ACCIDENTS (Iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. Shows importance of keeping 
floors and machines free of shavings and 
litter. Discusses safe clothing, protection of 
hair for women, safety shoes and goggles. 
66-b, 108-b, 120-b. 


ONE OUNCE OF SAFETY (iémm sound 
motion) b&w. 17 min. 1950. Shows the ad- 
vantage of wearing safety shoes on the 
job. Construction of safety shoes also il- 
lustrated. (TV) 167-ac. 


PROTECTING EYES AT WORK (35mm 
silent slidefilm) col. 47 frames. 1952. Pre- 
cautions to be taken when working with 
various tools and machines. Also illustrates 
proper use of goggles. (TV) 67-a. 


RIGHT DRESS (Safety Management for 


Foremen Series): See Section 3. 


RIGHT ON THE NOSE: See Section 3. 


SAFE CLOTHING—Accidents Don't Hap- 
pen Series (16mm sound motion) b&w. 8 
min. 1949. Humorous dramatization of the 
importance of wearing the right clothing 
for the job. Shows proper dress for weld- 
ers, moulders, and other male and female 
workers. Available in Spanish from source 
19. (TV) 19-a, 45-b, 59-b, 66-b, 127-b, 
172-a, 223-b. 


UNDER COVER (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. Revised 1950. Describes and 
illustrates principal types of protective 
clothing and equipment. Explains why it 
is necessary and profitable for employee to 
use them. 103-c. 


YOU BET YOUR LIFE: See Section 85. 


YOUR FUTURE IS IN SIGHT (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. Revised, 1953. 
Importance of personal protective equipment 
for eyes in industry emphasized by telling 
how it feels to be blind. 103-c. 


YOUR RICHEST GIFT (i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 12 min. 1951. Demonstrates eye 
protection program. Shows why protection 
is necessary and profitable. Suitable for 
supervisory personnel, employee meetings. 
65-ac. 


& 
HOUSEKEEPING AND FALLS 


DISORDERLY CONDUCT (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. Revised 1952. Cov- 
ers the principal factors in industrial house- 
keeping. Includes a discussion on the per- 
sonal factor in sanitation. 103-c. 


THE FALL GUY (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 25 min. 1946. Discusses the hazards of 
various types of falls, which are shown to 
be the major cause of loss of time in most 


industries. NSC-ab, 116-b, 201-c. 


THE FALL OF MAN (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. Revised, 1949. Shows ma- 
jor cause of falls, both on and off the job, 
and some of the measures to be taken to 
prevent them. 103-c. 


Numbers following film description refer to ‘Guide to Sources" on page N-35. 
Only films marked NSC are available from the National Safety Council. 





FALLS—Accidents Don't Happen Series 
(6mm sound motion) b&w. 5 min. 1946. 
Advises workers to watch their step, keep 
floors clean and report danger spots im- 
mediately. Available in Spanish version 
from source 19. (TV) 19-a, 45-b, 59-b, 
66-b, 126-b, 127-b, 172-a 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—FOR MEN 
ONLY: See Section 20. 


GRIME DOESN'T PAY (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 20 min. 1947. The importance of 
good housekeeping in preventing plant ac- 
cidents. Story depicts a man hunt for the 
criminal "Poor Housekeeping,” who is finally 
tracked down and thrown out by "Good 
Housekeeping.’ Workers are then convinced 
that “grime doesn't pay." NSC-ab, 116-b. 


KEEP IT CLEAN (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1944. Proves any plant can 
be kept clean if everyone pitches in. “Be- 
fore" and “after'’ pictures of housekeeping 
are shown. Tells how to interest workers in 
keeping the plant clean, and points out the 
trouble spots that need special attention. 
NSC-ab. 


THE MAGIC CARPET [!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. I! min. 1943. How to prevent 
slipping accidents and eliminate fire hazards 
in industry. 100-c. 


MAINTAINING A SAFE SHOP —Basic 
Shop Safety Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 64 frames. 1945. General discussion 
of shop safety. Illustrates need of keeping 
floors, aisles and stairways safe. Shows 
proper disposal of wiping cloths. Cautions 
about nails and proper disposal of scrap 
materials. Demonstrates best methods of 
handling and storing materials and moving 
heavy objects. 47-a. 


NO ACCIDENTS: See Section 7. 


NO LAUGHING MATTER (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1944. General dis- 
cussion of falls in industry. Outlines pre- 
vention of falls involving vehicles, ladders 
and scaffolds, then points out miscellaneous 


fall hazards. NSC-ab. 


SAFETY IS IN ORDER (Safety Manage- 


ment for Foremen Series): See Section 3. 


MATERIALS: HANDLING 
AND STORAGE 


BRAIN BEATS BRAWN (Safety Manage- 


ment for Foremen Series): See Section 3. 


CONTROL OF FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS: 
See Section 12. 


DON'T DROP YOUR GUARD (iémm 
sound motion) col. 10 min. 1951. The im- 
portance of safety devices in the shop. How 
the worker can protect himself by becom- 
ing safety conscious. Of particular interest 
to those handling and storing materials. 2-c. 


EASY DOES IT (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1951. Safe practices in ma- 
terial handling. Demonstrates handling of 
a variety of materials. 103-c. 


FREIGHT HANDLING SAFETY: See Sec- 
tion 28. 


GIANT HANDS OF INDUSTRY (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1944. Points 
out the two main causes of crane accidents 
—failure to use correct hand signals and 
failure to keep in the clear. Illustrates 
standard hand signals and gives safety tips. 
NSC-ab. 


HANDLE WITH CARE (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 20 min. 1951. The use of trucks 
to handle and move materials within the 
plant. Precaution which must be taken in 
their use. NSC-ab, 106-b, 116-b. 


HANDLING — Accidents Don't Happen 
Series (16mm sound motion) b&w. 7 min. 
1946. A Joe Doakes Fun Film in the form 
of a quiz. Covers most of the important 
points of materials handling. Available in 
Spanish from source 19. (TV) 19-a, 45-b, 
59-b, 66-b, 126-b, 127-b, 172-a. 


HOW TO AVOID MUSCLE STRAIN (i 6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 14 min. 1949. Techni- 
cal approach to body actions involved in 
lifting. Shows stresses to which the body is 
subjected and methods of working with the 
muscles instead of against them. Also avail- 
able in Spanish version from source 19. 
(TV) 19-ab, 108-b, 109-b, 112-b, 127-b, 
223-b. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMPRESSED 
GASES (35mm sound slidefilm) col. 18 min. 
Discusses properties, color, and uses of 
some important compressed gases. Includes 
identification of storage cylinders, handling 
of gases, and constant attention to safe 
practices. 172-a. 


MAINTAINING A SAFE SHOP: See Sec- 


tion 8. 


MAN-HANDLED (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. Revised, 1950. Points out that 
every man, woman and child handles ma- 
terials daily and that many accidents are 
caused by unsafe handling. 103-c. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL: See Section 5. 


OPERATOR'S CARE AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT (iémm sound motion) b&w. 
17 min. Gives rules for safe operation and 
maintenance of fork lift trucks used by 
military personnel, but applicable to general 
industries as well. 172-a. 


THE PRACTICE OF RADIOLOGICAL 
SAFETY (!6mm sound motion) b&w. 33 
min. How shipments of radioactive materials 
are handled, the preparation of doses for 
therapy, and the manufacture of synthetic 
compounds shown. Placing strong emphasis 
on safety precautions, film pictures the pro- 
tective clothing and metering equipment 
used by personnel handling these materials. 
172-a. 


See “How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


locating specific films, subjects, and sources 


SAFE HANDLING OF COMPRESSED 
GASES (35mm sound slidefilm) col. 25 min. 
Using negative approach, film stresses 
“don'ts” in transporting, storing, and han- 
dling compressed gases. Importance of tem- 
perature and moisture control, protection 
of valves, disposition of empty cylinders, 
and segregation of gas is shown. 172-a. 


SAFE HANDLING OF MATERIALS 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1945. 
Shows proper ways of lifting and carrying 
—avoiding strains, sprains, hernias, smashed 
fingers and toes. NSC-ab. 


SAFE PRACTICES IN THE HOISTING 
OF MATERIAL (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 82 frames. Discusses types of wire 
rope cable and shows methods of manufac- 
ture. Illustrates proper methods of han- 
dling—how to “seize” it, how to use slings 
properly, the right and wrong ways of clip- 
ping, the capacities of different wire ropes, 
hand signals used in hoisting, and the prop- 
er procedures to follow for safe hoisting. 
Test included. 108-c. 


SAFETY IN CRANE HOOKING ([lémm 
silent motion) b&w. 25 min. 1948. Specific 
instructions on hooking various kinds of 
loads for crane hoists. Several types of 
equipment shown. 179-c. 


SAFETY SAVES (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 25 min. 1953. Safe practices in the 
operation of powered industrial trucks. May 
be used in training new drivers or as a 
refresher lesson for experienced men. 224-c. 


YOU AND YOUR TRACTOR (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1946. Illustrates 
safe practices in operation of industrial 
power trucks. Covers lift trucks, flatbeds 
and various types of industrial tractors. In- 
cludes manual for group discussion. NSC-ab. 
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TOOLS: HAND AND 
POWERED 


A B C OF HAND TOOLS (l6mm sound 
motion) col. 34 min. 1946. Proper use of 
pliers, hammers, saws and other hand tools 
demonstrated through entertaining animated 
drawings. 39-c, 108-b, 115-b. 


AXEMANSHIP: See Section 23. 


FOR SAFETY'S SAKE (iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 15 min. 1944. How to use, 
inspect, and care for portable power tools. 
Covers drills, grinders, saws, and electrical 
tools. Available in Spanish from source 19. 
NSC-ab, 19-a, 1 16-b. 


HAND TOOLS: HAMMERS, SAWS— 
Woodworking Tools and Machines Series 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 67 frames. 
1944. Selecting, carrying and arranging 
tools at the workbench. Safe use of coping 
saws, handsaws, hammers. 47-a. 
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HELPING HANDS (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. each. 1948. Three slidefilms 
illustrating safe practices in the use of 
various tools. Available separately or as 
a series. 


Part |: Common hand tool accidents and 
means of avoiding them. Covers hammers 
wrenches, pliers, chisels, files 
and non-sparking tools. 


screwdr vers 


Part 2: Safe use of shovels, crowbars 
axes, hatchets, wood saws, hack saws and 


drills. 


Part 3: Safe use of portable power tools 
including electric drills, saws, grinders 
rotary scratch brushes, buffers and polishers 
103-c. 


KNIFECRAFT (i6mm sound motion) b&w 
or col. I! min. 1948. An expert is shown 
whittling a doll lamp. Safety precautions 
stressed throughout. |7-ab, 109-b 


PLANES, BITS, KNIVES, CHISELS, 
SCREWDRIVERS, FILES—Woodworking 
Tools and Machines Series (35mm _ silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 72 frames. 1944. Proper 
selection and use of these tools illustrated 
Includes discussion of smooth, jack and 
jointer planes; gouges and wood rasps. 47-a. 


RULES FOR TOOLS (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 20 min. 1942. Dramatizes safe 
practices in the use of small hand tools 
Built around four rules: select the right 
tool, be sure it's in good condition, use it 
properly, and put it away safely. NSC-ab 


SAFE IN HAND (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 20 min. 1946. Consists of two film 
strips: Part 1, Machinist's Tools and Part 
2, Maintenance Tools. Part | illustrates safe 
practices in use of hammers, chisels, 
wrenches, pliers, screwdrivers. Part 2 shows 
safe practices in the use of saws, axes, 
pinch-bars, crowbars, and jacks. NSC-ab 


SAFE ONLY IN SMART HANDS—Coro 
net Safety Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 52 frames. 1948. Gives rules for the 
safe operation of power driven saws, lathes 
drills, and other machines. Also illustrates 
safe use of hand tools, such as hammers 
screwdrivers, and saws. For junior and 
senior high school levels. NSC-a, 127-b. 


SOLDERING—Aircraft Mechanics Series 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 7! frames. 
1942. Explains soldering and its uses. Shows 
methods, flux, types and heat sources. Il- 
lustrates steps taken in preparing the bit. 
Stresses safety precautions. 47-a. 


USE AND CARE OF HAND TOOLS 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 1942. Series of 
six films showing proper use of hand tools 
and the accident hazards to be avoided in 
their use. Titles: Wrenches (20 min.), Pliers 
and Screwdrivers (17 min.), Chisels (12 
min.), Hammers (1! min.), Punches, Drifts 
and Bars (14 min.), Hacksaws [18 min.) 
Available singly or as a set. (TV) 200-ac. 
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Ml 
MACHINE OPERATION 
AND GUARDING 


BAND SAW—Woodworking Tools and Ma- 
chines Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
89 frames. 1944. Introduction to the band 
saw with names and functions of the parts. 
Also shows safe practices for setting up 


and using. 47-a. 


BELT SANDER—Woodworking Tools and 
Machines Series (35mm_ silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 84 frames. 1944. Introduction to belt 
sander, with names and function of parts. 
Safety precautions to take when setting up, 
operating, replacing abrasive belt and 
changing sander for horizontal operations. 
47-a. 


CIRCULAR SAW: PARTS, INSTALLING A 
BLADE—Woodworking Tools and Machines 
Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm) b&w. 76 
frames. 1944. Introduction to the circular 
saw. Nomenclature and function of parts. 
Basic safe practices information. 47-a. 


CIRCULAR SAW: SETTING UP, OPER- 
ATING—Woodworking Tools and Machines 
Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm) b&w. 64 
frames. 1944. Shows methods of setting up 
and using the circular saw and gives advice 
as to safe practices in operating. 47-a. 


DISK SANDER—Woodworking Tools and 
Machines Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 48 frames. 1944. Introduction to the 
disk sander. Shows kinds of sanders and 
gives nomenclature and function of the 
parts. Safe practices for setting up and us- 
ing are demonstrated. 47-a. 


DRILL PRESS—Woodworking Tools and 
Machines Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 82 frames. 1944. Introduction to the 
drill press. Nomenclature and function of 
the parts. Safe practices for setting up and 
using. 47-a. 


DRILL PRESSES: PARTS i AND Ii—in- 
troduction To Machining Series, Kit C 
(35mm _ silent slidefilm) b&w. Part 1, 47 
frames; Part 2, 43 frames. 1942. 

Part |: Types of presses and their struc- 
tural parts; when and where used; safety 
precautions to be taken when holding drill 
in press. 

Part 2: Holding work in press; seven 
major operations performed with press; 
safety precautions to be taken when using. 

May be obtained singly or as a set. 47-a. 


GRINDING AND SHARPENING—Avia- 
tion Metalsmiths Series (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 17 frames. 1942. Shows proper 
methods of sharpening tools on electric 
grinders. Includes sharpening twist drills 
and checking drill angles with drill gauges. 
47-a. 


GRINDING MACHINES—Introduction To 
Machining Series, Kit C (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 40 frames. 1942. What grinders 


and grinding wheels are—what can be done 
with them—types of abrasives and wheels 
used—safe practices in using. 47-a. 


THE GRINDING WHEEL, ITS CARE AND 
USE (!émm sound motion) col. 17 min. 
1950. Points out that a grinding wheel is 
like any other cutting instrument and should 
be used with the same care and precau- 
tions as a knife. Tells how to care for and 
store it, use it safely, and gives correct 
dressing procedures. 62-c. 


GRINDING WHEEL SAFETY (\i6mm sound 
notion) col. 20 min. Covers the principal 
sause of wheel breakage and emphasizes 
the need for proper guarding. Stresses need 
for care in selection of wheels, based on 
American Standard Safety Code for abra- 
sive wheels. 62-c. 


GUARD DUTY (Safety Management for 


Foremen Series): See Section 3. 


HEADS YOU WIN (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. I5 min. 1954. The importance of 
safety in the small machine shop is stressed 
by giving the story of the man who retired 
from his job in a large industrial plant and 
took a job in a small shop. He finds that 
safety needs a lot of attention whether 
working in large or small industries. Spon- 
sored by the Zurich Insurance Company. 
103-c 


INTRODUCTION TO MACHINING SE- 
RIES, KIT C (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
454 frames. 1942. Series of ten filmstrips, which 
give instructions on safe use of various ma- 
chines. Available as a kit or singly. See 
separate listings for detailed descriptions. 
Titles: Drill Presses, Part 1; Drill Presses, 
Part Il; Grinding Machines; Lathes, Part |; 
Lathes, Part II; Milling Machines; Shapers; 
Planers; Specialized Machines: Turret Lathes; 
Other Specialized Machines. 47-a. 


IT DOESN'T HAVE TO HAPPEN: See Sec- 
tion 5. 


JIG SAW—Woodworking Tools and Ma- 
chines Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
96 frames. 1944. Introduction to the jig 
saw with names and function of parts; safe 
practices for setting up and using. 47-a. 


JOINTER—Woodworking Tools and Ma- 
chines Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
83 frames. 1944. Introduction to the jointer. 
Names and functions of its parts. Safe 
practices for setting up and using. 47-a. 


KINDS, PARTS, SAFETY—Safe Practices 
in Metal Working Engine Lathe Series 
(35mm _ silent slidefilm) b&w. 70 frames. 
1946. Types and parts of metal working 
lathes. How to avoid injury when using. 
47-a. 


LATHE: FACEPLATE TURNING, OTHER 
OPERATIONS—Woodworking Tools and 
Machines Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm' 
b&w. 74 frames. 1944. Shows proper method 
of setting up lathe for faceplate turning, 
sanding and polishing, and drilling. 47-a. 


Numbers following film description refer to “Guide to Sources'’ on page N-35 


Only films marked NSC 


are available from the National Safety Council. 





LATHE: PARTS, SPINDLE TURNING— 
Woodworking Tools and Machines Series 
(35mm_ silent slidefilm) b&w. 86 frames. 
1944. Introduction to the wood turning 
lathe. Types and nomenclature of parts. 
Safe practices for setting up and using a 
lathe for spindle turning. 47-a. 


LATHES—Introduction to Machining Series, 
Kit C (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 105 
frames. 1942. 

Part |: The lathe; its construction. Prin- 
cipal parts and functions. Holding work in 
lathe. 

Part 2: Operations performed on lathe— 
facing, straight turning, taper turning, drill- 
ing, boring, reaming, thread cutting, knurl- 
ing. Care of lathes. Safety hints for their 
use. Available separately or as a kit. 47-a. 


MACHINES—Accidents Don't Happen 
Series (16mm sound motion) b&w. 8 min. 
1946. Discusses accidents caused by care- 
less use of shop machines. Stresses use of 
guards on machinery, safe clothing and per- 
sonal protective equipment. Available in 
Spanish from source 19. (TV) 19-a, 45-b, 
59-b, 66-b, 87-b, 126-b, 127-b, 172-a. 


MEN WHO COME BACK: See Section 3. 


MILLING MACHINE S—Introduction to 
Machining Series, Kit C (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 61 frames. 1942. What the ma- 
chine is—its construction and basic parts— 
how it works; safety precautions to be taken 
in using. 47-a. 


OTHER SPECIALIZED MACHINES—In- 
troduction to Machining Series, Kit C (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 45 frames. 1942. The 
basic principles of broaching machines, slot- 
ters, boring mills, profilers, and hobbers— 
what they do and the safety precautions to 
take when using them. 47-a 


PLANER—Woodworking Tools and Ma- 
chines Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
75 frames. 1944. Introduction to planer 
with names and functions of parts. Safe 
practices for setup and use. 47-a. 


PLANERS—Introduction to Machining 
Series, Kit C (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
40 frames. 1942. Difference between shaper 
and planer explained. Construction fea- 
tures of planer and types of work performed 
illustrated. Safety factors also introduced. 
47-a 


POWER SUPPLY—Basic Shop Safety Series 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 120 frames. 
1944. How to start and stop machines. Il- 
lustrates these machines wired separately 
from each other, controlled by hand master 
switch, using motor controllers and emer- 
gency stop stations, or driven by overhead 
belts. 47-a. 


SAFE PRACTICES IN METALWORKING 
ENGINE LATHE SERIES (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 909 frames. 1942. A series 
of II slidefilms on the safe operation of 
the engine lathe. Covers most of the safety 
aspects in the use of that tool. Available 
as a series or singly. 47-a 


See ‘How to Use 
ocating specific films, subjects, and sources 


SAWMILL SAFETY: See Section 23. 


SHAPERS —Introduction to Machining 
Series, Kit C. (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
42 frames. 1942. Basic parts and functions 
of the shaper. Shaper tools, types of work 
performed, and safety precautions to fol- 
low. 47-a. 


SPECIALIZED MACHINES: TURRET 
LATHES—Introduction to Machining Series, 
Kit C (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 31 
frames. 1942. Shows what turret lathe is 
and what can be done with it. Safety pre- 
cautions to be taken in using also shown. 
47-a. 


TOOL GRINDER—Woodworking Tools and 
Machines Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 63 frames. 1944. Introduces tool 
grinder by explaining kinds used and names 
and functions of parts. Also gives safe 
practices in using. 47-a. 


WOODWORKING MACHINES (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 17 min. 1946. Shows 
hazards in use of woodworking machinery. 
Discusses safety rules and practices. In- 
structor’s manual included. NSC-ab. 


WOODWORKING TOOLS AND MA- 
CHINES SERIES (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 1059 frames. 1944. Series of 14 film- 
strips giving instructions on operation of 
woodworking of machines and tools. Stress 
safety precautions. For high school and 
adult levels. Available singly or as a series. 
See separate listings for detailed descrip- 
tions. Titles: Hand Tools-Hammers-Saws; 
Planes, Bits, Knives, Chisels, Screwdrivers, 
Files, Tool Grinder; Drill Press; Jig Saw: 
Band Saw; Disk Sander: Belt Sander; Lathe: 
Parts-Spindle Turning; Lathe: Faceplate Turn- 
ing—Other Operations; Planer; Jointer; Cir- 
cular Saw: Parts-Installing a Blade; Circular 
Saw: Setting Up-Operating. 47-a. 


WORKING SAFELY IN THE SHOP: See 
Section 17. 


12 
FIRE AND EXPLOSIONS 


A WAY WITH FIRES [l6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 30 min. 1951. Demonstrates 
proper operation of various types of fire 
extinguishers. Shows how many fires could 
have been extinguished if someone had 
known what to do in the emergency. (TV) 
10-c, 12-c. 


APPROVED BY THE UNDERWRITERS: 
See Section 88. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM ([!6mm sound motion 
or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 13> min. 
1950. Instructs worker on the control of 
fires—how to turn in an alarm, how to meet 
emergency situations. Shows in simple 
fashion how the various classes of fire ex- 
tinguishers are used and explains the theory 
of combustion. Spanish version of !6mm 
sound motion available from source 19. 


NSC-ab, 19-a, 108-b. 


section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


CONTROL OF FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS 
(16mm silent motion) b&w. 18 min. 1941. 
Wrong and right methods of handling, 
storing and conserving all types of flam- 
mable liquids. Safety factors found in flame 
arrester protected containers, vents and 
other devices stressed. 71-c. 


CRUSADERS AGAINST FIRE [16mm sound 
motion) col. 26 min. 1952. General infor- 
mation on automatic sprinklers. Shows how 
they protect industry against loss by sudden 
fire. 12-c, 75-ac. 


FIGHT THAT FIRE (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 12 min. 1943. Explains the types and 
various uses of fire extinguishers; also, how 
to handle special types of fires. 12-b, 66-b, 
69-ab, 86-a, 87-b, 108-b, 109-b, II 1-b, 117-b 
119-b, 122-b, 124-b, 126-b, 127-b. 


FIRE (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 25 min. 
1946. The careless flip of a match causes 
a large plant to burn and puts hundreds 
of men out of work. An appeal for caution 
on the part of every employee. NSC-a. 


FIRE AND YOUR HOSPITAL: See Sec- 
tion 22. 


FIRE POWER: See Section 27. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND OTHER PRE- 
CAUTIONS IN WELDING AND CUT- 
TING: See Section 15. 


FIRE SAFETY IN HOSPITALS AND SAN- 
ITARIUMS: See Section 22. 


HANDLE WITH CARE: See Section 32. 


THE MAGIC CARPET: 


See Section 8. 


MODERN MAGIC IN FIRE PROTECTION 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 30 min. Tech- 
nical approach to industrial fire prevention. 
Shows the operation of certain types of 
sprinkler systems. 75-ac. 


NOT TOO HOT TO HANDLE (iémm 
sound motion) col. 19 min. 1952. Illustrates 
various types of extinguishing equipment 
used to fight different types of fires. (TV) 
231-ac. 


OBJECT LESSON IN FIRE PREVENTION 
(!6mm sound motion) b&w. 14 min. 1950. 
Shows training in fire prevention of army 
and navy personnel working in overhaul and 
repair shops of military establishments. 
154-a. 


SAFE EXIT: See Section 85. 


STOP FIRES, SAVE JOBS (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 19 min. 1950. Shows em- 
ployees how industrial fires start—what to 
do about them—how to turn in an alarm— 
what types of extinguishers should be used 
for each type of fire. 14-a, 27-c, (TV) 
57-ac, 66-b, 116-b, 126-b, 127-b, 223-b. 
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STOP THE FIRE THIEF (!4mm sound mo- 
tion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 13 min. 
Revised 1950. Shows many of the causes of 
industrial fires and explains how safe prac- 
tices will eliminate them. Discusses improp 
er handling and storage of flammable 
liquids, defects in electrical equipment 
smoking hazards and poor housekeeping 
hazards. NSC-ab. 


TRAINING FOR EMERGENCIES: See 
Section 17. 


THE TRIANGLE OF FIRE: See Section 2!. 


WATERFOG, MASTER OF FIRE [!6mm 
sound motion) col. 37 min. How Waterfog 
controls flammable liquid fires. Explains 
principle and operation of equipment. 75-ac 


13 
CHEMICAL HAZARDS 


EQUIPMENT FOR HAND SPRAYING OF 
DDT (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 13 min. 
1947. Illustrates the structure and mecha- 
nism of equipment for hand spraying DDT. 
24-c, 172-a. 


HAND SPRAYING OF DDT (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1946. Illustrates 
techniques for hand spraying of DDT. Ex 
plains care of equipment. 24-c, 172-a. 


POWER SPRAYING WITH DDT, EDITION 
11 (35mm sound slidefilm}) col. 14 min. 1945. 
Teaches a technique of power spraying 
DDT. Shows care of equipment. 24-c. 


SAFE PRACTICES IN HANDLING DDT 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 5 min. 1945 
Depicts hazards involved in handling DDT 
and methods of avoiding them. 24-c. 


14 
ELECTRICAL HAZARDS 


CARELESSNESS COSTS YOU: See Sec 


tion 5. 


LET'S FIGURE IT OUT (35mm sound slide 
film) b&w. 14 min. 1947. Illustrates the 
various causes of electric shock fatalities 
as determined by accident statistics. 34-a 


SAFE PRACTICES WITH LABORATORY 
AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 47 frames. 1948. Five 
simple rules of safety in handling electrical 
equipment. Also, correct methods for han- 
dling laboratory glassware. 78-a. 


SAFETY PRECAUTIONS FOR ELEC- 
TRONICS PERSONNEL [!6mm sound mo 
tion) b&w. 15 min. 1951. Shows the special 
safety precautions to observe when working 
with various types of electronic equipment 


108-c, 154-a, 172-a. 
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SHOCKING CONDITIONS (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1950. Points out 
electric shock hazards in industry and 
stresses the need for safe practices to pre- 
vent such accidents. 103-c. 


15 


WELDING AND CUTTING 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WELDING— 
Oxyacetylene Welding Series (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 64 frames. 1942. Demon- 
strates proper use of oxyhydrogen and 
oxyacetylene welding equipment. 47-a. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND OTHER PRE- 
CAUTIONS IN WELDING AND CUTTING 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 93 frames. 
1943. A step-by-step account of accepted 
fire prevention practices and other precau- 
tions in oxyacetylene welding and cutting. 
Student lesson books, as well as an instruc- 
tor's manual are included. (TV) 50-a. 


FUEL AND OIL TANK REPAIRS—Oxy- 
acetylene Welding Series (35mm _ silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 32 frames. 1942. Shows the 
various safety precautions to be taken when 
repairing and welding fuel tanks. 47-a. 


THE GUY BEHIND YOUR BACK (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1953. Fun- 
damental approach to safety for operators 
of oxyacetylene welding and cutting equip- 
ment. In cartoon style, film shows many 
operations which could be hazardous to 
the operator and others if not done pro- 
perly. Safe attitude is stressed throughout. 
Sponsored by Air Reduction Sales Com- 
pany. 26l-ac. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMPRESSED 
GASES: See Section 9. 


INTRODUCTION TO OXYACETYLENE 
WELDING (iémm sound motion) b&w. 22 
min. * 1942. Welder's tools and equipment 
are introduced by means of series of pic- 
tures designed to show importance of the 
welder's job. Correct method of getting 
a flame is shown and explained, as well as 
the three types of flames which can be 
obtained. Instructions on how to hold the 
torch, and correct way of handling the 
welding rod also given. Instructions on 
how to finish job and put away welding 
equipment with stress on safety closes the 
film. 47-a. 


OXYACETYLENE CUTTING—Onxyacety- 
lene Welding Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 39 frames. 1942. Cleaning and pre- 
paring the cut—preparing the cutting torch 
—safety precautions to take. 47-a. 


SAFE HANDLING OF COMPRESSED 
GASES: See Section 9. 


SAFE HANDLING OF OXYGEN AND 
ACETYLENE CYLINDERS AND APPA- 
RATUS (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 93 
frames. 1943. Safe practices in handling 
oxyacetylene equipment. Describes the 
step-by-step procedure to take. Student 
lesson books included. (TV) 50-a. 


SAFETY FOR WELDERS (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 7 min. Protective clothing 
and equipment for welders to prevent eye 
injuries and metal fume poisoning. I11-b 
172-a. 


SETTING UP AND LIGHTING THE 
WELDING TORCH—Onxyacetylene Weld- 
ing Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 65 
frames. 1942. Preparations for use of weld- 
ing torch. Safety precautions to be followed 
when setting up and lighting. 47-a. 


16 
OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY 


A SAFE DAY (\6mm sound motion) b&w. 
10 min. 1939. Covers home, highway and 
industrial safety. Shows typical safe worker 
giving attention to safe practices while 
driving, working and while at home. 30-b, 
47-a, 49-b, 104-b, 108-b, Ii 1-b, 115-b, 120-b. 


THE FALL OF MAN: See Section 8. 


FOUR POINT SAFETY HOME ([(lémm 
sound motion) b&w. 16 min. 1944. Shows 
the difference between on-the-job efficiency 
and safety, and off-the-job home accidents. 
Describes four points of a safe home: main- 
tenance, good housekeeping, child protec- 
tion, and safe attitudes and habits. 105-b, 
109-b, 112-b, 217-b. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. Revised 1946. A series 
of off-the-job accidents are illustrated, fol- 
lowed by examples of safe practices which 
would have prevented them. 103-c. 


MR. CASEY GOES TO TOWN (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1950. Gen- 
eral discussion of off-the-job safety and the 
hazards likely to be found in the average 
worker's life. 103-c. 


QNCE TOO OFTEN ([l6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 26 min. 1950. Precarious and 
foolish activities of a soldier on leave are 
recorded by an ethereal "fate."" who finally 
decides that the soldier is taking a chance 
once too often. 172-a. 


SAFE ALL AROUND (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 18 min. 1945. Off-the-job safety. 
Deals with hazards in and around the home. 
Hazards are analyzed and methods for their 
elimination suggested. NSC-ab. 


SAFE AS YOU MAKE IT (lémm sound 
motion) b&w. 12 min. 1953. One of the 
world's largest amusement parks serves as 
setting for this humorous appeal for safety. 
Hair-raising rides, made safer by engineer- 
ing and strict enforcement of rules, are 
compared with average viewer's everyday 
tasks, that can be hazardous through in- 
attention to safe practices. NSC-ab. 


THE SEVENTH COLUMN (lémm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1943. An MGM Pete 
Smith short, proving carelessness the cause 
of accidents in the home, factory and on 


the streets. 66-b, 104-b, 115-b, 126-b, 223-b. 


Numbers following film description refer to ‘Guide to Sources'’ on page N-35 


Only films marked NSC 


ere available from the National Safety Council. 





STOP, LOOK, AND BEWARE (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1951. The importance 
of warning signs—traffic signals, safety 
signals in the factory, signs in stores and 
n the home. Points out the necessity of 
observing them. 103-c, 127-b. 


TAKE TIME TO LIVE (!6mm sound motion 
or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 12 min. 
1953. Shows how “hurrying'—hurrying to 
work, hurrying to get home—may save a 
few minutes of time, but just isn't worth 
the risk involved. The hero, Horace, proves 
the point by taking chances. The accidents 
which follow are amusing, but potentially 
dangerous. NSC-ab. 


WHAT'S YOUR SAFETY I. 9.? (l6mm 
sound motion or 35mm_ sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1949. Deals with off-the-job 
safety. Illustrates cafety in home, traffic, and 
recreation. Makes use of audience partici- 
pation by means of question-answer pic- 


NSC-ab. 


tures. 


YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU (iémm 
sound motion, b&w. or col.; or 35mm sound 
slidefilm, col. only) 15 min. 1952. Story 
of a man who finds it safer to stay at work 
than go home to accidents until his foreman 
shows how he can take safety home with 


him. An amusing approach to off-the-job 
safety. NSC-ab. 


I7 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ACCIDENTS DON'T HAPPEN SERIES 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 5-!1 min. each. 
1946-1951. A course in industrial safety de- 


RL 
AIRCRAFT 


A PLANE IS BORN ([!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 19 min. 1949. Depicts cooperative ef- 
forts of airplane manufacturers and Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to assure safety 
of new types of aircraft. Follows develop- 
ment of new aircraft from early design 
stages to completion of prototype. Includes 
views of some spectacular tests made on 
various parts of plane. (TV) 108-c, 109-b. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION (i6mm 
sound motion) col. 28 min. 1952. Brings 
out importance of preventive maintenance 
of airplanes used on the farm and ranch 
or by the businessman. Shows essential 
maintenance procedures. (TV) 108-c, 223-b. 


See ‘How to Use 


ocating specific films, subject and sources 


signed for both supervisors and employees. 
Covers safety organization, housekeeping, 
operational hazards, protective equipment, 
safety supervisor work. Two dangers em- 
phasized throughout—physical hazards and 
human carelessness. Available as a set or 
individually. See individual listings for de- 
tailed descriptions. Titles: Organization, 
Machines, Handling, Falls, Safe Clothing, 
The Safety Supervisor. First 4 films are 
available in Spanish from source 19. (TV) 
19-a, 29-b, 45-b, 59-b, 66-b, 87-b, 172-a, 
223-b. 


BASIC SHOP SAFETY SERIES (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 692 frames. 1944. 
Series of 8 slidefilms giving necessary safety 
precautions for using various machines and 
tools in the shop. Sold as a kit or in- 
dividually. See individual listings for de- 
tailed description. Titles: Play Safe and 
Work Safely; Maintaining a Safe Shop; 
Safety Inspection; Training For Emergen- 
cies; Treatment For Bleeding-Shock-Prevent- 
ing Infection; Aid For Injuries—Fainting— 
Burns; Eye Protection; Power Supply. 47-a. 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ENCE (l6mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 
Good housekeeping and attention to safe 
practices are shown to have made wartime 
production easier. 49-b. 


HERE'S HOW (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1950. Shows workers how to 
do various industrial jobs safely and effi- 
ciently. Cartoon treatment used. 103-c. 


LEARN AND LIVE (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1944. Ten basic rules of in- 
dustrial safety. How and why they are to 
be applied. What happens when they are 
ignored. (TV) NSC-ab. 


SPECIAL INDUSTRIES 


BAILING OUT (I6mm sound motion) col. 
9 min. 1950. Shows how and when to bail 
out of a plane with safety precautions to 
take when doing so. Done in cartoon style. 
154-a. 


DITCHING WITHOUT HEDGING ([!iémm 
sound motion) b&w. 22 min. 1943. Method 
by which a pilot may ditch his plane in 
water and have time to escape. 108-c, 223-b. 


ENGINE CHANGE: INSTALLATION 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 17 min. 1944. 
Safety precautions when installing aircraft 
engines. Inspecting the engine mount, con- 
trols, firewall; connecting controls and at- 
tachments; ground-testing engine; preparing 
for check flight. 108-c, 172-a. 


ENGINE CHANGE: REMOVAL ([l6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 17 min, 1944. Safety 
precautions when removing the aircraft 


section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions n 


PLAY SAFE AND WORK SAFELY—Basic 
Shop Safety Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 77 frames. 1944. A program for safety 
at work. Covers dress, personal habits and 
methods of working safely as a member of 
a group. 47-a. 


SAFETY “KNOW HOW" IN THE WOOD 
SHOP (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 5! 
frames. 1950. General discussion and spe- 
cific illustrations of safe practices in the 
wood shop when working with various types 
of equipment. Suitable for adult and high 
school audiences. 78-a, 127-b. 


SHOP SAFETY [16mm sound motion) b&w. 
28 min. Safe practices in welding, hoisting, 
handling material, working with machinery, 
using tools and handling gasoline. 172-ab. 


THE THREE BLIND MICE (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 5 min. 1945. Demonstrates 
through animation, the importance of ob- 
serving safety rules in a factory. 45-b, 59-ab, 
87-b, 109-b, 172-a. 


TRAINING FOR EMERGENCIES — Basic 
Shop Safety Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 101 frames. 1945. How to deal with 
emergencies in the shop. Discusses clothing 
in machinery, clothing on fire, use of fire 
blankets, reporting fires, and the use of a 
fire extinguisher. 47-a. 


WORKING SAFELY IN THE SHOP (i 6mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. II min. 1953. 
Presents 3 essentials of school shop safety: 
what to do to keep shop safe, how to dress 
in shop, and safe operation of basic shop 
machinery. Machines demonstrated are 
grinder, circular and band saw, drill press, 
jointer, and disc sander. (TV) 26-ab. 


engine. Disconnecting controls and attach- 
ments; removing engine; inspecting mount, 
firewalls and controls. 108-c, 172-a. 


EVERY TENTH MAN ([i6émm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. 1943. Safety in an air- 
craft plant. Emphasizes proper use of avail- 
able safety equipment. Shows methods of 
avoiding injuries by highlighting the "Ac- 
cidents don't happen—they are caused” 
theme. 112-b. 


FLY HIGH AND LIVE: OXYGEN EQUIP- 
MENT (iémm sound motion) b&w. 28 min. 
1944. Designed to instruct pilots and all 
flying personnel on use of diluter deman 
oxygen equipment. Explains operation of 
system and points out safety measures for 
equipment. 108-c, 223-b. 


GRINDING AND SHARPENING: See Sec- 


tion Il. 
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GROUND CREW SAFETY ([iémm sound 
motion) b&w. 17 min. 1944. Discusses causes 
of spontaneous combustion. Points out 
"don'ts" when working with batteries, 
torches, gasoline, and drop cords. Safety 
precautions for refueling and starting a 
plane also covered. 108-c. 


IN THE DRINK (I6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 12 min. Describes the emergency 
equipment carried by all British bomber 
aircraft. Shows what happens from the time 
a bomber hits the sea until the crew is 
picked up by the Air Rescue Service. 24-c. 


INTEGRATED LANDING AIDS: PART ! 
(16mm sound motion) col. 25 min. 1948. 
Basic principles in use of Instrument Land- 
ing System and Ground Control Approach. 
Manner in which they are integrated to 
provide maximum safety for the pilot. De- 
signed for the use of qualified pilots. 108-c. 


INTEGRATED LANDING AIDS: PART Il 
(!6émm sound motion) col. 23 min. 1948. 
Basic principles of the various systems of 
High Intensity Lighting and Intensive Dis- 
persal of Fog. Manner of integration of the 
various landing aids to provide maximum 
safety. For qualified pilots. 1!08-c, 223-b. 


LEARN AND LIVE (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 45 min. 1943. Safe practices for pilots. 
Dramatizes some of the more common er- 
rors in flying and emphasizes the need for 
the pilot to give constant attention to his 
job. 108-c, 223-b. 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT: SERVICING 
EQUIPMENT IN THE AIRPLANE (l6mm 
sound motion) b&w. |! min. 1943. How to 
refill oxygen tanks and replace them in dif- 
ferent types of planes. Safety stressed 
throughout. 108-c. 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT: SERVICING 
THE HIGH PRESSURE REMOVABLE 
CYLINDER (l6mm sound motion) b&w. 
10 min. 1943. Demonstrates how to refill 
airplane oxygen tanks, showing precautions 
to prevent moisture and oil from jetting 
into the fittings. 108-c. 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT: TYPES AND USE 
AT HIGH ALTITUDES (i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. 1942. Discusses the 
characteristics and operation of Air Force 
oxygen masks. Shows how to adjust and use 
each type properly. 1!08-c. 


PACKING AND MAINTENANCE OF 
PARACHUTES (l6mm sound motion) b&w. 
20 min. 1952. Companion film to "Para- 
chutes For Safety" dealing with safe prac- 
tices in packing and inspecting parachutes. 


(TV) 19-ac. 


PARACHUTES FOR SAFETY [i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 25 min. 1950. Safety factors 
in manufacturing, inspecting, maintaining, 
and using parachutes. (TV) !9-a, 108-c. 


PERIODIC INSPECTION: ENGINE [!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 23 min. 1944. How to 
inspect general condition of aircraft engine. 
Covers ignition and fuel system check, ex- 
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amination of internal parts and propeller, 
and insuring the security of all parts. 108c, 
172-a. 


PILOT IS SAFE (I6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 9 min. An R.A.F. pilot, down at sea, 
is kept afloat by his rubber dinghy until 
picked up by a rescue boat. 108-c. 


PREFLIGHT INSPECTION: AIRPLANE 
(6mm sound motion) b&w. 17 min. 1944. 
The necessity for careful and thorough pre- 
flight inspection of aircraft by use of "circle 
method. Explains and illustrates how each 
part (landing gear, wings, fuselage, tail 
surfaces, cabin, controls, instruments) is in- 
spected. 108-c, 172-a. 


PREFLIGHT INSPECTION: ENGINE 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 13 min. 1944. 
Emphasizes importance of continuous pre- 
ventive maintenance in keeping aircraft 
engine airworthy. Need for safe working 
habits during inspection and inspector's re- 
sponsibility in signing preflight forms high- 
lighted. 108-c, 172-a. 


PRIMARY FLIGHT TRAINING: BEFORE 
YOU FLY (i6mm sourd motion) b&w. 
35 min. 1945. Pre-flight inspection, starting 
and stopping procedures and care of para- 
chutes demonstrated. Emphasis placed on 
inherent dangers of not following instruc- 
tions. Know-it-all cadet is compared with a 
student with good attitude to point out 
correct procedures. 108-c. 


PRIMARY FLIGHT TRAINING: SAFE 
FOR SOLO (iémm sound motion) b&w. 
15 min. 1945. Flight instructions for emer- 
gency landings—losi and strange field 
procedures. Discusses altitudes, winds, air- 
speeds, ground approaches and takeoffs, rel- 
ative to each situation. Animation used in 
some cases. 108-c. 


RESCUE SQUADRON (l6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 17 min. 1951. Shows the work 
of the Air Rescue Service in the salvage of 
human life, both military and civilian, in 
times of disaster. 108-bc, 109-b, 223-b. 


SAFE AIRCRAFT (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 24 min. 1950. Shows how CAA and 
the aviation industry work together for 
safety in the manufacture and maintenance 
of aircraft. A sequel to the film, "A Plane 
Is — but complete in itself. (TV) 108-c, 
223-b. 


SAFE AIRMEN (6mm sound motion) b&w. 
22 min. 1950. How CAA aviation safety 
agents work toward improvement of flight 
safety by insistence upon and certification 
of ~~ proficiency of airmen. (TV) 108-c, 
223-b. 


SAFE FLIGHT OPERATIONS [16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. 1950. Some of the 
steps taken by the CAB, CAA, and the 
aviation industry to further safe flight op- 
erations. Specific activities of the CAA 
aviation safety agent in this effort are 
shown. (TV) 108-c, 223-b. 


SAFETY IN AVIATION [(i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 28 min. 1941. Illustrates the ac- 


tivities of CAA, CAB, and the aviation in- 
dustry in furthering safety in aviation. 106-b, 
(TV) 108-c, 109-b, 223-b. 


SEA RESCUE EQUIPMENT FOR AIR- 
PLANE CREWS: INSPECTION AND 
MAINTENANCE ([I6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 25 min. 1943. Depicts a pilot bailing 
out, hitting the water, and using his life 
vest. Shows how vests are inspected prior 
to issue, how a cold patch is applied, how 
the life raft is inspected, and inspection of 
the survival kit. How to pack the raft and 
how to stow it in the airplane raft com- 
partment, also shown. 108-c. 


SEA RESCUE EQUIPMENT FOR AIR- 
PLANE CREWS: ONE MAN SEA RES- 
CUE EQUIPMENT (!émm sound motion) 
b&w. I! min. 1943. Demonstrates preflight 
inspection of the one man sea rescue equip- 
ment and shows how this equipment is used 
during an actual emergency. 108-c. 


SERVICING AN AIRPLANE (6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 17 min. How to perform 
routine servicing operations on a light air- 
plane. Includes safe methods of pushing a 
plane on the ground, cleaning an airplane, 
inflating tires, refueling, changing oil, and 
starting engine. Also shows hand signals 
for guiding pilots. 172-a. 


SOLDERING: See Section 10. 


STARTING, TAXIING, TAKING OFF 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. De- 
scribes landing gear, starting the engine, 
use of the tab to produce or overcome nose 
or tail heaviness, and cautions about take- 
offs. 108-c. 


THAT MEN MAY FLY (iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 23 min. 1949. How the activities 
and accomplishments of Air Surgeon, School 
of Aviation Medicine and Aero Medical 
Laboratory give U. S. Air Force the best 
protection and care modern science can 


provide. (TV) 108-c, 172-a, 223-b. 


19 
CEMENT AND QUARRY 


BEFORE THE BLAST: See Sectior 24. 


JACKHAMMER SAFETY (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 49 frames. 1946. Demon- 
strates standard safe practices in drilling 
and blasting. Emphasizes the importance of 
protective equipment and of keeping jack- 
hammer in good condition. NSC-ab. 


OPERATING HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 
SAFELY: See Section 20. 


20 
CONSTRUCTION 


BEFORE THE BLAST: See Section 24. 


Numbers following film description refer to "Guide to Sources'’ on page N-35 
Only films marked NSC are available from the National Safety Council. 





BUILDING CONSTRUCTION SAFETY 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 36 frames. 
1949. Aimed directly at the old supersti- 
tion that each story of a building is paid 
for with the life of a worker. Covers demo- 
lition, steel scaffolding, ladders, unguarded 
floor openings, concrete placement, mate- 
rial hoists, housekeeping and other factors. 
NSC-ab. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION SAFETY 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 90 min. 1950. 
A unit of five films dealing with light and 
heavy construction. Brings home to the 
workers and their supervisors in the various 
construction jobs a fuller awareness of the 
importance of safety on the job. 64-abc. 


CONSTRUCTION CREW PLANNING 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 29 min. 1945. 
Solutions to typical construction problems, 
showing how maximum safety and efficiency 
are obtained through proper job planning. 
10-c. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT SAFETY 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. 
The dozen unsafe acts which cause three 
out of four accidents with construction 
equipment. Illustrations of these mistakes 
and the safety rules all workers must ob- 
serve. NSC-ab. 


THE GAMBLERS [(!6mm sound motion) col. 
22 min. 1953. Produced with cooperation 
of the Construction Section of the National 
Safety Council and sponsored by Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, film deals with ac- 
cidents involving tractors and_ bulldozers 
used in construction. Comparison is drawn 
between “Russian Roulette’ and chances 
taken to save time. Odds become shorter 
each time trigger is pulled or another 
chance is taken. Shocking accident scenes 
drive home comparison. 23-ac. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—FOR MEN 
ONLY (iémm sound motion) col. 13 min. 
1953. Emphasizes importance of neatness 
and orderliness as safety measure in the 
construction industry. Correct ways to pile 
materials, store combustibles, and arrange 
other supplies discussed as they apply to 
all phases of job. For both supervisors and 
workers. 2-c. 


JACKHAMMER SAFETY: See Section 19. 


LADDERS, SCAFFOLDS, AND FLOOR 
OPENINGS (!6mm sound motion) col. 9 
min. 1948. How to build safe accessory 
equipment for construction jobs, with sug- 
gestions on its use and maintenance. 2-c. 


OPERATING HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 
SAFELY (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 12 
min. 1952. Covers hazards in operating 
heavy duty trucks over roadways, on the 
dump, towing, and in other phases of their 
use. Designed principally to point out the 
practices necessary to prevent the most 
serious accidents, but also discusses unsafe 
practices that result in minor damage. 


NSC.-ab. 


SAFETY IN LAND CLEARING: See Sec- 
tion 23. 


USE YOUR HEAD, SAVE YOUR NECK 
(35mm sound or silent slidefilm) b&w. 47 
frames. 1947. How most accidents in con- 
struction trades could be eliminated or pre- 
vented. Some of the good and bad habits 
in building practices shown. 21 1-a. 


WATCH YOUR STEP (i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 12 min. 1950. Explains and il- 
lustrates safety regulations in the building 
industry. A general interest film suitable 
for employee or supervisor. 20-ab. 


21 
FOOD PROCESSING 


DDT: See Section 13 for films on use. 


IT'S UP TO YOU (l6mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 30 min. 1951. Deals with safety in 
the bakery and confectionery industry. 
Actual accidents are reproduced in great 
detail. Showings restricted to safety engi- 
neers and to the bakery and confectionery 
industries. 109-b, 233-c. 


SAFETY IN THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 14 min. 1950. 
Hazards encountered in hauling and proc- 
essing foods in the field, and safe practices 
in the cannery. 36-c. 


THE TRIANGLE OF FIRE (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 16 min. 1950. Fire preven- 
tion for flour mills and allied industries. 
Shows many fire hazards found in these in- 
dustries and gives steps for fire prevention. 
168-a. 


22 
HOSPITAL 


DIAGNOSIS DANGER (l6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. 1948. Shows method of 
inaugurating a safety program in a_ hos- 
pital. 76-c, 109-b, 115-b. 


FIRE AND YOUR HOSPITAL (i6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 25 min. 1952. How a 
hospital fire safety plan should be organized. 
How each department of the hospital should 
react to a fire alarm. Demonstrates methods 
used in saving patients and in preventing 
the spread of the fire. (TV) 14-a, (TV) 
57-ac, 127-b. 


FIRE SAFETY IN HOSPITALS AND SAN- 
ITARIUMS (l6mm sound motion) b&w. 25 
min. Shows common causes of fire in hos- 
pitals and sanitariums. Illustrates use of 
safety devices and emergency firefighting 
equipment. Explosion hazards in surgery and 
delivery rooms emphasized. 24I-a. 


GS-1] MEETS THE LABORATORY: See 
Section 33. 


THE HANDLING AND USE OF GLASS- 
WARE: See Section 33. 


See ‘How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


locating specific films, subjects, and sources. 


INFECTIOUS HAZARDS OF BACTERI- 
OLOGICAL TECHNIQUES SERIES (35mm 
sound slidefilm) col. 9-13 min. each. 1951-2. 
A series of films illustrating safe practices 
for laboratory technicians who work with 
infectious organisms. Particularly designed 
to combat techniques which may liberate 
dangerous aerosols. Available separately or 
as a series. Titles: The Inoculating Needle, 
The Hypodermic Syringe, The Pipette, The 
High Speed Blender, the Lyophilizer. 24-c, 
172-a. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GASES: See Section 9. 


COMPRESSED 


THE PRACTICE OF 
SAFETY: See Section 9. 


RADIOLOGICAL 


SAFE HANDLING OF COMPRESSED 
GASES: See Section 9. 


SAFETY MEASURES IN THE TUBERCU- 
LOSIS LABORATORY (35mm sound slide- 
film) col. 9 min. 1953. Designed to en- 
courage laboratory technicians, laboratory 
directors, nurses, and doctors, to provide 
and practice safety measures in tubercu- 
losis laboratories. The film shows the most 
important safety precautions to be taken 
by all such personnel to avoid infection and 
accidents. Sponsored by the Communicable 
Disease Center of the United States Public 
Health Service. 24-c, 172-a. 


YOU CAN BE SAFE FROM X-RAYS 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1951. 
How unsafe habits of hospital x-ray techni- 
cians cause serious burns. Safe practices 
shown. 24-ac. 


23 


LOGGING, PULP AND 
PAPER, AND WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


AXEMANSHIP [!6mm sound motion) b&w. 
11 min. 1945. Peter McLaren, who has held 
world records for chopping, demonstrates 
the safe use of an axe. |7-ab, 109-b. 


THE ENEMY IS FIRE (!6mm sound motion) 
col. 26 min. 1952. Shows planning of a 
fire prevention system in logging opera- 
tions. Illustrates the use of such equipment 
as pumps and hand tools on the fire line. 
Film has been planned so that it can be 
divided into six separate short films, each 
covering a special phase of forest fire pre- 
vention and suppression. 157-ab. 


FALLING TIMBER (iémm sound motion) 
col. 22 min. 1949. Discusses many of the 
safety factors in the logging industry. 
157-ab. 


HAULING LOGS [i6mm sound motion) 
col. 23 min. 1951. Illustrates precautions 
taken by the lumber industry in handling 
and hauling logs. 1!57-ab. 
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HORSE SENSE (i6mm sound motion) col. 
23 min. 1953. Shows the ‘do's’ and 
“don'ts” in handling, riding and caring for 
horses used by Forest Service employees 
whose work puts them in the saddle. Safety 
is stressed, as well as gentle and kind 
treatment for horses. Suitable for anyone 
who works in forest areas on horseback 
Sponsored by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture Forest Service (TV) 
156-c, 172-a. 


SAFETY IN LAND CLEARING (l6émm 
silent motion) b&w. 25 min. Safe practices 
for loggers, road construction crews, and 
others working at land clearance. 36-c 


SAFETY "KNOW HOW" IN THE WOOD 
SHOP: See Section !7. 


SAWMILL SAFETY (35mm sound slide 
film) b&w. 17 min. 1945. A safety tour 
through a sawmill. Illustrates safety precau- 
tions from the pond, through all operations, 
to the piling machine. Also shows first aid, 
proper methods of housekeeping and use 
of protective equipment. NSC-ab 


THE STORY OF PIERRE AND MARIE 
(6mm sound motion) col. 35 min. 1951. 
Because of a near-fatal accident a young 
woodsman is inspired to work safely and 
tries to persuade others to do likewise. A 
safe practices film for loggers. 1|58-a. 


TIMBER (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 17 
min. 1945. A logging company safety com- 
mittee in action. Topics discussed are walk- 
ing on logs, falling hazards, injuries from 
axes and saws, lines and gear, and other 
common hazards. NSC-ab. 


WOOD HANDLING SAFETY (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. Safe practices in 
the production of pulpwood—from storage 
piles to the chippers. 2!-c. 


YARDING LOGS ([l6mm sound motion) 
col. 23. min. 1950. Shows the safe prac- 
tices that must be observed in all yarding 
operations. Gives pointers on some of the 
hazards that might cause serious accidents 
unless workers ooserve and practice safety 
at all times. 157-ab. 


24 
MINING 


BAR IT DOWN (35mm silent slidefilm or 
2" x 2" slides) col. 30 frames. 1953 
Deals with most outstanding hazard found in 
most mining operations—falling rock or ore 
from drifts, stopes, and similar openings. 
Importance of removing loose ore or rock 
emphasized and right and wrong practices 
shown. Includes pictures of barring down 
under timber protection, using different 
length bars for different operations, stand- 
ing clear of loose materials, etc. Script 
and pictures primarily planned to create 
discussion. Sponsored by National Safety 


Council. NSC-a. 


BEFORE THE BLAST (!6mm sound motion) 
col. 12 min. 1950. Preparation and han- 
dling of explosives in most blasting opera- 
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tions shown. Emphasis on safety precautions 
throughout. 2-c. 


BLASTING SAFELY IN MINES 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 51 frames. 1949. 
Demonstrates the know-how involved in 
the safe use and storage of explosives. 


NSC-ab. 


(35mm 


EYE ACCIDENTS (lémm silent motion) 
b&w. 15 min. Illustrates proper methods of 
eye protection for workers in underground 


mining. NSC-b. 


JACKHAMMER SAFETY: See Section 19. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME (6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 29 min. 1952. Designed to 
revive interest in mine rescue training, and 
promote interest in first aid training for 
civil defense purposes. Suitable for miners 
and general public. 229-a. 


OPERATING HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 
SAFELY: See Section 20. 


SAFE HAULAGE IN COAL MINES (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 45 frames. 1949. Safe 
operation and maintenance of motors and 
cars used in mining operations. Based on 
actual accident experience. NSC-ab. 


25 
MEAT PACKING 


The film entitled ‘Packed With Safety” has 
been withdrawn as the techniques and meth- 
ods show in it are now considered obsolete. 
At present, no film is available for this sec- 
tion, but it is hoped that one will be pro- 
duced soon. Watch future directories for 
listings. 


26 
PUBLIC UTILITY 


ANOTHER LOOK AT ACCIDENTS (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 25 min. 1944. Enacts 
a number of actual accidents in which tele- 
phone workmen were injured. Shows how 
safety precautions could have prevented 
them. (TV) 10-c. 


THE ART OF CLIMBING (l6mm sound 
motion) col. 22 min. 1944. A_ telephone 
workman is shown being taught the safe 
way to work on poles while wearing line- 
man's climbers. Emphasis is on technique, 
with details explained and illustrated. Cov- 
ers proper maintenance of climbers and use 
and care of body belt and safety strap. 
(TV) 10-c. 


COAL TO KILOWATTS (35mm _ sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1951. Safe prac- 
tices in the operation of steam generating 
plants. Of interest to all personnel of such 
plants. 34-a. 


COMMUNICATIONS FOR CIVIL DE- 
FENSE: See Section 87. 


THE EASY WAY (35mm sound slidefilm) 
ct&w. 15 min. 1945. Designed to promote 
safety consciousness among women employ- 
ees in the telephone industry. (TV) 10-c. 


GET SAFETY IN YOUR SYSTEM (iémm 
sound motion) col. 10 min. 1953. Shows 
the methods used in operations of a natu- 
ral gas production field. Many of the 
safety measures taken in this industry are 
pictured, as well as personal protective 
equipment for the workers. Sponsored by 
the American Gas Association. (TV) 266-ac. 


H.O SAFETY (I6mm sound motion) col. 
34 min. 1948. Covers most important rules 
of water safety to observe while working on 
floating work plants, reservoirs, and dams. 
Also illustrates lifesaving techniques to use 
on these locations. (TV) 250-c. 


HOW IT HAPPENED (1i6mm sound motion 
or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 30 min. 1940. 
Safe practices for telephone plant work- 
men. Consists of ten episodes taken from 
reports of actual accidents. Prologue and 
epilogue review the safety points discussed. 


(TV) 10-c. 


INSTALLING ARMORED CABLE (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 28 min. 1948. Care 
and safety precautions needed to install 
armored cable in compliance with national 


safety code. 19-a, (TV) 58-abc, 126-b. 


LIFE LINES OF DEFENSE: See Section 87. 


LINEMAN SAFETY TRAINING (lémm 
sound motion) col. 43 min. 1951. Safety 
precautions linemen should take. Discusses 
transformers, hot-line tools, voltage regu- 
lators, circuit breakers, capacitors, pole-top 
resuscitation. Proper use of various items 
of equipment also shown. (TV) 149-ab. 


MINUTE MEN (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 20 min. 1942. Dramatizes the hazards 
involved in the work of ultility\ company 
linemen—the safety precautions they must 
observe. Also safety rules for boiler room, 
substation and meter department workers. 


NSC-ab. 


NO SHORT CUT (i6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 30 min. 1940. General discussion of 
safe practices for electrical and gas engi- 


neers in shop and field. 240-ab. 


POLE TOP RESUSCITATION (16mm silent 
motion) b&w. 15 min. 1934. Demonstrates 
pole top resuscitation methods. For use by 
public utilities workers. 33-ac. 


RING DOWN THE CURTAIN (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1944. Empha- 
sizes relationship between unsafe work prac- 
tices and accidents. Although designed 
primarily for showing to telephone company 
workers, adaptable to the needs of safety 
directors in other fields of industry. (TV) 
10-c. 


Numbers following film description refer to "Guide to Sources'' on page N-35 


Only films marked NSC 


are available from the National Safety Council. 





SNAKE EYES (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 
14 min. Demonstration of recommended 
procedures taught by one electric utility to 
employees working around live equipment 
in electric stations. Shows arrangements be- 
fore job is started, active supervision, use 
of watchers and restoration of service after 
the job is accomplished. 34-a. 


THE TELEPHONE LINEMAN {iémm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. 20 min. 1947. 
Shows the work of a telephone lineman and 
the safety precautions he must take on the 
iob. (TV) 10-c. 


THIS WILL KILL YOU (35mm sound slide- 
film) col. 25 min. 1952. Shows the effect of 
electric shock on the human body. Empha- 
sizes that a weak current can cause death 
under certain circumstances. Ends by il- 
lustrating typical situations where a tele- 
phone lineman may come in contact with 
electrical circuit and shows how bad acci- 
dents can be avoided under these condi- 
tions. 238-a. 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES (35mm_ sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1948. How trivial 
things have resulted in serious accidents. 
Uses actual cases from Edison Electric In- 
stitute files. 34-a. 


UP AND DOWN WITH SAFETY (iémm 
sound motion) b&w. 44 min. 1943. Directed 
to public utility worker. Demonstrates cor- 
rect methods of climbing and working on 
poles, stressing use of extension ladders. 
Covers pole testing, maintenance of climb- 
ers, body belts and safety straps. (TV) 
4-a, 10-c. 


WHEN YOU LEAST EXPECT THEM 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 14 min. 1945. 
Directed to telephone employees. Shows 
series of common accidents which injure 
employees through their failure to take 
proper safety precautions. (TV) 10-c. 


27 
PETROLEUM 


A DAY AT THE PLANT (lémm sound 
motion) col. 23 min. 1950. General infor- 
mation on the importance of gasoline plant 
operation to over-all company operations in 
the petroleum industry. Safety is empha- 
sized. A typical safe worker is shown going 
about his duties during a day at the plant. 
(TV) 81-c. 


CAPTAIN CAUTION ([iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 22 min. 1945. Safe practices in 
use of motor boats engaged in marine pes 
troleum operations. 190-a. 


CONTROL OF FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS: 
See Section 12. 


DRILLING THE SAFE WAY (i6mm sound 
motion) col. 15 min. 1952. Deals with safety 
problems in geophysical shot-hole drilling. 
Shows right and wrong way to carry out 
many of the operations experience has 
shown to have resulted in serious injuries. 
Suitable for training new employees. 225-ac. 


FIGHTING PETROLEUM FIRES (iémm 
silent motion) col. 35 min. 1943. Demon- 
strates various methods used to control and 
extinguish petroleum fires by use of COs, 
CTC, combination gas and powder, steam, 
etc. Also illustrates control of oilwell fires 
under difficult conditions. (TV) 73-ac. 


FIRE POWER (i6émm sound motion) b&w. 
17 min. 1951. Describes proper methods of 
handling gasoline. Non-technical demon- 
strations used to show the common causes 
of gasoline fires and the basic principles 
involved in fighting these fires. 127-b, I91-c. 


FUEL AND OIL TANK REPAIRS: See 
Section 15. 


THE HAZARDOUS HELPER (!6mm sound 
motion) col. 16 min. 1948. Illustrates dangers 
in the use of catheads in drilling opera- 
tions. Precautions necessary to make them 
safe shown. 127-b, 190-a. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE (iémm sound mo- 
tion) col. 20 min. 1950. impresses petroleum 
industry employee of the importance of safe 
practices in seismograph operations. Relates 
to all phases of seismic field operations. 
166-c. 


MORE THAN MAGIC (l6mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 18 min. 1948. Unusual story 
treatment uses a parallel between a magi- 
cian's act and handling of tongs, slips and 
elevators while a round trip on a drilling 
rig is being made. Constant flashbacks to 
the magician provide a comparison to show 
how alertness, preparedness and skill are 
essential to success and safety in drilling. 


127-b, 190-a. 


OIL FIRES, PREVENTION AND €EX- 
TINGUISHMENT (6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 40 min. 1937. Fundamentals of fire 
protection in the oil industry. Made to in- 
struct employees of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. 80-a. 


PIPELINE ON WHEELS: See Section 49. 


PORTABLE WELL SERVICING UNIT 
(16mm sound motion) col. 28 min. 1949. 
A supervisor explains to a new employee 
the operating procedures used in lowering 
portable masts on oil wells that need re- 
working. Safe practices are stressed. 190-a. 


RECORDING THE SAFE WAY (l6mm 
sound motion) col. 15 min. 1953. Considers 
the many work hazards encountered in re- 
cording operations in geophysical seismo- 
graph operations. Shows right and wrong 
way to carry out work. Suitable for training 
new employees. 225-ac. 


SAFE EVERY SECOND: See Section 55. 


THERMAL FORCES ([(i6mm sound motion) 
col. 26 min. 1946. Explains thermal expan- 
sion in oilwell drilling. Points out danger 
of thermal forces in operating equipment 
and gives safety precautions. 127-b, 190-a. 


See "How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


locating specific films, subjects, and sources. 


TROUBLE LURKS BELOW (I6émm sound 
motion) col. 30 min. 1942. Combatting 
oilwell fires with aid of directionally 
drilled wells. Shows detailed planning, 
types of equipment and methods employed. 
127-b, 190-a. 


28 
RAILROAD AND MARINE 


BEFORE HIS TIME (i4mm sound motion) 
col. 10 min. 1948. Last tragic day in the 
life of a yardman. Shows how carelessness 
costs lives. Closes with appeal for common 
alertness in all railroad operations. 128-a. 


THE BREAKING POINT ([i6mm sound 
motion) col. 20 min. 1953. Produced for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Station Depart- 
ments to create an awareness of careless- 
ness and its consequences, among its em- 
ployees. 126-b, (TV) 133-ac. 


CAPTAIN CAUTION: See Section 27. 


CLEAR SIGNAL [!6mm sound motion) 
col. 20 min. 1952. Safety in railroad opera- 
tions from the viewpoint of the Transporta- 
tion Department. "Safety in Action" is key- 
noted. (TV) 128-a 


DON'T LET IT HAPPEN TO YOU ([lémm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 19 min. 1949. 
Hazards of various phases of railroading. 
Includes operation of motor cars, repairing 
and replacing rails, scaling and descending 
bridges, and use of protective equipment 
by signal crews. 13-ac, (TV) 140-a. 


EASY DOES IT ([(ié6mm sound motion) 
col. 20 min. 1949. Proper care and han- 
dling of materials by railroad loading 
crews. (TV) 140-a. 


ESCAPE FROM LIMBO ([i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 26 min. 1953. Injured 
railroad man dreams he is dead and in 
Limbo. Boss of Limbo forces him to return 
to earth to whisper encouragements to 
safety violators who are about to have acci- 
dents. He tries to cause their accidents, 
but finds that each man is his own protector 
or murderer and only the individual can be 
safe or cause accidents. Sponsored by 
Pennsylvania Railroads. (TV) 176-ab. 


THE FREIGHT GOES THROUGH ([l6mm 
sound motion). col. 20 min. 1952. Empha- 
sizes importance of each individual's ob- 
servance of safety rules in freight handling 
by illustrating direct relationship between 
available jobs and loss of business to other 
means of transportation through damaged 
goods and accidents. 220-a. 


FREIGHT HANDLING SAFETY ([iémn, 
sound motion or 35mm _ sound slidefilm) 
b&w. Il min. 1950. Various hazards found 
in operations in and around freight cars. 
Illustrates the wrong way to load and un- 
load freight. Real-life characters have some 
very real accidents due to unsafe practices. 
All get a chance to do the job the safe 
way in the end. NSC-ab. 
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FRISCO FIRST VIA SAFETY FIRST (!6mm 
sound motion) col. 16 min. 1945. Covers 
railroad maintenance and inspection. In- 
cludes a sequence on personal protective 
equipment. 129-ac. 


IT CAN HAPPEN TO YOU ([!6mm sound 
motion) col. 20 min. 1951. A number of 
railroad employees say, “It can't happen to 
me." It does, and the audience comes to 
realize that “It can happen to me.'' Demon- 
strates that an attitude of alert self-interest 
is needed to prevent accidents. (TV) 130-c, 
(TV) 140-a. 


IT DOESN'T HAVE TO HAPPEN (!6mm 
sound motion) col. 20 min. 1950. Personal 
protective equipment, prevention of falls, 
and shop safety in general. Starts with a 
preview of the extreme difficulties overcome 
in the building of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. For railroad workers. 128-a. 


IT'S YOUR CHOICE [16mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1951. "You can play it safe 
or take your chances—it's your choice!" An 
old yardhand tells how he learned to follow 
the rules of safety through the tragedy of 
a friend. 128-a. 


KEEP ‘EM ROLLING (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1945. A car foreman 
and a railroad safety officer discuss the 
precautions every car man should and must 
take to protect himself and others from 
injury. NSC-ab. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY MISHAPS 
(l6mm sound motion) col. 19 min. 1945. 
Shows a series of five accidents occurring 
in a maintenance of way department. Ex- 
plains how these accidents might have been 
prevented. 128-a. 


MEN AND MOTIVE POWER (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1945. Dramatizes 
the precautions which should be observed 
in railroad roundhouses and shops. Dis- 
cusses falls—how they can be eliminated. 
Shows correct use of tools and the im- 
portance of protective equipment. NSC-ab. 


MEN OF MAINTENANCE [6mm sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 
min. 1951. Illustrates, for railroad mainte- 
nance men, the precautions to be observed 
in operating motor track cars. Shows prop- 
er use of various types of maintenance 
equipment on or near the third rail. 


NSC-ab (sound slidefilm only), !3!-ac. 


MY BROTHER'S KEEPER [i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1951. The story of 
a conscientious railroad worker who makes 
it a point to draw attention to unsafe prac- 
tices whenever he comes across them. 
Because his fellow employees regard him 
as a busybody, he stops. When his best 
friend loses an arm through carelessness, he 
decides to continue to protect them no 
matter what they think. 1!28-a. 


NOT BY CHANCE ([I6mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 33 min. 1951. Explanation of 
the program used by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to make their operation one of the 
safest in the country. Shows how employ- 
ee interest was obtained and how the at- 
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titude of the workers changed for the bet- 
ter. (TV) 133-ac, (TV) 176-a. 


ONE MINUTE PAST FOUR (I6mm sound 
motion) col. 18 min. 1953. Demonstrates 
the necessary precautions to observe in 
railroad shop and stores departments. 
Stress is put on the personal aspect of 
safety as the prime factor in safe work. 
Sponsored by the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. 130-ac. 


PASSENGER TRAIN (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. Il min. 1940. a journey on a modern 
diesel-electric passenger train reveals duties 
of train personnel, operation of track sig- 
nals, and provisions for the comfort and 
safety of passengers. (TV) 37-ab, 66-b, 
108-b, 109-b, I1l-b, 117-b, 122-b, 126-b, 
127-b. 


PLAY IT SAFE (iémm sound motion) col. 
12 min. 1952. Safe practices for railroad 
train and yard service employees. Compares 
‘playing it safe" in Little League baseball 
and on the job. 13-a. 


RAILROAD SAFETY (i6mm silent motion) 
b&w. 14 min. 1931. Outlines various factors 
essential to safety in railroad transporta- 
tion. (TV) 37-ab. 


RAILROAD SAFETY (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 34 min. Explains importance of safety 
in all phases of railroad work. Includes 
safety in yards, aboard trains, along right- 
of-way, and in maintenance shops. 172-a. 


RIDING ON EQUIPMENT, SAFELY 
{16mm sound motion) col. 8 min. 1950. 
Shows the various cars with which rail- 
roaders must work. Discusses proper meth- 
ods of riding them and the results of using 
unsafe practices. 123-ac. 


THE SAFE RAILROADER (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 25 min. 1943. Safe habits 
when working with cars, engines, hand 
brakes, switches and other equipment around 
tracks and yards. 14-a, (TV) 133-ac. 


THE SAFE WAY IS THE RIGHT WAY 
(16mm sound» motion) col. 20 min. 1946. 
The "right" and “wrong” technique is used 
to point out the rules of safety for yard, 
train and engine. The final scene presents 
a 12-point "Blueprint For Safety" which the 
Frisco Railroad commends to its employees. 
129-ac. 


SAFELY WE WORK (l6mm sound motion 
or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 
1949. Shows railroaders how to get on and 
off moving cars and how to climb tank lad- 
ders. Discusses hand, power and air brakes. 
Illustrates safe walking between and across 
tracks as well as safe coupling and cutting 
of cars. NSC-ab (sound slidefilm only), 
131-ac. 


SAFETY AT SWITCH AND THROTTLE 
(16mm sound motion) col. 20 min. 1947. 
A series of sequences acting out a number 
of posters published by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to inform its employees of the 
hazards surrounding certain railroad prac- 
tices. Deals mainly with braking and coup- 
ling. 128-a. 


SAFETY, FIRST AND ALWAYS (l6mm 
sound motion) col. 22 min. 1948. The case 
history of a trainman on the Nickel Plate— 
how he sustains a serious injury and how he 
is finally converted to the principles of 
safety. Among the subjects covered are 
getting on and off moving cars, adjusting 
couplers, operating cutting levers, uncoup- 
ling air hoses, operating switches, close 
clearances, and riding on top of cars. At 
the end, he is back on the job and deter- 
mined to make safety a habit. 134-a. 


SAFETY IN ACTION (iémm sound mo- 
tion) col. 26 min. 1944. Documents number 
of unsafe railroad practices and offers hints 
to trainmen, enginemen, and maintenance of 
equipment men. Some points covered are 
riding on moving equipment, handling brake 
clubs and power handbrakes, safe clothing 
and protective equipment. Ends with shock- 
ing scenes designed to make viewers agree 
that “unsafe practices can bring harsh treat- 
ment." 135-ac. 


SAFETY IN BRIDGE AND BUILDING 
WORK (!6mm sound motion) col. 26 min. 
1951. Safe practices in the work of employ- 
ees in railroad bridge and building depart- 
ments. Features several types of activities. 
Gives instructions on the proper care and 
handling of tools and materials. Also dis- 
cusses proper dress. (TV) 133-ac. 


SAFETY ON THE WATER (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 28 min. 1953. A humorous 
description of how to cperate small pleasure 
crafts without incurring injuries or disasterous 
accidents. Much footage is given to de- 
picting the safe operation of such craft, 
as well as the necessity of knowing signals 
and rules of water traffic. Sponsored by 
the U. S. Coast Guard. 172-a, (TV) 228-c. 


SHOP SAFETY (i6mm sound motion) col. 
15 min. 1950. Discusses various aspects of 
railroad shop safety—protective clothing, 
use of power and hand tools, maintenance 
of turntables, diesel engines, etc. 123-ac. 


SMALL BOAT DISASTER PREVENTION 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1951. 
Procedures necessary ‘or safe operation of 
small naval craft as tought to men in the 
Navy. 154-b. 


STOP, LOOK AND LIVE (l6mm sound 
motion) col. 19 min. 1949. The story of a 
railroad switchman who was the victim of 
his own thoughtlessness. Defines right and 
wrong practices in train and engine service. 


(TV) 140-a. 


STRUCK OR RUN OVER (Iémm sound 
motion) col. 22 min. 1949. A graveyard 
with space for future use and the history of 
one of its inhabitants are used to show 
railroad workers the need for safe practices. 


128-a. 


STUDENT SAFETY SERIES (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 30 min. 1953. Series of six 
safety lessons designed for training stu- 
dent yardmen, trainmen, and enginemen. 
Covers general safety, getting on and off 
cars and engines, being on or about cars 
and engines, handling switches, using hand- 
brakes, coupling and uncoupling, etc. Each 
lesson is separated by about 6 feet of 
leader film, but film is continuous. Spon- 
sored by the Southern Pacific Company. 
128-a. 


Numbers following film description refer to ‘Guide to Sources'’ on page N-35. 


Only films marked NSC 


ere available from the National Safety Council. 





SUSPENDED SENTENCE (I6mm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 23 min. 1949. Contends that 
a man, injured through his own negligence, 
would do it right the second time if given 
another chance. Five case histories are dis- 
cussed to prove the point. Points out that 
we cannot expect a second chance, there- 
fore must act safely in the first place. For 
railroad employees. 128-a. 


THE TENTH MAN ([!6mm sound motion) 
col. 18 min. 1952. Shows causes of acci- 
dents that happen to enginemen and train- 
men on railroads. Gives safety instructions 
to be followed by both. (TV) 130-c, (TV) 
140-a. 


USE YOUR HEAD (i6mm sound motion) 
col. 32 min. 1947. Deals with hazards of 
maintenance of way operations. Motor car 
work, laying rails, and general track work 
ciscussed. Emphasizes use of safety shoes 
and eye protective devices. 135-ac. 


THE VOICE OF THE BOOK (iémm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. 40 min. 1952. 
Story of a retiring railroad safety man who 
wants to spread the principles of safety all 
over town. Shows various aspects of rail- 
road safety and general safety for the pub- 
lic. For high school students and adults. 
(TV) 220-a. 


THE VOICE OF SAFETY (35mm sound 
slidefilm) col. 15 min. 1953. Narrated by 
Edwin C. Hill, film presents new approach 
to safety consciousness. Tells of the “inner 
voice” which warns us of dangers not 
always consciously noticed. Explains that 
worker can be safe on any job if he heeds 
this voice and develops safe habits. 251-a. 


WATCH YOUR STEP [(iémm sound mo- 
tion) col. 20 min. 1944. Seven cardinal 
rules of railroad safety. Illustrates correct 
practices in performance of duties. Ani- 
mated charts and graphs show how man 
hours are lost each day through accidents. 
(TV) 13-ac, (TV) 140-a. 


WE BUILD FOR SAFETY (i6mm sound 
motion) col. 24 min. 1950. Though net ob- 
viously a safety film, operations carried out 
are part of safety on the job. Shows step- 
by-step process of laying rails. 128-a. 


WHY RISK YOUR LIFE? ([lémm sound 
motion) b&w. 33 min. Revised 1950. Docu- 
ments railroad practices which are hazard- 
ous if proper safety rules are not followed. 
Includes discussion of effects of weather 
conditions and factors influencing yard col- 
lisions. 136-a. 


YARDS OF SAFETY (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 20 min. Covers ‘little things’ 
that cause four out of five railroad yard- 
worker and serviceman accidents. Lists ten 
most important safety rules to be followed 
in that work. (TV) 72-a. 


YOUR JOB — YOUR LIFE (iémm sound 
motion) col. 15 min. 1952. Deals with sev- 
eral phases of train service. Covers cutting 
off cars, switches, hand-brakes, etc., which 
can be hazardous through lack of safe prac- 
tices. Uses positive approach to influence 
road and yard service men. 252-a. 


YOU'RE BEING BOARDED (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 25 min. 1952. Shows com- 
mercial and pleasure boat operators what 
happens when their craft is inspected by 
U. S. Coast Guard boarding officials. Tells 
the minimum safety equipment required by 
law. 172-a, (TV) 228-c. 


29 
RESTAURANTS 


A DISHWASHER NAMED RED (lémm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1951. 
Semi-comic demonstration of sanitary hand 
dishwashing in restaurants. 117-b, 188-ab. 


DDT: See Section |!3 for films on use. 


GALLEY SANITATION (i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 24 min. Show sanitary measures 
which should be observed by all food service 
organizations in order to prevent disease 
and insure safe food. 172-a. 


MEAT CUTTING TOOLS AND EQUIP- 
MENT (iémm sound motion) b&w. 20 min. 
Gives instructions for handling various 
kitchen knives and saws, and stresses safety 
precautions to be observed in using and 
sharpening cutting tools. For commercial 
kitchen employees. 172-a. 


SAFE FOOD FOR SAFE HEALTH (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. Explains why 
and how to buy, store, prepare, and serve 
food to protect it from contamination. For 
food handlers and fountain employees. 172-a. 


SAFE SERVICE |émm sound motion) b&w. 
15 min. 1950. Presents approach to safe 
and sanitary handling of food in kitchens 
and soda fountains. Explains how to use 
sanitary holders, how to fill dispensers and 
how to remove cups and containers from 
cactons. 243-a. 


TOMMY FORK AND HIS FOUNTAIN- 
EERS (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 min. 
Animated set of silverware teaches an inex- 
perienced fountain girl health and safety 
rules for dining room and fountain person- 
nel. 84-a. 


BO 
RETAIL STORES 


FIRE IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 min. Shows retail 
store employees what can be done to pre- 
vent fires, pointing out rules covering such 
common hazards as smoking, improper wir- 
ing, poor housekeeping and improper trash 
disposal. 84-a, 210-a. 


TROUBLE IN STORE (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1950. Common causes 
of accidents in mercantile establishments. 
Safety rules to follow in eliminating them. 
103-c. 


See ‘How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


ocating specific films, subjects, and sources. 


AF | 
TEXTILES 


AS OTHERS SEE US [| 4mm sound motion) 
b&w. 19 min. 1951. Explains the special 
need for good safety programs in textile 
industry. Points out numerous machines and 
operations which are hazardous. Shows how 
program can be introduced. (TV) 155-ab. 


WOVEN WITH SAFETY (35mm _ sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1944. Deals with 
accidents in textile mills. Shows improper 
material handling, machine hazards, com- 
pressed air accidents, cuts from knives and 
scissors. Stresses importance of immediate 
first aid. NSC-ab. 


32 
CHEMICALS AND PLASTICS 


INTRODUCTION TO COMPRESSED 
GASES: See Section 9. 


HANDLE WITH CARE [!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. 1942. Manufacturing 
methods in a Canadian explosives plant, 
with emphasis on the need for continual 
vigilance. Safety devices and rules ex- 
plained. 45-b, 87-b, 106-b. 


PLAN TO LIVE (lémm sound motion) 
b&w. 17 min. 1952. Directed to chemical 
plants. Describes the chain of safety re- 
sponsibility that links building superintend- 
ent, research chemist, and chemical pro- 
duction worker. Points out the dangers to 
individual, plant personnel, and community 
from a broken link in this chain caused by 
poor planning or negligence. 109-ab. 


SAFE HANDLING CF COMPRESSED 
GASES: See Section 9. 


SAFE OPERATION OF THE LABORA- 
TORY TWO ROLL MILL (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. I1 min. 1951. Description 
of the type of safety instruction given to 
Two Roll Mill workers in the plastic in- 
dustry. 163-c. 


BY YJ 


LABORATORIES: RESEARCH 
AND MANUFACTURING 


DON'T BE A JERK!—Coronet Safety Edu- 
cation Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
47 frames. 1948. Gives the correct methods 
of handling electric equipment in the home 
and in the laboratory. Shows safe practices 
when using glassware in the chemical labo- 
ratory. For junior and senior high schools. 
NSC-a, 127-b. 
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GS-1 MEETS THE LABORATORY—Basic 
Laboratory Training For Nonprofessional 
Workers Series (35mm sound slidefilm) col. 
11 min. 1952. How the beginning labora- 
tory worker can avoid mistakes which might 
endanger himself, the equipment and re- 
search results. 24-c. 


THE HANDLING AND USE OF GLASS- 
WARE—Basic Laboratory Training For Non- 
professional Workers Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) col. 8 min. 1952. Safe practices 
in handling laboratory glassware. 24-c. 


INFECTIOUS HAZARDS OF BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL TECHNIQUES SERIES: See 
Section 22. 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 min. 1945. The 
majority of laboratory accidents are shown 
to be caused by improper or careless han- 
dling of glass equipment. Proper precau- 
tions to observe in handling glass are dem- 
onstrated. NSC-ab. 


THE PRACTICE OF RADIOLOGICAL 
SAFETY: See Section 9. 


SAFE PRACTICES WITH LABORATORY 
AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: See 
Section 14. 


SAFETY IN THE CHEMISTRY LABORA- 
TORY (lémm sound motion) b&w. 15 min. 


1949. Demonstrates safe practices used by 
professional chemists in the laboratory. For 
high school and college students. 66-b, 
108-b, 109-ab, !10-b, II l-b, 112-b, 115-b, 
121-b, 122-b, 124-b, §26-b, 127-b, 214-b, 
217-b. 


SAFETY IN THE LABORATORY (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 53 frames. 1947. Il- 
lustrates hazards found in the school labo- 
ratory and the safe practices which must 
be followed to prevent accidents. Hand- 
drawn frames are used. For elementary and 
secondary school students. 98-a, 217-b. 


SAFETY MEASURES IN THE TUBERCU- 
LOSIS LABORATORY: See Section 22. 
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40 
TRUCK 


A .PROFESSIONAL PORTRAIT (i6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 22 min. 1951. Collision 
of @ passenger car and truck—a newspaper 
reporter ready to “blast’’ the trucking in- 
dustry—a thoughtful city editor. These set 
the stage for an examination of the safety 
training truck drivers receive. (TV) 60-ac 
112-b, 127-b, 223-b. 


AWARD TO THE WISE (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1949. Shows im- 
portance of good attitude on part of truck 
driver to insure safety on the road. Proper 
attitude can earn awards and improper 
attitude can cause death and tragedy. 
103-c. 


CAUTION AT THE CROSSROADS [!6mm 
sound motion or 35mm _ sound slidefilm) 
b&w. II min. 1950. Intersection accidents 
and how to avoid them. For commercial 
vehicle drivers. 150-a, (TV) I5!-c. 


CHAMPIONS AT THE WHEEL ([!6mm 
sound motion) col. 17 min. 1951. Faulty 
driving habits of some professional drivers. 
Methods of correcting such habits. For 
truck fleet operating men and drivers. 2-c. 
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DANGER IN REVERSE [iémm sound mo- 
tion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 8 min. 
1952. Accent on backing accidents, with 
three simple steps for drivers to follow to 
avoid vehicle and property damage, and 
injury to pedestrians. Directed to commer- 
cial vehicle drivers. 150-a, (TV) 151-c. 


DARK DAZE (I6mm sound motion or 
35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 min. 1953. 
Illustrates effect of proper and improper 
eating and sleeping habits on night drivers 
of commercial vehicles. 150-a, (TV) I5I-c. 


DEFENSIVE DRIVING (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 20 min. 1944. The principles of 
defensive driving—keeping equipment in a 
safe condition, following at a safe distance, 
slow stopping, using hand signals, braking 
safely, driving courteously. For commercial 


vehicle drivers. NSC-ab. 


DRIVING THE SEMI-TRAILER (l6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 19 min. 1948. The 
checking procedures for the safety and 
protection of the operator of the semi- 
trailer, as well as the vehicle itself. Also 
instructs operators on the proper techniques 
of backing onto loading platforms, and 
loading and unloading rig. Sponsored by 
the United States Army. (TV) 164-c. 


FIRE POWER: See Section 27. 


HELL WOULDN'T HAVE HIM (iémm 
sound motion) b&w. 30 min. 1936. Designed 
to show truck drivers the results of care- 
lessness on the hignways. Negative approach 
used throughout. 3i-ac. 


SHORIZONS UNLIMITED (iémm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 17 min. 1948. The importance 
of safe commercial vehicle transportation 
on the nation’s progress. Also, the prob- 
lems presented by today's highways. (TV) 
60-ac, 66-b, 109-b, 117-b, 127-b, 223-b. 


IF IT HAPPENS (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 20 min. 1944. What the truck driver 
should do in case of an accident. Points 
out he should (1) keep the accident from 
getting worse, (2) get and record all facts, 
(3) get back on the job as soon as pos- 
sible. Many other tips given. NSC-ab. 


INTRODUCTION TO PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE (iémm_ sound motion) 
b&w. 12 min. 1945. The importance of pre- 
ventive maintenance in truck operations. 
Typical preventive check maintenance itllus- 


trated. 109-b, 172-a. 


KNIGHTS ON THE HIGHWAY ([\i6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1938. Deals 
with commercial vehicle operations in in- 
terstate commerce. Stresses safety in night 


driving. 30-b, 47-a, 49-b, 108-b, I11-b. 


Numbers following film description refer to "Guide to Sources'’ on page N-35 


Only films marked NSC 


are available from the National Safety Council. 





THE LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED MEN 
(16mm sound motion) col. 22 min. 1953. 
Three men who have just won awards for 
professional safe driving tell how their safety 
lies in the fact that they are frightened— 
afraid for the other fellow and what he 
might do to himself through lack of safe 
practice. Film ends with plea for all pro- 
fessional drivers to join the “league of 
frightened men" and insure the safety of 
themselves and others. Sponsored by the 
National Dairy Products Corp. (TV) 262-ac. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE (l6mm sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 
min. 1952. Shows student commercial ve- 
hicle drivers how to check their trucks for 
trouble before each trip. 150-a, (TV) 151-c. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE WHEEL (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 25 min. 1941. Dem- 
onstrates safest and most efficient operation 
of tractor-trailer units. Designed primarily 
to assist new drivers in learning the funda- 
mentals. 38-c. 


MIND OVER MATTER: See Section 43. 


MIND YOUR MANNERS (lémm_ sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 
min. 1953. Lessons in driver courtesy for 
commercial vehicle drivers. 109-b, 150-a, 
(TV) 15t-c. 


OFF THE SPOT (35mm sound slidefilm) 
col. 15 min. 1950. Cartoon treatment of a 
commercial vehicle driver's experience in 
traffic. General approach to traffic prob- 
lems for the truck driver. I7I-c. 


OPERATING HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 
SAFELY: See Section 20. 


PILOTS OF THE HIGHWAY (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1944. Di- 
rected to commercial vehicle drivers. Moves 
from first interview, through training pro- 
gram to time driver becomes full-fledged 
‘pilot of the highway.’ Tells of many safe 
practices driver must learn. NSC-ab. 


PIPELINE ON WHEELS (I6mm_ sound 
motion} col. 28 min. 1951. Shows safety 
factors in fuel-tank truck operations from 
the driver's point of view. Covers safe con- 
struction of tank trucks and safe driving 
practices on the highway. 32-ac. 


PROFESSIONAL SAFE DRIVING (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 16 min. 1940. Trains 
drivers in the care and safe operation of 
tractor-trailer rigs. Some points touched 
are checking brakes, lights, tires, loading, 
fire extinguishers, fuses, pot torches, and 
road courtesy. 25-a. 


PROFESSIONAL SAFE DRIVING SERIES 


{16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 


each. 1953. Five films for bus, truck, and 
taxicab drivers. Narrated by Wilbur Shaw, 
three-time winner and now president of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway Corporation. 
Using a sports theme throughout, big name 
baseball, bowling, and golf stars contrast the 
fine points of their sports with the skill 
and finesse the "pro'’ commercial vehicle 
drivers must rely on to maintain their safety 
records. Available as a set for purchase 
or preview, and individually for purchase, 
preview, or rental. Titles: Skill ls Your Busi- 
ness, Ninety-Day Flash, The Champ Becomes 
Deaf And Blind, Watch Your Handicap, Take 
A Look At The Odds. NSC-a. 


od 
SKILL IS YOUR BUSINESS—The Pro- 


fessional Safe Driving Series (16mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1953. 
Shows what it takes to maintain profes- 
sional driving skill day-after-day. Ex- 
plains how to keep this skill on tap to 
meet those unexpected situations which 
may occur during the routine driving 


of a truck, bus or taxicab. NSC-ab. 


NINETY-DAY FLASH—The Professional 
Safe Driving Series (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1953. Shows 
how small driving errors, if repeated fre- 
quently, can lead to faulty habits and 
serious accidents. Directed to the pro- 
fessional driver. NSC-ab. 


THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 
BLIND —The Professional Safe Driving 
Series (16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 
10 min. 1953. Compares the ability of 
pro golfers to concentrate completely 
on their game, shutting out all distrac- 
tions, to the pro driver's ability to con- 
centrate on his work. NSC-ab. 


WATCH YOUR HANDICAP—The Pro- 
fessional Safe Driving Series (16mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1953. 
Directed to the truck, bus and taxicab 
driver. Shows how some drivers, like 
some professional bowlers, handicap 
themselves through lack of prover rest, 
food, and health habits. NSC-ab. 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS—The 
Professional Safe Driving Series (16mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 1953. Illus- 
trates how the odds are always in favor 
of the driver who plays it safe. Shows 
that the right attitude toward safety is 
the best insurance against accidents. Di- 
rected to the truck, bus and taxicab 
driver. NSC-ab. 


P.U.D. DRIVER WINS AGAIN 


(35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. A 
typical day in the life of a pick-up and de- 


livery driver. How he resists temptation, 
keeps within the proper speed limits, signals 
for stops and turns, and turns from the cor- 
rect lanes. NSC-ab. 


SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 1953. Shows how an 
inspection service can be used by commer- 
cial transport organizations and civic traffic 


See ‘How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


ocating specific films, subjects, and sources 


authorities to help solve the problems 
caused by mass production of motor ve- 
hicles, and the failure of our road system 
to keep up with increased traffic volume. 
Many action shots demonstrate the facili- 
ties of this inspection service, and the 
methods by which they operate. Sponsored 
by Markel Service, Inc. 259-c, (TV) 260-ab. 


SINGING WHEELS (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 23 min. Dedicated to the truck drivers 
of America. Pictures the part played by 
the men and machines of the motor trans- 
port system in construction work. Shows 
importance of a physical examination in 
selection of drivers and illustrates methods 
of testing drivers in rules of the road. 
109-b, 115-b, 116-b, 122-b, 126-b. 


THE SKILL BEHIND THE MAN (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 25 min. 1941. Sequel 
to "Man Behind the Wheel." Deals with 
advanced fundamentals of tractor-trailer 
driving. 38-c. 


SMOOTH OPERATION ([i6mm sound mo- 
tion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 16 min. 
1951. Concerns the endless distractions and 
delays of city driving. Shows how the traf- 
fic fighter makes driving tougher on him- 
self. For truck drivers. NSC-ab. 


SPLIT-SECOND SURVIVAL (i6mm sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 
min. 1953. When an accident seems immi- 
nent, a skilled driver can often prevent it 
by reacting properly to the situation. Shows 
commercial vehicle drivers what to do in 
such emergencies. 1!50-a, (TV) I5I-c. 


TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT (lémm 
sound motion or 35mm _ sound  slidefilm) 
b&w. 8 min. 1952. Directed to truck driv- 
ers. Explains how tailgating results in acc’- 
dents and causes public enmity toward the 
industry. NSC-b, 137-c, 150-ab, (TV) 15!1-c. 


TOO FAST FOR CONDITIONS (l6mm 
sound motion or 35mm _ sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 9 min. 1952. Directed to truck driv- 
ers. Clears up the widely misunderstood sub- 
ject of speed by showing how unsafe speeds 
may often be below the legal limit. 150-a, 
(TV) 151-c. 


TRAFFIC PATROLS AND ESCORTS 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 22 min. Shows 
how military police control heavy truck 
traffic under various conditions. Some of 
the techniques shown are escort duty, area 
and organizational control, and safe guid- 
ance of convoys through controlled areas 
by advance escort, leapfrog, and truck 
methods. 172-a. 


THE TRAGIC ROAD TO SAFETY (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 27 min. 1948. For 
drivers of tractor-trailer rigs, but applicable 
generally. Story treatment of a veteran 
driver giving safe driving hints to young, 
inexperienced driver. Raview trailer follows. 
25-a. 
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WHAT HAPPENED? [!6mm sound motion 
or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 min. 1952. 
Directed to truck drivers. Trains drivers on 
proper procedure to follow after an acci- 
dent. Stresses necessity of getting all facts 
whether accident is minor or major one. 


150-a, (TV) 15!-c. 


WILLIE’S FISH STORY (35mm sound 
slidefilm) col. 15 min. 1951. Directed to 
truck drivers. Cartoon story of events lead- 
ing to and following accident involving a 
truck. 148-b. 


WITH CARE (lémm sound motion) b&w. 
11 min. 1939. A_ private motorist learns 
from a truck driver that commercial oper- 
ators promote safety on the highway. Safe 
practices in truck driving illustrated. 30-b, 
47-a, 49-b. 


WRONG SIDE: SUICIDE [(!6mm sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. [0 
min. 1952. Directed to commercial vehicle 
drivers. Shows importance of keeping to the 
right side of the road. Illustrates training of 
drivers to stay on their side of center line in 
highway drivay. 150-a, (TV) |5!-c. 


YOU'RE DRIVING NINETY HORSES 
(16mm sound motion) col. 26 min. 1949. 
Directed to truck drivers. Shows driver he 
is driving ninety horse power vehicle which 
in careless hands can kill. Human failure is 
stressed as cause of most accidents. (TV) 


10-c, 223-b. 


eT | 
TRANSIT 


BLACK RAIL (lémm silent motion) b&w. 
9 min. 1949. The right method to use in 
stopping street cars. Use of sand on the 
rail. (TV) 173-c. 


BUS DRIVER (!6mm sound motion) b&w. 
10 min. Hazards the bus driver meets on 
his daily run. Guide to safe practices on 
the highway. 66-b, 1!08-b, !09-b, II1-b, 
115-b, 122-b, 125-b, 126-b. 


BUS OPERATION: THE OPERATOR 
AND SAFETY (!6mm sound motion) b&w. 
19 min. 1944. A discussion of safety meas- 
ures for city bus operators. Safety checks, 
safe following distances, passing, and other 
points clarified. (TV) I!-b, 49-b, 109-b, 
126-b, 172-a. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HIGHWAY ([!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1950. Illus- 
trates the safe driving habits bus drivers 
must learn, and the training program they 
undergo to acquire them. 2-c. 
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THE OPERATOR AND HIS JOB (!6émm 
sound motion) b&w. 12 min. 1944. Three 
prime responsibilities of the bus operator 
shown: (1) safety of passengers and people 
on the street, (2) maintenance of schedules, 
(3) courteous, friendly and helpful attitude 
toward passengers. 109-b, 126-b, 172-a. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SAFE DRIVING 
SERIES: See Section 40. 


SAFETY 1S NO ACCIDENT: See Sec- 
tion 40. 


A2 
TAXICAB 


THE PROFESSIONAL SAFE DRIVING 
SERIES: See Section 40. 


See Sec- 


SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT: 
tion 40. 


SAFETY PAYS DOLLARS [i6mm sound 
motion) col. 12 min. 1951. Shows proper 
procedure to use in establishing safe driv- 
ing habits among cab drivers. Film uses 
cartoon treatment. (TV) 144-ab. 


3B 
DRIVER SALESMAN 


GRADE “A DRIVERS (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1951. The role of 
safety in the dairy driver's overall service 
to the community. 103-c. 


HERE'S THE DOPE (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. Revised 1952. The story 
of a smart-aleck route salesman who, de- 
spite his training, decides to do things his 
own way. He is shown violating safety rules 
until he finally lands in the hospital. The 
importance of safety and courtesy on pub- 
lic goodwill is emphasized. 103-c. 


THE LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED MEN: 
See Section 40. 


MIND OVER MOTOR (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1953. Shows how a 
driver salesman's thoughtfulness and incon- 
siderate driving habits led to tragedy. 
Stresses the importance of developing cour- 
teous and sensible driving habits among 
commercial and private motorists. Sponsored 
by the Zurich Insurance Company. 103-c. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SAFE DRIVING 
SERIES: See Section 40. 


STOP AND GO SELLING (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1939. For dairy 
deliverymen. Pictures deliveryman who con- 
centrates all his efforts on selling and dis- 
regards safety in driving his vehicle 25-a. 


AA 
SCHOOL BUS 


PRICELESS CARGO (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. 18 min. A non-commercial safety story 
dedicated to safe transportation of children 
to and from school and urging action to 
eliminate hazardous road and traffic condi- 


tions. 83-c, 117-b, 120-b. 


SAFETY ON THE SCHOOL BUS (iémm 
sound motion) b&w. II min. 1951. Safe 
practices for children riding the school bus. 
Methods of getting into the bus and getting 
out, emphasized. For elementary school chil- 
dren. 48-ab, 66-b, 102-ab, 104-b, 107-b, 
108-b, 109-b, IIl-b, 115-b, 119-b, 121-b, 
126-b, 127-b, (TV) 208-b, 215-b. 


THE SCHOOL BUS AND YOU (lémm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. Designed to 
teach safety and courtesy to children who 
are starting their daily trips to and from 
school by school bus. Elementary school 
level. (TV) 70-ab. 


SCHOOL BUS OPERATION: PART 1, 
BUS CARE AND MAINTENANCE (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 13 min. 1945. Shows 
importance of daily and weekly maintenance 
checks of school buses. Illustrates methods 
of currect checking. 49-b, 106-b, 109-b, 
112-b, 120-b, 126-b, 172-a. 


SCHOOL BUS OPERATION: PART 2, 
PASSENGERS, DRIVING HAZARDS, 
SAFETY (ié6mm sound motion) b&w. 14 
min. 1945. Emphasis is placed on the driv- 
er's responsibility for safety of his passen- 
gers. Safe driving habits and safe prac- 
tices in handling children while getting on 
and off the bus are shown through illus- 
trations of typical situations. 49-b, 106-b, 
109-b, 112-b, 120-b, 126-b, 172-a. 


SCHOOL BUS SAFETY (!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 18 min. 1950. Discusses 
the safety factors involved in transporting 
children to and from school. Acquaints bus 
drivers with correct maintenance and oper- 
ational procedures, and highlights the cor- 
rect use of safety patrols. 108-b, (TV) 
149-ab. 


SCHOOL BUS SAFETY (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 64 frames. 1952. Rules of 
safety to be observed by elementary and 
secondary school students who are depend- 
ent upon school bus transportation. 98-a. 


Numbers following film description refer to ''Guide to Sources" on page N-35. 


Only films marked NSC 


are available from the National Safety Council. 
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30 
DRIVER ATTITUDES 


A LIFETIME GUARANTEE (!6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. | min. 1951. A trailer 
based on a major event in two lives—Dad 
handing over the car keys to his teen-age 
child for the first time. Shows why parents 
must set a good example for their children 


in traffic. (TV) NSC-a. 


AND THEN THERE WERE FOUR (i6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 20 min. 1950. Points 
out there is no such thing as a minor traffic 
violation, and appeals for strict observance 
of traffic laws. Strong emotional appeal for 
good driving. 55-c, 66-b, 107-b, 108-b, 
110-b, (TV) 138-ac, 223-b. 


BORROWED POWER ([iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 19 min. 1952. A teen- 
ager, who thought he was a good driver, 
finds he has been using “borrowed power” 
by letting the car rule him. (TV) 5-a, 66-b, 
107-b, 108-b, 109-b, 112-b, 115-b, 127-b, 
217-b. 


THE CHANCE TO LOSE (iémm sound or 
silent motion) b&w. 10 min. Illustrates the 
tremendous chances taken by some drivers. 
Makes comparisons between taking such 
chances and the various types of gambling. 
48-bc, 107-b, 116-b, 119-b, 120-b, 121-b, 
124-b, 125-b, 126-b. 


DAY IN COURT: See Section 51. 


DEADLY ODDS ([ié6mm or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. | min. 1950. The story of a 
guy named Jim, who gambled his life 
against deadly odds. Positive proof that 
chances aren't worth taking in traffic. A 
film trailer. (TV) NSC-a. 


DESTINATION DEATH (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1947. Proper attitude 
is shown to be the most important single 
factor in traffic safety. By a series of events 
in the life of the principal character, an 
accident is seen to be in the making. In- 
cludes a sequence on driver training. 103-c, 
116-b. 


DEVIL TAKE US: See Section 65. 


DRIVEN TO KILL (iémm or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1948. Stresses the 
importance of correct driver attitude. 
Shows the tragic result of impatience and 
taking chances at the wheel. Narrated by 
Lowell Thomas. I1-a, 66-b, 212-a. 


DRIVER FITNESS AND ATTITUDE (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 59 frames. How a 
driver's attitude and physical and mental 
capabilities affect driving performance. 39-a, 
127-b, 217-b. 


FATAL SECONDS (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1950. A careful, courteous 
driver takes one thoughtless chance on the 
highway and tragedy results. Emphasizes the 
need for proper attitude and good man- 
ners in driving, and points out that one 
must always be on the alert to avoid “that 
one chance which may be the last one.” 


(TV) 2-c, 223-b. 


GENTLEMAN JEKYLL AND DRIVER 
HYDE (iémm sound motion) b&w. 9 min. 
1950. Harried truck driver explains how a 
polite guy on foot can become a menace 
to all on road when driving a car. A ride 
with Driver Hyde illustrates this point. 59-a, 
96-a. 


GUILTY (iémm sound motion) b&w. 30 
min. Story of a young man who disregards 
warnings to drive carefully and of the tragic 
results of his thoughtlessness. 22-a. 


HIGHWAY MANIA (I6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 20 min. 1946. Interviews of traffic 
authorities by Lowell Thomas. Dangerous 
driving habits illustrated and correct meth- 
ods shown. Sponsored by the New Jersey 
State Highway Commission. 27-bc, 66-b, 
109-b, Ill-b, 116-b, 126-b, 170-d, 189-a, 
217-b. 


HIT AND RUN DRIVER: See Section 51. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY ZOO SERIES (i6mm 
or 35mm sound motion) b&w. 27 sec. each, 
40 sec. each with signature trailer. 1952. 
A series of six trailers comparing unsafe 
drivers with zoo animals. Each appeals for 
better driving attitudes by showing what 
happens to such people on the highway. 
Titles: The Highway Ostrich, The Highway 
Elephant, The Roadhog, The Highway Pea- 
cock, The Highway Jackass, The Highway 
Chimpanzee. Available as a series or in- 


dividually. (TV) 226-b, (TV) 236-b. 


See “How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


ocating specific films, subjects, and sources 


IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 18 min. 1946. Discusses solu- 
tions to many present day traffic problems. 
Shows that teen-agers, with one of the 
worst driving records of all age groups, 
can be helped to become safe and sports- 
manlike drivers. For adult and high school 
levels. (TV) 44-ac. 


IT'S WANTON MURDER [l6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1946. Shows 
the tragedy carelessness in driving brought 
to one family. Il-a, 116-b. 


THE JAY-WALKER: See Section 6!. 


LAST DATE (16mm or 35mm sound motion) 
b&w. 20 min. 1950. Story of the events 
leading up to a tragic accident in the lives 
of some teen-age drivers. For high school 
and adult audiences. (TV) 5l-ab, 87-c, 
108-b, 110-b, 116-b, 121-b, 126-b, 127-b, 
223-b. 


LOOK WHO'S DRIVING (!6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 8 min. 1953. 
Imaginative cartoon demonstrates perils of 
acting childish behind the wheel of a car. 
“Charlie Younghead" sees others fighting 
over right-of-way, trying to run traffic lights, 
and behaving generally like children. One 
day he too loses control of himself, but 
fortunately learns his lesson and lives. Motto 
of film is—"don't be a ‘Younghead’ at the 
wheel." Sponsored by the Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies. (TV) 2-c. 


THE MAN AT THE WHEEL ([!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 12 min. A “March of Time” 
film singling out for special condemnation 
the driver who is always taking chances. 


66-b, 115-b. 


THE MIRACLE OF CHRISTMAS (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 12 min. 1948. 
Safety for all will come when we learn 
to carry the Christmas spirit into every 
aspect of our lives. Christmas revellers under 
the influence of holiday "spirits" demon- 
strate how not to celebrate Christmas. De- 
signed to impress drivers of the need for 
adopting the proper community spirit. (TV) 
204-ab. 


MOTOR MANIA [l6mm or 35mm sound 
motion) col. 7 min. 1951. Wrong attitude 
on the part of a motorist can make him act 
like a maniac when he is behind the wheel. 
12-bd, 66-b, 87-b, 268-bd. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME (l6mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 10 min. 1934, Animated cartoon, 
with fairy tale setting, showing what hap- 
pens when carelessness and discourtesy mo- 
tivate motorists. Familiar characters, such 
as the Mad Hatter, Simple Simon, and Jack 
the Giant Killer are shown in various safety 
situations. For high school students. 12-b, 
(TV) 53-c, 106-b, 108-b, 110-b, 11 1-b, 113-b, 
116-b, 125-b. 


PATTERN FOR TRAGEDY (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1951. Tragic and 
dramatic story of a father who, through 
carelessness while driving, is responsible for 
the death of his wife and son. He learns 
too late about safe driving habits. Points 
out responsibility all drivers have to their 
families and selves. 103-ac. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT DRIVERS: 
See Section 65. 


ROUGH RIDERS (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1950. How foolish habits we 
have create dangerous conditions.  Illus- 
trates, through the use of cartoons, that 
we can cause serious accidents by losing 
control of our emotions. 103-c. 


SCREWDRIVERS AND SCREWJAYS 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 12 min. Revised 
1949. Features Lew Lahr, movie comedian 
as a screwy driver and Don Wilson, radio 
announcer, as a screwy jaywalker. Amusing 
illustrations of right and wrong practices. 
77-c, 105-b, 106-b, 108-b, 112-b, 113-b, 
115-b, 121-b, 122-b, 125-b, 126-b, 127-b, 
215-b, 217-b, 223-b. 


TEEN-AGE DRIVER'S ATTITUDE 
SCHOOL: See Section 57. 


THAT THEY MAY LIVE [!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 12 min. 1947. Dramatic 
presentation showing that safe driving prac- 
tices save lives and dangerous driving leads 
to death. Appeals to parents and schcols 
to teach young people to drive safely. For 
both adult and high school audiences. 138-c 


VACATION VICTIMS [!6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. | min. 1951. This trailer 
shows how a smooth, winding highway can 
be a deadly trap for any inattentive holiday 
driver. It gives proof that driving takes a 
sharp eye and alert mind. (TV) NSC-a. 


WE DRIVERS (i6mm sound or silent mo 
tion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1950. Cartoon 
characters, ‘Sensible Sam" and ‘Reckless 
Rudolph" give conflicting advice to a driver. 
Emphasizes importance of safe practices. 


3-b, 39-c, 108-b, 117-b, 127-b. 


WORTH THE RISK (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1948. Disproves theory that 
automobile accidents only happen to the 
other fellow. Shows accidents happening to 
people who thought they were immune. (TV) 
20-ab. 


X MARKS THE SPOT [!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. Revised 1951. Story 
relating traffic experiences of somewhat 
whimsical driver and a pedestrian. 127-b, 
147-ac. 
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ol 
TRAFFIC LAW OBSERV- 


ANCE AND ENFORCE- 
MENT: TRAFFIC COURTS 


ACCIDENT BEHAVIOR: See Section 65. 


AND THEN THERE WERE FOUR: See 
Section 50. 


ARTERIES OF THE CITY: See Section 65. 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE ([lémm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. | min. 1951. 
Mac learned the hard way about traffic 
laws and their importance. But he was lucky. 
It cost him only time and money. A trailer 
of general interest. (TV) NSC-a. 


DAY IN COURT (iémm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 29 min. 1951. A day's calendar 
at a traffic court. Five typical offenders, 
nice people in other ways but menaces to 
society when behind the wheel, learn 
courteous driving. (TV) 46-a, (TV) 55-c, 
66-b, 107-b, 127-b, 143-a. 


DRUNK DRIVING: See Section 60. 
HIGHWAY MANIA: See Section 65. 


HIT AND RUN DRIVER (i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. A young motorist tries 
to evade responsibility for running down and 
seriously injuring two pedestrians on a high- 
way. A study of the hit and run driver. 
12-b, 66-b, 108-b, I 1 1-b, 115-b, 118-b, 122-b, 
126-b, 127-b. 


HIT AND RUN INVESTIGATION (|6mm 
sound motion or 35mm sound slide 
film) b&w. 10 min. 1953. Highlights the 
fundamental activities of the complete hit- 
and-run accident investigation. For use in 
police training, the film is a supplement to 
the chapter on Hit-and-Run Investigations 
appearing in the Traffic Accident Investi- 
gator's Manual. Purchase price includes one 
copy of the Manual. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mutual In- 
surance Companies in cooperation with the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 
150-a. 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENT: See Section 57. 


INTERSECTION CONTROLS: See Section 
57. 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIVE: See Section 56. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE STAR (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1946. In- 
troduces the traffic policeman—the man be- 
hind the star. Tells something of his re- 
sponsibilities, background and training for 
traffic control. Directed to the layman. 
(TV) 77-c. 


MAN ON HORSEBACK (iémm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1949. Describes train- 
ing of police horses for work in today's 
heavy traffic. 39-c. 


MARY JONES GOES TO COURT (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1946. The 
work of the police department in preventing 
accidents. The parts engineering, education 
and enforcement play in the effort. Directed 
to the layman. (TV) NSC.-ac. 


ON RECORD (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 
20 min. 1946. Shows procedures for prepar- 
ing and filing a written report of automobile 
accidents. Explains use of such reports. (TV) 
NSC-ac. 


PARKING: See Section 57. 


THE POLICEMAN (I6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1940. Follows typical city 
patrolman through one of his regular shifts 
of duty. Use of two-way radio by motor- 
cycles and patrol cars explained. Lessons 
in rescue work and pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic safety also developed. (TV) 37-ab, 
66-b, 104-b, 105-b, 109-b, 114-b, 115-b, 
116-b, 120-b, 122-b, 126-b, 127-b. 


POLICEMEN AT WORK (35mm silent 
slidefilm) col. 29 frames. 1950. Shows 
duties of policemen with reference to traffic 
regulations and child safety. Illustrates 
ways child can guard own safety when 
crossing streets, walking, and riding bicycles. 
Emphasizes work of school patrol. 244-a. 


RECKLESS OR WRECKLESS (16mm sound 
motion) col. 10 min. 1950. Work of state 
police patrols in curtailing highway fatali- 
ties. (TV) 169-ac. 


STATE TROOPER {(iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 15 min. Shows «ise of modern scientific 
aids in State Police Departments. How such 
aids improve the performance of the troop- 


er. 189-ab. 


SIGNALS AND GESTURES (l6mm sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 
min. 1953. Deals with the problem of com- 
munication between the point-and-intersec- 
tion officer and the motorist. Is intended 
to provide a base for uniform sign language 
throughout police service. Film is supple- 
ment to training manual of the same name 
and purchase price includes copy of same. 
Sponsored by the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies in 
cooperation with the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University. 150-a. 


TEEN-AGE DRIVER'S ATTITUDE 
SCHOOL: See Section 57. 


TESTING THE DRINKING DRIVER: See 
Section 60. 


YOUR PERMIT TO DRIVE: See Section 57. 


Numbers following film description refer to “Guide to Sources" on page N-45. 


Only films marked 


NSC are available from the National Safety Council. 





YOUR POLICE (!6mm sound motion) b&w. 
15 min. 1953. Although primarily made to 
advise public on police activities, film con- 
tains pointers on traffic safety. Includes 
surveys by police department on accidents 
at intersections and thoroughfares, reasons 
for giving traffic tickets, and how and why 
traffic signs are posted. Also comes in 
special 35mm sound motion picture version 
in form of 15 one-minute shorts. Added 
tailciece shows local police department's 
telephone number. (TV) 245-a. 


oz 
ORGANIZATION FOR 


TRAFFIC SAFETY: 
PUBLIC SUPPORT 


A CLOSED BOOK: See Section 88. 


BETTER AND SAFER HIGHWAYS (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 7 min. 1952. Describes 
‘Project Adequate Roads,” supported by 40 
national organizations. Explains attempt to 
reduce ordeal and danger of today's driv- 
ing by improving roads and smashing traf- 
fic bottlenecks throughout the country. Fea- 
tures Harvey Firestone, Jr. (TV) 12-c. 


THE CASE OF TOMMY TUCKER (i6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 23 min. A community's 
interest in safety is aroused by one bad 
traffic accident. How the community goes 
about improving its traffic problem is shown. 


36-c, 55-a, 66-c, 116-b, 120-b, 121-b, 127-b. 


THE COOL HOT ROD (i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 27 min. 1953. Story of young 
men and women working to live down the 
bad connotation of term “hot rod." Shows 
how community sponsors Hot Rod Club to 
provide driver education in use of these 
cars. Young drivers show how a hot rod 
can be driven without being dangerous. 


213-ab. 


IT'S UP TO YOU (iémm sound motion) 
col. 23 min. 1950. Shows how the commu- 
nity, through intensive educational programs 
in the schools and through the cooperation 
of civil government and the police force, 
can take action to curtail highway accidents. 


107-b, 127-b, 223-b. 


THE LONG WAY HOME FROM 
SCHOOL: See Section 62. 


ON YOUR TOES: See Section 61. 


THE SAFEST WAY (l6mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 19 min. 1948. Community plan- 
ning of safe walking routes for young school 
children. Demonstrates that proper plan- 
ning cuts down on child pedestrian acci- 
dents. (TV) 5-a, 36-c, 106-b, 107-b, 109-b, 
112-b, 115-b, §16-b, 120-b, 122-b, 124-b, 
127-b, 217-b, 223-b. 


SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT 
tion 40. 


See Sec- 


SAFETY ON THE HIGHWAY (i6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 20 min. Brief review of 
background and follow-up on the writing 
of “And Sudden Death" by J. C. Furnas for 
Reader's Digest. The results of the article 
are shown. 108-b, I I1-b. 


SAFETY TO AND FROM SCHOOL: See 
Section 62. 


TOWARD A GENERATION OF SAFER 
DRIVERS: See Section 57. 


TRAFFIC JAM AHEAD: See Section 64. 
THE WEAKEST LINK: See Section 57. 


WHO, ME? (i6mm sound motion) b&w or 
col. 25 min. 1952. Review of the traffic 
problems of a growing city and the part 
that the local Safety Council can play in 
public education. NSC-c, 235-a. 


53 
MOTOR MANNERS 
(DRIVER COURTESY) 


A TURNABOUT MAN ([i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 8 min. 1937. Amusing portrayal 
of poor motor manners on the highway. 
Proves bad manners in driving are danger- 
ous. 30-b, 47-a, 49-b. 


DAY IN COURT: See Section 51. 


DRIVEN TO DESTRUCTION (‘6mm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. | m'n. 1951. 
This trailor introduces the thoughtless and 
discourteous driver, who prods usually care- 
ful drivers into taking dangerous chances. 


(TV) NSC-a. 


FIFTY-YARD LINE (!émm sound motion) 
col. 12 min. 1950. Stresses the value of 
courtesy in reducing automobile accidents. 
Shows that one discourteous chance can 
mean the difference between life and death. 
(TV) 169-ac. 


THE MIRACLE OF CHRISTMAS: See 
Section 50. 


ONE GOOD TURN (/6mm or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. | min. 1949. A trailer show- 
ing what happened when a good turn in 
traffic was ignored—plus a reminder of how 
easily the disaster might have been averted. 


(TV) NSC-a. 


THE ROAD HOG ([!6mm or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. | min. 1949. How a road 
hog's discourtesy prepared conditions for 
manslaughter—a warning to road hogs that 
discourtesy to others is a disservice to one- 
self. A film trailer. (TV) NSC-a. 


See "How to Use"’ section, page N-2, for definitions, and ‘nstructions on 


locating specific films, subjects, and sources. 


o4 
SPEED 


DEATH ON THE HIGHWAY: See Sec- 
tion 60. 


HEART TO HEART (35mm sound motion) 
b&w. 20 mia. 1949. How excessive speed 
in living and driving has become one of 
America's great curses. An appeal to slow 
down and save lives. For theater use only. 
162-ab. 


IMPACT (!6mm or 35mm sound motion) 
b&w. | min. 1951. The hazards of high 
speed. A 60 m.p.h. smashup is compared 
with a 20 m.p.h. accident. A terse warning 
to all motorists in the form of a trailer. 


(TV) NSC.-a. 


KILLER ON THE HIGHWAY: See Section 
65. 


THE NIGHT FLYER: See Section 58. 
PARDON OUR SPEED: See Section 88. 


REMEMBER JIMMY (6mm sound or silent 
motion) b&w. 10 min. A family is forced 
into an accident by a careless driver. The 
injured are taken to a hospital and the 
driver realizes the tragic consequences of 
speeding. 3-b, 107-b, I11-b, 121-b. 


SHORT STOPS: See Section 65. 


SPEED AND REFLEXES (!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. Il min, 1950. The relationship 
between the driver's reflexes and stopping 
distances at different speedy. (TV) 70-ab, 
108-b, 112-b, 113-b, 121-b, 176-b. 


od 
VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 


CARE OF THE CAR— Driver Education 
Series (16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 
1951. Shows how to check automobile for 
trouble before it begins. Covers inspection 
of brakes, steering wheel, engine, gas and 
oil, tires, and making of simple repairs. 
Suitable for high school and adult audi- 
ences. 108-b, 109-b, 112-b, I15-b, 122-b, 
127-b, (TV) 159-ac. 


CURVE CONTROL: See Section 57. 


DON'T CROWD YOUR LUCK (I6mm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. | min. 1950. 
A trailer designed to remind the general 
public of an old safety formula: Today's 
inspection of your car is tomorrow's pro- 
tection—for your life as well as your good 


times. (TV) NSC-a. 
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DRIVE ECONOMICALLY ([!6mm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. 1950. Shows that by 
careful maintenance and inspection a driver 
can save on gas, oil and commodities used 
in a car. A self-interest approach to proper 
automobile maintenance. 39-a, 112-b, 115-b 
116-b, 119-b, 120-b, 126-b, 127-b, 217-b 
223-b. 


KEEPING YOUR CAR FIT (iémm sound 
motion) b&w. 15 min. 1945. Explains why 
weekly check-up on tires, battery, engine 
oil, and radiator is necessary. Why a car 
should be lubricated regularly and the en- 
gine oil and gear lubricants changed. Why 
oil filter equipment should be replaced 
regularly and why the cooling system should 
be inspected periodically. 49-b, 66-b, 109-b, 
112-b, 127-b, 172-a. 


PERIODIC CHECKUP ([iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 18 min. 1944. Necessary steps 
in periodic checkup on car to determine 
whether car is sound and safe. Covers 
tune-up of engine, inspecting steering sys- 
tem, servicing brakes, and inspecting chas- 
sis. 49-b, 109-b, 112-b, 127-b, 172-a. 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE (35mm si- 
lent slidefilm) b&w. 89 frames. Shows the 
new driver the need for periodic inspection 
and servicing of his car. For high school and 
adult drivers. 39-a, 127-b. 


SAFE EVERY SECOND (!6mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 22 min. 1952. Centering around 
typical service station, this film illustrates 
hazards encountered by attendants. Lack 
of knowledge and such “human” reactions 
as eyeing an attractive woman when atten 
tion should be elsewhere, are shown to pay 
off in tragic and costly injury. (TV) 242-c. 


SAFETY FACTORS—Automotive Mechan- 
ics No. | Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 77 frames. 1940. Maintenance of 
brakes, steering gear, horn, lights and wind- 
shield wiper demonstrated. Points out that 
a safe, careful driver is the most important 
safety factor of any vehicle. 47-a. 


TIME TO LIVE (i6mm or 35mm _ sound 
motion) b&w. | min. 1951. Trailer tells story 
of little Johnny, who forgot to check the 
brakes on his pushmobile and crashed into 
a tree. His father forgot the same thing on 
his car. He died. (TV) NSC-a. 


WHERE MILEAGE BEGINS (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. Animated description 
of parts of automobile. Shows what makes 
car run. 105-b, 217-b. 


THE WHY OF AUTOMOBILE LUBRICA- 
TION (16mm sound motion) col. 24 min. 
1952. Shows how lubrication of car insures 
safe operation. Illustrates cost and danger 
of neglect. 66-c, 89-c, 107-b, 108-b, 109-b, 
111-b, 115-b, 116-b, 126-b, 127-b. 
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56 
SIGNS OF LIFE (TRAFFIC 
SIGNS AND SIGNALS) 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIVE (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 26 min. 1949. Highway 
grade crossing accidents and methods of 
combating them. The story of a family 
struck by a train on the way to a picnic. 
Considerable footage devoted to the train- 
ing of the highway patrolman and his con- 
tribution to the prevention of accidents. 
Film also bears the title, “Stop On The Red 
Signal." 107-b, 130-c. 


READ, HEED, AND LIVE (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 9 min. 1952. Teaches the 
meaning of different-shaped traffic signs and 
road markers. Urges awareness of the 
meaning of such signs and obedience to 
their warnings. For both adult and high 
school audiences. 188-a. 


SEEING GREEN (I6mm sound motion) 
b&w. If min. 1938. Discusses the wide 
variety of traffic signals now in use and ex- 
plains the need for more standardization. 
Also explains how a traffic light works. 30-b, 
47-a, 49-b. 


SIGN LANGUAGE (!6mm or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. | min. 1950. A trailer which 
reminds everyone to obey all “signs of 
life," the traffic signs and signals that tell 
us all how to stay alive. (TV) NSC-a. 


SIGNS OF LIFE (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 20 min. 1948. Explains all the traffic 
signs and signals found on the highway and 
in cities. Stresses importance of learning to 
recognize them by their shape. Narrated 
by Eddie Cantor. (TV) NSC-ac. 


SURVIVAL (i6mm or 35mm sound motion) 
b&w. | min. 1951. Years ago, the woodsman 
left signs to warn the untrained traveler 
in the wilderness. Today, highways carry 
similar "signs of life" to avert tragic re- 
sults of carelessness. A highway safety film 
trailer of general interest. (TV) NSC-a. 


YOU BET YOUR LIFE (iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. I! min. Illustrates importance of 
observing highway signs and signals. Points 
out importance of maintaining safe driving 
practices on the highway. 66-b, (TV) 70-ab, 
104-b, 109-b, 112-b, 113-b, 115-b, 116-b, 
117-b, 121-b, 125-b, 126-b, 127-b. 


a7 
NEW DRIVER 


ACCIDENT BEHAVIOR: See Section 65. 


BEHIND THE WHEEL (!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 26 min. Presents fundamental 
practices in learning to drive as outlined in 
the driver manual issued by Center for 
Safety Education. Suitable for high school 
students. 108-b, 119-b, 120-b. 


BORROWED POWER: See Section 50. 


CONTROLLING THE CAR (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 45 frames. The basic opera- 
tions involved in controlling a moving car. 


For the beginning driver. 39-a, 127-b, 217-b. 


THE COOL HOT ROD: See Section 52. 


CURVE CONTROL (i6mm sound motion) 
b&w. If min. 1938. Illustrates the steering 
mechanism of various types of vehicles and 
shows correct steering practices. Discusses 
geometric principles governing the subject. 
47-a, 49-b, 116-b. 


DESTINATION, DEATH: See Section 50. 


DRIVER EDUCATION SERIES (l6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. each. 1951. 
A series of six driver training films. Titles: 
Parking the Car, Driving in the City, Driving 
on the Highway, Driving at Night, Care of 
the Car, Driving Under Adverse Conditions. 
Available separately or as a series. See 
individual headings for detailed descrip- 
tions. 108-b, 112-b, 115-b, 122-b, 127-b, 
(TV) 159-ac. 


DRIVING AT NIGHT: See Section 58. 


DRIVING IN THE CITY—Driver Education 
Series (16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 
1951. Covers driving through controlled and 
uncontrolled intersections, as well as correct 
method of making right and left turns in 
traffic. Stresses importance of rules of 
right-of-way as they pertain to other ve- 
hicles and pedestrians. Suitable for high 
school and adult audiences. 108-b, 109-b, 
112-b, 115-b, 122-b, 127-b, (TV) 159-ac. 


DRIVING ON THE HIGHWAY — Driver 
Education Series (l6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1951. Two causes of most 
open-highway accidents are speed and re- 
duced alertness. Urges habit of looking for 
clues as to what's happening ahead. Suit- 
able for high school and adult audiences. 
108-b, 109-b, 112-b, 115-b, 122-b, 127-b, 
(TV) 159-ac. 


DRIVING STRAIGHT AHEAD (35mm si- 
lent slidefilm) b&w. 57 frames. A training 
film for beginning drivers, showing the rules 
and precautions to observe in driving 
straight along a street or highway. 39-a, 
127-b, 217-b. 


THE DRIVING TEST (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. Il min. Concerns the driving skills 
which have been found most difficult for 
the beginner to master. Suitable for stu- 
dents learning to drive or those seeking to 
improve their driving skill prior to the driv- 
ing test. 112-b. 


DRIVING UNDER ADVERSE CONDI- 
TIONS: See Section 59. 


Numbers following film description refer to "Guide to Sources” on page N-45 


Only films marked NSC 


ere available from the National Safety Council. 





IN CASE OF ACCIDENTS (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 61 frames. Post-accident 
procedure for the driver—how he should 
handle the emergency and comply with the 
law. A new-driver training film for high 
school and adult audiences. 39-a, 116-b, 
127-b, 217-b. 


IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT: See Section 50. 


INTERSECTION CONTROLS (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 67 frames. The control de- 
vices which govern the movement of traffic 
at intersections explained and _ illustrated. 
For adult and school audiences. 39-a, 127-b, 
217-b. 


KNOW YOUR CAR ([!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 15 min. Illustrates the construction of 
a car chassis, how the engine converts gaso- 
line into power, the function of the clutch, 
function of the transmission and rear axle, 
how the brakes stop the car, how the elec- 
trical systems function, and what the gages 
on the instrument panel indicate. 49-b, 66-b, 
11t-b, 112-b, 116-b, 126-b, 127-b, 217-b. 


LEARN AND LIVE [(!46mm sound motion) 
col. 15 min. 1950. Demonstration of the 
methods used in driver training courses to 
teach the new driver the rudiments of driv- 
ing skills. 127-b, (TV) 169-ac. 


MICKEY'S BIG CHANCE (iémm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 20 min. 1953. Story 
of Mickey's efforts to earn his big brother's 
car keys while his brother is in service. 
Shows how Mickey becomes a safe driver. 
For high school students. (TV) 5-a, 109-b, 
126-b, 127-b. 


PARKING (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 59 
frames. Demonstrates proper technique in 
parking car. Tells legal restrictions on park- 
ing. Suitable for high school and adult 
audiences. 39-a, 127-b, 217-b. 


PARKING THE CAR — Driver Education 
Series (16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 mir. 
1951. Techniques used when parking the 
car. Covers both horizontal and vertical 
parking. Suitable for high school and adult 
audiences. 108-b, 109-b, 112-b, 115-b, 122-b, 
127-b, (TV) 159-ac. 


ROAD EMERGENCIES (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 54 frames. How to cope with 
common emergencies encountered in op- 
erating a motor vehicle on the open road. 
A general interest film for the new driver. 
For both adult and high school audiences. 
39-a, 127-b. 


SAFE DRIVING: ADVANCED SKILLS, 
PROBLEMS (!6mm sound motion) b&w or 
col. 10 min. 1951. Covers the most common 
driving hazards and shows how to meet 
them. Safe practices on blind curves, steep 
grades, wet roads, mud, snow, ice, etc. il- 


lustrated. (TV) 26-ab. 


SAFE DRIVING: FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS 
(!6mm sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 
1951. How to get ready to drive, how to 


start, shift gears, back-up, drive through 
normal city street traffic and how to park. 
For the beginning driver (TV) 26-ab. 


SAFE DRIVING: STREETS AND HIGH- 
WAYS (iémm. sound motion) b&w or col. 
10 min. 1951. How to meet various prob- 
lems of city driving. Importance of thinking 
ahead emphasized. (TV) 26-ab. 


SERGEANT BRUCE REPORTING: See Sec- 
tion 65. 


SMART DRIVING (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 56 frames. An instructional filmstrip 
for driver education classes. Deals with the 
accident problem and safe driving tech- 
niques. (TV) 60-ac, 127-b. 


SO YOU THINK YOU CAN STOP ON 
A DIME: See Section 62. 


SO YOU WANT THRILLS (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 30 min. 1948. Weaves driving 
safety instruction into an exhibition of trick 
and stunt driving skills. Contains some ad- 
vertising matter. (TV) 239-c. 


SPEED CONTROL (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 73 frames. impresses new drivers with 
the importance of driving at safe speeds 
and accuaints them with the factors which 
determine safe driving speed. Familiarizes 
the driver with the general nature of speed 
laws. For adult and high school levels. 39-a 
127-b. 


STARTING THE CAR (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 46 frames. Designed to familiar- 
ize the new driver with the basic steps in- 
volved in starting the engine and putting 
the car in motion. 39-a, 127-b. 


STOP THAT CAR (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. If min. 1937. Explains automobile 
braking systems. Shows how to use the 
brakes in making sudden or slow stops. 47-a. 


SWITCHES, INSTRUMENTS, AND CON- 
TROLS (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 70 
frames. Designed to teach new drivers the 
names and uses of various switches and con- 
trols in the car and to give the students a 
functional understanding of each system. 
39-a, 127-b, 217-b. 


TEACH THEM TO DRIVE (lémm sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. 1945. Urgent message 
to parents and schools to teach safe driving 
to teen-agers. Shows driver training courses 
used in some high schools. Points out drop 
in accident rate resulting from such train- 
ing. 7-c, 36-c, 105-b, 106-b, 107-b, 109-b, 
Htl-b. 


TEEN-AGE DRIVER'S ATTITUDE 
SCHOOL (i6mm sound motion) col. 17 
min. 1951. How law enforcement agencies 
can help teen-agers develop safe driving 
habits by correcting their driving attitudes. 
(TV) 145-a. 


See "How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


locating specific films, subjects, and sources. 


TOWARD A GENERATION OF SAFER 
DRIVERS (!6mm sound motion) b&w. 14 
min. 1953. One answer to growing problem 
of automobile death and injury. Shows how 
a board of education and business organ- 
ization cooperate to bring new classroom 
teaching aid for driver education to one 
school. Called the Aetna Drivotrainer, it 
assists single teacher in giving ‘behind-the- 
wheel’ instruction to almost 30 students at 
one time. For educators, PTA, general civic 
groups. Sponsored by the Aetna Life Affili 
ated Companies. (TV) 2-c. 


TURNING (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
8! frames. Familiarizes new driver with 
proper manner of executing turns under 
various conditions of traffic density and road 
design. For adult or school audiences. 39-a 


127-b. 


THE WEAKEST LINK [ !6mm sound motion) 

ol. 20 min. 1953. Dramatic appeal to 
schools and other organizations to provide 
driver education courses for young drivers 
Shows courses in action. (TV) 218-ab. 


WHEEL SENSE (!6mm sound motion) col. 
20 min. 1949. Directed to youthful driver. 
Portrays champion racing driver, Torpedo 
Jones, demonstrat g sate d ving tactics to 
high school driver training class. (TV) 12-c 
86-a, 175-c. 


WHEN YOU KNOW [16mm sound motion) 
b&w. || min. 1936. Shows training needed 
to enable men to fly safely. Compares this 
to automobile driver and points out neces 
sity of knowledge of safe driving. 30-b, 
47-a. 


YOUR DRIVING HABITS [iémm sound 
motion) b&w. 15 min. 1945. Directed to 
the new driver. Shows elements of safe 
driving, including driving under adverse 
conditions. 3-b, 49-b, 106-b, 108-b, 109-b, 
1tt-b, 112-b, 116-b, 120-b, 122-b, 125-b, 
124-b, 127-b, 172-a, 223-b, 239-b. 


YOUR PERMIT TO DRIVE (l!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1950. Po'nts out the 
obligations and privileges connected with 
a driving permit. Shows how permit can 
be abused by driver with unsafe habits 
(TV) 39-ac, 108-b, 109-b, 112-b, 115-b 
116-b, 126-b, 127-b, 217-b, 223-b. 


58 
NIGHT TRAFFIC HAZARDS 


AUTOPSY OF AN AUTO ACCIDENT 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 min. Il- 
lustrates seven principal causes of driving 
accidents, stressing the part poor lighting 
played in each. Uses statistics to show how 
proper illumination reduces hazards. !01-ac. 


THE DEAD OF NIGHT ([lémm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. | min. 1951. An in- 
vestigator examines a vicious accident that 
occurred on a straight, dry concrete high- 
way at night. A film trailer emphasizing the 
unexpected dangers of darkness. (TV) 
NSC-a. 


N-31 





DRIVING AT NIGHT — Driver Education 
Series (16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 
1951. Illustrates hazards of night driving. 
Explains “over-driving headlights,’ proper 
method of signaling intentions of passing, 
dangers of fatigue and glare. Uses anima- 
tion and live action. Suitable for high 
school and adult audiences. 108-b, 109-b 
112-b, 115-b, 122-b, 127-b, (TV) 159-ac. 


DRIVING UNDER ADVERSE CONDI- 
TIONS: See Section 59. 


NIGHT AND BAD WEATHER DRIVING 
(!6mm sound motion) b&w. II min. 1949. 
Demonstrates safe practices for night and 
bad weather driving. (TV) 70-ab, 106-b, 
107-b, 108-b, 109-b, 112-b, 113-b, 115-b, 
116-b, 117-b, 120-b, 121-b, 125-b, 126-b 
127-b. 


THE NIGHT FLYER (!6mm or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. | min. 1949. A trailer which 
expresses a dramatic ''NO|" to the question: 
"Can the speeder at night see danger in 
time to avoid it?" Tells how drivers can 
help decrease night accident tolls. (TV) 
NSC.-a. 


THERE'S DANGER IN DARKNESS (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 6 min. 1945. Im- 
portance of correct street lighting aids in 
the reduction of traffic accidents. |0!-c. 


39 


BAD WEATHER AND 
WINTER DRIVING 
HAZARDS 


DRIVING UNDER ADVERSE CONDI- 
TIONS—Driver Education Series (!46mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1951. Illus- 
trates techniques used when driving at night, 
in fog, in rain, snow or mud, and in ex- 
tremely hot weather. Animation, as well as 
live action. Suitable for high school or 
adult audiences. 108-b, 109-b, 112-b, 115-b, 
122-b, 127-b, (TV) 159-ac. 


NO USE SKIDDING (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 20 min. 1944. Dramatizes hazards 
of winter driving; how to avoid such hazards. 
Also discusses braking on snow and glare 


ice. (TV) NSC-ac. 


SNOW AND TRAFFIC [!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 13 min. 1948. Traces the de- 
velopment of a storm in an eastern state 
and documents the effect of the snowfall 
on traffic in general. All scenes are factual, 
having been photographed on the spot. 
Suitable for groups studying the winter traf- 
fic problem. 18!-c. 


SNOW BUSINESS [!6mm or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. | min. 1950. Sweeney's neg- 
lect should prove to all motorists the need 
for winter driving precautions. A trailer il- 
lustrating safe practices in winter driving. 


(TV) NSC-a. 


WINTER BLUNDERLAND ([i6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 20 min. 1950. Shows 
numerous winter driving faults and suggests 
corrective measures. Also available in French 
version. |6l-ac, 208-a. 


WINTER'S DEADLY TRICKS (lémm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. | min. 1951. 
Trailer gives graphic picture of dangers that 
lie in a harmless, little patch of ice, the 
tripwire that can spell death to unsuspecting 
drivers. (TV) NSC-a. 


60 
DRINKING AND DRIVING 


DEATH ON THE HIGHWAY (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. I! min. 1950. Drink, speed 
and danger on the highway. The effect of 
alcohol on the driver. (TV) 209-c. 


DRUNK DRIVING (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 20 min. 1945. Based on the thesis, 
‘If you drink, don't drive." Shows the ef- 
fect of a tragic accident on a young hus- 
band's career. Includes a study of the 
relationship between police courts and com- 
munity welfare. 12-b, 66-b, 108-b, 109-b, 
110-b, Jil-b, 112-b, 116-b, 120-b, 121-b, 
126-b. 


KILLER ON THE HIGHWAY: See Sec- 
tion 65. 


THE MIXER (iémm sound motion) col. 10 
min. 1953. Two teen-age couples start for 
the State Fair. One couple mixes drinking 
and driving with apparently tragic results. 
Surprise ending lands them at the Fair for 
a day of fun. For adult and high school 
audiences. 108-c, (TV) 169-ac. 


ONE MORE REPORT (!6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. | min. 1950. A trailer 
giving graphic evidence that drinking and 
driving are a fatal combination. (TV) 


NSC.a. 


TESTING THE DRINKING DRIVER (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1940. Scientific 
tests used by police departments on drivers 
accused of drunk driving. NSC-ac. 


GI 
ADULT PEDESTRIAN 


THE AGE OF DANGER ([i6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. | min. 1949. A trailer 
appealing to all pedestrians to be on the 
alert, and to all motorists to be careful. 
Shows a naturally cautious man, grown care- 
less with age, taking a chance he wouldn't 
have taken had he been younger. (TV) 
NSC-a. 


ARE YOUR FEET KILLING YOU? (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1944. Hits 
hard at the causes of pedestrian accidents. 
Illustrated with case histories of such acci- 
dents. Shows how they might have been 
avoided through safe practices. (TV) 
NSC.-ac. 


CHRISTMAS DAZE (l6min or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. | min. 1951. John Mathews 
spent Christmas day in a hospital bed be- 
cause his enthusiasm made him forget to 
walk safely. A film trailer. (TV) NSC-a. 


FATAL STEPS (16mm or 35mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. | min. 1951. Pedestrians who 
cross streets without looking invite accidents 
—and death. In this trailer, they survive, 
amid a squeal of brakes and tires—but only 
with luck. (TV) NSC-a. 


FOOT FAULTS (16mm sound motion) b&w. 
11 min. Aimed at the careless pedestrian. 
‘Illustrates prevention of accidents through 
safe practices. 69-b. 


HEEDLESS HURRY, ENDLESS WORRY 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. Pedes- 
trian safety is the principal subject illus- 
trated, but safe and unsafe driving practices 
are also shown. For audiences of all ages. 


6-b. 


THE JAY WALKER (i6mm sound motion) 
col. 10 min 1950. An eccentric driver, who 
has managed to break all the rules of good 
driving, proves to be no more eccentric 
than a_ pedestrian. Humorous treatment 
throughout. (TV) 169-ac. 


ON YOUR TOES (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1950. How an average small 
community solved its pedestrian problem by 
instituting a pedestrian safety program. 
103-c. 


PEDESTRIAN SAFETY (35mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. A Pete Smith 
Specialty, proving the “pedestrian is always 
(7?) right." Stresses the safe practices that 
must be followed when walking, by showing 
what might happen when they are disre- 
garded. For theater use only. 162-ab. 


THE RUN DOWN (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1953. Illustrates unsafe acts 
which bring injury and death to pedestrians. 
Begins with a hit and run case in which the 
police trace the guilty driver. 103-c. 


SAFETY ON THE STREETS: See Section 
65. 


SAVE A LIFETIME (!6mm or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. | min. 1950. A visual ques- 
tion to all pedestrians: Is the gamble of 
your lifetime worth the extra minute you 
may save by hurrying? A pedestrian safety 
trailer. (TV) NSC-a. 


SCREWDRIVERS AND SCREWJAYS: See 
Section 50. 


STEPS TO SAFETY (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 25 min. 1941. Satirizes dangerous 
pedestrian practices. A general interest film 
for pedestrians. 147-a. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 54 frames. 1948. Shows how unsafe 
walking habits cause unnecessary accidents. 
Gives rules for crossing streets and high- 
ways, 78-a, 217-b. 


Numbers following film description refer to "Guide to Sources'’ on page N-45. 


Only films marked NSC 


are available from the National Safety Council. 





TRAFFIC WITH THE DEVIL: See Sec- 
tion 65. 


WHEN YOU ARE A PEDESTRIAN (i6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 12 min. 1948. Shows 
the common hazards that occur in walking. 
Emphasizes care needed to avert accidents. 
36-c, (TV) 70-ab, 104-b, 108-b, 109-b, I11-b, 
113-b, 115-b, 117-b, 120-b, 121-b, 125-b, 
126-b, 127-b. 


X MARKS THE SPOT: See Section 50. 


62 
CHILD PEDESTRIAN 


BETWEEN THE LINES (i6mm silent mo- 
tion) b&w. 15 min. Children in elementary 
school demonstrate to the town mayor the 
necessity for sets of lines marking cross- 
walks at intersections. 108-b. 


CLOSE CALL FOR JIMMY ([l6mm sound 
motion) col. 14 min. 1952. A sequel to 
Happy Locomotive." Aimed at reducing 
juvenile destruction of railroad property. 
Also designed to prevent trespassing and 
to promote safe practices for children at 
grade crossings. For elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. (TV) 176-a, (TV) 
177-a. 


DO YOU WALK SAFELY? (iémm sound 
or silent motion) b&w or col. 14 min. 1943. 
A nine year-old boy, walking home from 
school, encounters ten situations which re- 
quire safety precautions. The second half 
of the film shows what he did in each situa- 
tion. 108-b, 203-ab. 


ELMER THE SAFETY ELEPHANT WHO 
NEVER FORGETS (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 39 frames. 1952. Five important rules 
for children to remember when crossing or 
stonding near streets. Contains both cartoon 
and live actors. For elementary school 
level. 207-a. 


THE HAPPY LOCOMOTIVE (i6mm sound 
motion) col. 15 min. 1950. A cartoon in- 
tended to combat trespassing by children 
on railroad property. See “Close Call for 
Jimmy" for a sequel. Elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. (TV) 177-a. 


HOW PATROLS OPERATE (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 15 min. 1943. Designed to 
train new school patrols and correct faults 
in existing patrols. For secondary school 
patrol members. (TV) 5-a 


IT'S THEIR STREET, TOO! (iémm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. | min. 1951. 
A trailer dramatizing the story of two chil- 
dren, Jane and Joe. Joe was careless in 
traffic—and only Jane lives today. A poig- 
nant portrayal of the results of unpredictable 
action on the part of children in traffic. 
For adults. (TV) NSC-a. 


See ‘'How to Use 
ocating specific films, subjects, and sources 


LET'S STOP AND GO SAFELY (i6mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 17 min. 1949. 
Outlines traffic safety rules for drivers in 
areas where children are playing. Empha- 
sizes need of courtesy toward children in 
school areas and elsewhere. For the adult 
driver. 66-b, (TV) 68-ab, 107-b, 109-b, 117-b, 
120-b. 


THE LONG WAY HOME FROM 
SCHOOL (I6mm sound motion) col. 20 
min, 1953. Four students have accidents on 
railroad property. Three are seriously in- 
jured, one is killed. Shocking scenes stress 
danger to students who trespass on railroad 
property or railroad tracks. Elementary and 
high school audiences, as well as PTA and 
teacher groups. Sponsored by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 107-b, (TV) 130-ac. 


MARY LEARNS HER TRAFFIC LESSON 
(16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 
1952. Colorful puppet animation shows 
primary school children the correct way to 
cross the street. 205-a. 


ON GUARD FOR SAFETY (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 17 min. 1940. Traces growth 
of a school patrol. Shows procedures for 
setting up patrols, awarding service certifi- 
cates, and training new recruits. For ele- 
mentary and high school levels. 5-a. 


ONE! TWO! THREE! GO! (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1941. An “Our Gang" 
comedy, which stresses three rules for safe 
crossing of streets: (1) Look to the left, 
(2) Look to the right, (3) Look behind for 
turning vehicles. If all is clear, then GO! 
For elementary school children. 12-b, 66-b, 
106-b, 108-b, 112-b, 113-b, 115-b, 116-b, 
117-b, 120-b, 125-b, 126-b. 


PATROL PROTECTION (l6mm silent mo- 
tion) b&w. 10 min. Dramatic presentation 
of right and wrong attitudes toward safety 
in school children. Designed to instill prop- 
er attitudes and promote membership in 
school safety patrol. For elementary and 
high school students. 108-b. 


PATROLLING FOR SAFETY (!6mm sound 
motion) col. 16 min. Shows that success of 
school safety patrol program depends on 
cooperation of all interested agencies. Illus- 
trates roles school board and local admin- 
istrations take in organizing and carrying 
out work of patrols. 109-b, 112-b, (TV) 
149-ab. 


PETER AND THE WHIFFLE-HOUND 
(35mm sound slidefilm) col. 10 min. 1953. 
Peter and his constant companion, the 
Whiffle-hound, start for a birthday party. 
The Whiffle-hound's eyes light up red when 
there's danger and green when everything 
is safe. Peter and his friend have many 
adventures in walking before they arrive 
at the party. For primary school audiences. 
An instructional film for child pedestrian 
safety. Sponsored by Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Companies. (TV) 196-c. 


POLICEMEN AT WORK: See Section 51. 


THE SAFEST WAY: See Section 52. 


section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


SAFETY FOR SMALL FRY (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 15 min. 1951. How 
local police forces have been teaching 
safety to young children through their own 
safety school patrols. For elementary and 
secondary levels. (TV) 146-a, (TV) 160-ac. 


SAFETY IN THE STREETS (35mm silent 
slidefilm) col. 56 frames. 1951. Object les- 
sons in traffic safety for children explained 
through the misadventures of Ergo the Cat, 
who almost lost his nine lives. For primary 
grades. 59-a, 127-b, 21 I-a. 


SAFETY ON THE STREET (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. I! min. 1952. The 
story of Judy and Fred, and their efforts to 
become members of the school safety patrol. 
The purpose of the patrol and the value of 
the work it does are shown. For elementary 
school children. (TV) 37-ab, 106-b, 108-b, 
109-b, 115-b, 127-b. 


SAFETY ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL 
(16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 
1952. Shows children the safety precautions 
that must be taken on the way to school. 
For elementary and junior high levels. 
(TV) 26-ab. 


SAFETY PATROL ([i6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1938. The story of a safety 
patrol. Shows how lives are saved by the 
young boys who keep children safe on their 
way to and from school. For elementary 
and secondary school audiences. 36-c, 39-c, 
47-a, 49-b, 66-b, 105-b, II l-b, 115-b, 120-b, 
125-b, 126-b, 217-b. 


SAFETY TO AND FROM SCHOOL (35mm 
silent slidefilm) col. 27 frames. Revised, 
1951. Illustrates child's responsibility for 
own safety while traveling to and from 
school, and teaches him how to cooperate 
with police while crossing streets. Also 
shows community how to take measures to 
protect the child pedestrian. For primary 
school levels and interested adults. 244-a. 


SAFETY TO AND FROM SCHOOL [I 6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1946. How, 
when and where to cross the street in safety 
—presented in simple dialogue and illus- 
trated in detail so the child will understand. 
Designed for showing in primary grades. 
12-b, 48-ab, 49-b, 66-b, 69-ab, 87-b, 102-ab, 
104-b, 106-b, 108-b, 109-b, II1-b, 112-b, 
115-b, 121-b, 124-b, 126-b, 127-b, 215-b, 
217-b, 239-b. 


SCHOOL BUS SAFETY: See Section 44. 


SERGEANT BRUCE REPORTING: See Sec- 
tion 65. 


SO YOU THINK YOU CAN STOP ON 
A DIME—Coronet Safety Education Series 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 54 frames. 
1948. Safe walking habits for pedestrians 
when crossing streets or walking along roads. 
Rules for driving at night or in bad weather. 
For junior and senior high school levels. 


NSC.a. 
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SPEAKING OF SAFETY ([!6mm silent 
motion) b&w. 12 min. Safety lessons, taught 
through use of cartoon faces superimposed 
on automobiles. Children are shown cross- 
ing in the middle of streets, hitching rides, 
riding bicycles recklessly, playing in streets, 
etc. The automobiles then speak to them to 
correct their errors. For elementary and 
secondary school students. II!-b, 117-b. 


STREET SAFETY: FOR ADVANCED 
GRADES (l6émm silent motion) b&w. 14 
min. 1934. Illustrates fundamental safety 
principles which should govern outdoor ac- 
tivities. Shows the right way to cross streets, 
alight from street cars, safe places to play, 
and how to walk along roads where there 
are no sidewalks. (TV) 37-a, 108-b. 


STREET SAFETY: FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES (16mm silent motion) b&w. 7 min. 
1934. Correct pedestrian habits for chil- 
dren. Where to cross the street, how to 
obey traffic lights and signs, and where to 
play. (TV) 37-a, 108-b, 109-b, 126-b. 


STREET SAFETY IS YOUR PROBLEM 
(l6mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. 
Stresses safe practices when walking along 
streets and highways or when playing near 
streets, highways, driveways and other traffic 
areas. For elementary school children. 66-b, 
102-ab, 108-b, 109-b, 112-b, 115-b, 127-b, 
(TV) 208-b. 


THE TALKING CAR ([!6mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 13 min. 1953. Mary and Jack 
get a "car's eye view" of traffic hazards from 
a talking car. It shows them how traffic 
safety rules which are learned in school are 
only effective when applied all the time. 
For elementary school levels. Sponsored by 
the American Automobile Association. 5-a. 


TOM JOINS THE SAFETY PATROL — 
School Safety Series (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 51 frames. 1946. Explains the 
function of the school safety patrol and 
tells how to become a member of patrols. 
For elementary and secondary grades. 


NSC.-a. 


TRAINED fO SERVE (i4mm sound motion) 
col. 23 min. 1942. How Chicago Motor 
Club trains safety patrol leaders in camp. 
Emphasizes the need for these leaders in 
our public schools to teach children the 
need for safety. For high school students. 
5-a. 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY (!6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. | min. 1949. A 
trailer pointing out that safe practices must 
become a habit to the child pedestrian. 
Explains it is the adults job to teach safety 
to the child. (TV) NSC-a. 
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BICYCLE SAFETY 


A LIFE IN THE BALANCE ([lémm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. | min. 1949. 
A trailer comparing the skilled bicycle rider 
with the untrained rider. For both children 
and adults. (TV) NSC-a. 
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BICYCLE SAFETY (35mm silent slidefilm) 
col. 27 frames. Revised, 1951. By discuss- 
ing general aspects of bicycle safety, film 
points out that safety rules for motorists 
also apply to bicycle riders. Shows that a 
wholesome attitude toward personal safety 
leads to safety for others while riding. 
Safety features of bicycles also reviewed. 
244-a. 


BICYCLE SAFETY (i6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1950. Promotes safe bicycle 
practices among elementary and secondary 
school boys and girls. Rules are applicable 
to any type of community. 66-b, 1!02-ab, 
106-b, 108-b, 109-b, IIl-b, 112-b, 122-b, 
125-b, 127-b, 208-b, 215-b. 


BICYCLE SAFETY RODEO (i6émm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 15 min. 1952. A 
definite program is needed to arouse enthu- 
siasm for bicycling safety. Serves as a guide 
to the training of judges and shows the 
methods used in handling such a program. 
For use by elementary school groups and 
interested adults. 187-a. 


BICYCLING SAFELY TODAY (iémm 
sound motion) b&w. 20 min. 1949. Covers 
all phases of bike fun, with emphasis on 
safety. Shows bicycle riding clubs touring 
the countryside, youngsters pedaling to 
school, bicycling as it was practiced in the 
early nineties, champion riders. For teen- 
agers and adults. 109-b, 112-b, 127-b, (TV) 
142-ab, (TV) 212-c. 


BICYCLING SAFELY TODAY (lémm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1951. Habits 
to develop, precautions to take, methods 
to use in bicycling. Bicycle safety for the 
high school student and the adult. 36-c, 
127-b. 


BICYCLING WITH COMPLETE SAFETY 
(16mm sound or silent motion) b&w. 10 min. 
1947. A boy on a bicycle is involved in an 
accident. The way in which he could have 
avoided the accident is illustrated. For 
secondary school students. 6-abc, 15-ab, 
22-a, L6-c, 105-b, 106-5, 108-b, 109-b, II 1-b, 
112-b, 113-b, 121-b, 142-c, 239-b. 


ON TWO WHEELS (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 14 min. 1938. Gives safe cycling 
rules, each of which is illustrated to a vio- 
lator in a school traffic court. For the 
secondary school level. 36-c, 39-c, 47-a, 
49-b, 106-b, 107-b, 108-b, 115-b, 116-b, 
119-b, 125-b, 126-b, 142-c, 217-b. 


PEDALING POINTERS — Coronet Safety 
Education Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 46 frames. 1948. Gives rules for 
bicycle safety in city and on highways. Shows 
how to maintain bicycle to keep it safe. 
For elementary and secondary school chil- 


dren. NSC-a, 127-b. 


SAFE ON TWO WHEELS (iémm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1950. Shows the 
bike rider the importance of good riding 
habits with emphasis on observance of traffic 
rules. For elementary and secondary levels. 
(TV) 2-c, 127-b. 


SAFETY ON THE STREETS: See Section 
65. 


SAFETY ON TWO WHEELS—School Safe- 
ty Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 51 
frames. 1946. Safety for bicycle riders. 
Proper habits for riding in traffic and main- 
tenance of the bicycle are shown. For ele- 
mentary and secondary grades. NSC-a, 
127-b. 


YOU AND YOUR BICYCLE (iémm sound 
motion) b&w. I! min. 1949. Narrator gives 
tips on proper bycicle care as well as 
safety rules to follow while riding. Sec- 
ondary level. 36-c, 66-b, (TV) 70-ab, 105-b, 
107-b, 109-b, 113-b, 115-b, 116-b, 117-b, 
120-b, 121-b, 125-b, 126-b, 127-b. 
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TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


AMERICA'S TRAFFIC PROBLEM (lémm 
sound motion) b&w. 15 min. 1950. Pic- 
tures the ever increasing problem of road 
congestion. Describes some of the steps 
which have been taken to relieve the situ- 
ation. 108-b, 112-b, 124-b, 126-b, 189-a. 


ARTERIES OF NEW YORK CITY: See 
Section 65. 


BETTER AND SAFER HIGHWAYS: See 
Section 52. 


CAUTION, DANGER AHEAD (iémm 
sound motion) b&w. 16 min. 1952. The 
crowded conditions of American highways 
today. Some of the reasons such highways 
are unsafe. 170-d, 189-a. 


DEVIL TAKE US: See Section 65. 


FREEDOM'S HIGHWAYS (iémm_ sound 
motion) b&w or col. 22 min. 1951. Shows 
development of today's traffic conditions. 
Discusses their impact on everyday life. 
14l-a. 


HORIZONS UNLIMITED: See Section 40. 


LET'S GET OUT OF THE MUDDLE (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 29 min. 1951. Descrip- 
tion of traffic congestion and unsafe highway 
conditions. Suggests how some of the more 
urgent traffic control problems might be 
solved. (TV) 39-ac. 


PROBLEMS OF CITY DRIVING: See Sec- 
tion 65. 


TRAFFIC JAM AHEAD (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 20 min. 1945. How number of 
automobiles has created tremendous traffic 
hazards. Outlines a program for traffic 
safety that may be used by the community 
and the nation. (TV) NSC-ac. 


Numbers following film description refer to "Guide to Sources'’ on page N-45. 


Only films marked 


NSC are available from the National Safety Council. 
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GENERAL INTEREST 


ACCIDENT BEHAVIOR (i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. 1950. Step-by-step 
procedures in event of an automobile acci- 
dent. Covers care of injured; fire hazards; 
keeping accident from getting worse; legal 
responsibilities and other post-accident be- 
havior. (TV) 70-ab, 108-b, 112-b, 117-b, 
126-b, 


ARTERIES OF NEW YORK CITY (l6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. Ele 
ments which influence the development of 
a city's transportation facilities. Includes 
a discussion of traffic systems and police 
regulations. (TV) 37-ab, 45-ab, 109-b, II 1-b, 
115-b, 116-b, 223-b. 


DEVIL TAKE US (35mm sound motion) 
b&w. 21 min. 1953. Highway safety prob- 
lems as seen by an officer of the California 
Highway Patrol. Shows not only unsafe 
highway conditions, but unsefe drivers. Dra- 
matizes accidents happening to real people. 
For theatrical use only. Produced by Theatre 
cf Life, and filmed with the cooperation 
of the National Safety Council and the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol. 178—apply for in- 
formation. 


HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME: See Sec- 
tion 88. 


HIGHWAY MANIA (i6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 12 min. 1948. Traffic accidents, their 
cost and causes. Examines the role played 
by incompetent drivers and the lack of uni- 
form traffic laws throughout the country on 
the annual traffic toll. Gives suggestions 
for reducing number of accidents. 66-b, 
108-b, 110-b, 217-b. 


HIGHWAYS SAFETY FILM (i6mm sound 
motion) col. 25 min. 1950. Describes the 
safety program for street repai> crews in 
the city of Baltimore. 165-c. 


a 


KILLER ON THE HIGHWAY (lémm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. 18 min. 1952. 
Shows the consequences of reckless driving, 
speeding, and drunken driving. (TV) 209-c. 


LIVE, AND LET LIVE (16mm sound motion) 
col. 10 min. 1947. Uses three dimensional, 
scale model animation to demonstrate ten 
of the leading causes of highway accidents. 
(TV) 2-c, 127-b. 


LOOK WHAT YOU'RE MISSING (lémm 
sound motion) col. 27 min. 1950. A gen- 
eral interest film for drivers. Shows the 
hazards which the everyday driver must be 
prepared to meet and how he can meet 
them safely. (TV) 196-ac. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT DRIVERS 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1950. 
Good drivers get that way only through 
constant awareness of safe driving habits. 
Tells how to acquire these habits. 39-a, 
108-b, 109-b, 112-b, 116-b, 126-b, 127-b, 
223-b. 


PROBLEMS OF CITY DRIVING (lémm 
sound motion) b&w. I! min. 1949. Today's 
traffic condititons test the skills of the mod- 
ern driver. Gives safety rules the driver 
must adopt to meet this test. (TV) 70-ab, 
108-b, 112-b, 113-b, 115-b, 120-b, 121-b, 
126-b. 


SAFETY ON THE STREETS—Living Safely 
Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 46 
frames. 1946. The principal causes of motor 
vehicle accidents resulting in death. Shows 
safe way of riding bicycles on the street 
and gives safe practices for pedestrians. 
102-a, 127-b, (TV) 208-b. 


SAFETY PRACTICES FOR THE MOTOR 
VEHICLE DRIVER: NON-MILITARY 
DRIVING (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
108 frames. Presents a large number of 
questions about typical situations which a 
driver meets. Designed to test the driver's 
knowledge of safe driving practices. 108-c. 


SCIENCE OF AUTOMOBILE SAFETY 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 45 frames. 
1950. The scientific principles behind auto- 
mobile safety. Illustrates friction and its 
application to brakes, inertia, skidding. 
Shows effect of centrifugal force when auto- 
mobile is rounding curves. Text included. 
(TV) 67-a, 127-b. 


SERGEANT BRUCE REPORTING ([!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 5 min. each. 1950. 
A series of 13 short motion pictures cover- 
ing various phases of traffic safety, includ- 
ing pedestrian safety and driver training. 
For both high school and adult audiences. 
Available singly or as a series. 12-b, (TV) 
5i-ab, 112-b, 127-b, 172-ab. 


SHORT STOPS (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1940. Explains operation of 
the hydraulic brake. Effect of speed and 
road surface on stopping distance shown. 
Expert drivers explain how to use brakes 
most effectively for smooth and safe stops. 
30-b, 47-a, 49-b, 109-b, I11-b. 


TRAFFIC WITH THE DEVIL (!6mm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. 17 min. 1949. 
Directed to motorists and pedestrians. 
Analyzes the cause of traffic accidents. 
"Do's" and “don't's" for safe walking and 
driving given. 12-b, 109-b, Ill-b, 116-b, 
122-b, 124-b, 126-b, 127-b, 162-ab (Theatre 
use only), 237-d. 


WITH CARE: See Section 40. 


WORD OF HONOR ([!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 30 min. 1952. Dramatizes the hazards 
of “hotrod” driving practices among teen- 
agers. Offers a constructive program to 
combat these dangers. For high school and 
adult audiences. 55-c, 66-c, 185-ab. 


YOU BET YOUR LIFE (iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or coi. 15 min. 1947. Shows sum- 
mer driving faults and ways of eliminating 
them. 66-b, 107-b, IIi-b, J15-b, 116-b, 
I6l-ac, 208-a. 





PART IV: HOME 
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CHILD SAFETY 


A SAFE USE OF TOOLS (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 5 min. 1941. Shows 
elementary school children how to use simple 
tools with safety. Covers scissors, knives, 
hammers, saws, files, clamps and other small 


implements. For elementary school students. 
(TV) 26-ab. 


A WORD TO THE WISE: See Section 75. 


ARE YOU SAFE AT HOME? — Coronet 
Safety Education Series (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 54 frames. 1948. Directed to the 
junior and senior high school student. Tells 


See “How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


locating specific films, subjects, and sources. 


how to locate accident hazards in the home 
and what can be done to eliminate them. 
NSC-a, 66-b, 127-b, 217-b. 


BLASTING CAP (iémm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 15 min. 1944. Designed to 
warn the public, especially children, of the 
dangers of blasting caps. Shows what they 
look like, how and when they are used. 
(TV) 43-ac. 
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CORONET SAFETY EDUCATION SERIES 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 1948. A series 
of eight filmstrips based on lesson units 
taken from "Safety Education" magazine. 
Covers various aspects of safety at home 
and at school. Suitable for junior and senior 
high schools. See individual listings for de- 
tailed description. Titles: |. Fire Safety; 
2. Recreation—A Community Problem; 3. 
So You Think You Can Stop On A Dime!; 
4. Don't Be A Jerk!; 5. Safe Only In Smart 
Hands; 6. Are You Safe At Home?; 7. 
Pedaling Pointers; 8. Make Yours A No- 
Accident Policy. NSC-a, 127-b. 


FIRE! PATTY LEARNS WHAT TO DO 
(!6mm sound motion) col. 16 min. 1951. 
Teaches children what to do in case of fire. 
Firemen are used to explain procedures. 
Elementary grade level. 109-b, 127-b, (TV) 
153-a. 


FIRE PREVENTION: See Section 85. 


FIRE PREVENTION (IN THE HOME) 
(6mm sound motion) b&w. 14 min. 1951. 
How home fire prevention can be taught 
to school students. Shows how instruction 
carries over to every member of the family. 
(TV) 37-ab, 57-ac, 108-b, 109-b, I11-b, 
116-b, 119-b, 120-b, 127-b. 


FLASHY THE FIREBUG: See Section 85. 


THE GIANT STORY ([!4mm sound motion) 
col. 20 min. 1947. Concerns the danger to 
children from railroads, automobiles, fire and 
electricity. They are shown to be benevolent 
giants when used properly—monsters when 
misused. For intermediate and high school 
levels. I8l-c. 


HEROINE OF THE WEEK: See Section 85, 


HOME SAFETY —School Safety Series 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 61 frames. 
1946. Common hazards and unsafe prac- 
tices of the home. Methods of correction 


shown. Secondary and elementary grades. 
NSC-a, 217-b. 


KEEPING CHILDREN SAFE—Child Care 
Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 36 
frames. 1950. Gives special attention to 
the problems of safety when supervising 
young children, indoors or outdoors. Em- 
phasizes the importance of knowing how to 
reach competent help if an accident should 
occur. 102-a, (TV) 208-b. 


MAKE YOURS A NO-ACCIDENT POLICY 
—Coronet Safety Education Series (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 5! frames. 1948. 
Shows various causes of accidental death 
and points out common sense as the best 
preventative. For junior and senior high 
school students. NSC-a, |16-b, 217-b. 


SAFETY AT HOME: See Section 75. 


SAFETY AT HOME [l6mm silent motion) 
b&w. 7 min. Safe practices for children 
in the home. Explains care of playthings, 
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hazards of climbing on unsteady furniture, 
danger of handling matches, hazards of pro- 
truding nails, loose rugs, etc. For children 
n the first three grades. 69-ab, 122-b. 


SAFETY BEGINS AT HOME (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1946. Covers acci- 
dent hazards found in the home and shows 
how they can be recognized and avoided. 
Produced for school children in intermediate 
grades. 12-b, 66-b, 69-ab, 102-ab, 104-b, 
ltl-b, 115-b, 116-b, 120-b, 122-b, 125-b, 
126-b, 215-b. 


SAFETY WITH EVERYDAY TOOLS (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1952. 
Safety rules for children when using tools. 
For elementary school children. (TV) 26-ab. 


SING A SONG OF SAFETY SERIES 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 227 frames. 
1946. Safety songs and rhymes for small 
children. Children participate in the sing- 
ing. In four parts: Part |. 56 frames, 5 songs; 
Part Il. 57 frames, 5 songs; Part Ill. 56 
frames, 5 songs; Part IV. 58 frames, 4 songs. 
Available singly or as a series. (TV) 67-a. 


WE MAKE A FIRE (i6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1949. Instructs small children 
on principles of fire safety. Shows how to 
avoid burns and spread of fire through care- 
lessness. 37-ab, 66-b. 


WE MAKE SOME SAFETY RULES—Ex- 
periences in Living Series (35mm _ silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 34 frames. 1952. Directed 
to elementary grades. Shows class making 
safety rules for playing, working, using cray- 
ons and scissors, and going up and down 
stairs. 102-a, 127-b, (TV) 208-b. 


WHY TAKE CHANCES? (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. Designed to 
teach safety to small children by portraying 
situations where a child may be injured. 
(TV) 213-a 


vi 
ELECTRICAL HAZARDS 


ELECTRICAL SAFETY (iémm silent mo- 
tion) b&w. 30 min. Concerns safe handling 
of appliances and electric wires in the home. 


For both adults and children. 104-b. 


OCTOPUS IN THE HOUSE (!6mm sound 
motion) col. 28 min. 1952. Humorous ap- 
proach to the importance of adequate wir- 
ing in the home. Illustrates the effect on 
home safety of overloaded circuits. Con- 
tains considerable advertising material. (TV) 
221-ab. 


PREVENTION OF FIRES THROUGH 
ELECTRICAL SAFETY (!6mm silent mo- 
tion) b&w. 22 min. 1941. Demonstrates the 
various ways fires start through makeshift 
wiring in homes and suggests ways of cor- 
rection. A poorly wired house is correctly 
wired by an electrician. 106-b. 
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FIRE, EXPLOSIONS AND 
FIREWORKS 


ARE YOU SAFE AT HOME? (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 16 min. 1948. Shows the many 
hazards found in the home, with special 
emphasis on fire. Tells how these hazards 
can be eliminated. 59-b, 66-b, 113-b, 172-a, 
223-b. 


BAD MASTER (I6mm silent motion) b&w. 
15 min. 1946. Shows cause of fires in the 
home and illustrates some of the common 
sense methods of preventing them. 20I-c. 


BLASTING CAP: See Section 70. 


COAL GAS (iémm sound motion) b&w or 
col. 8 min. 1952. The unfortunate explosion 
of the Bagley’s house (and Mr. Bagley) em- 
phasizes the importance of keeping coal fur- 
naces clean and using them according to 
instructions. Animation used. 45-b, 59-a, 
109-b. 


CRIMES OF CARELESSNESS (lémm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. I! min. 1947. 
Dramatizes the importance of fire preven- 
tion in the home. Depicts the principal 
causes of home fires and describes means 
of preventing them. (TV) 57-ac, 66-b, 87-b, 
109-b, II l-b, 113-b, 116-b, 127-b. 


EXPLOSION DANGER LURKS (l6mm 
sound motion) col. 16 min. 1952. Calls 
attention to the hazards that exist when 
domestic hot water tanks and heaters be- 
come over-heated, and emphasizes the 
safety precautions that must be taken in 
homes to avoid injuries from such hazards. 


(TV) 247-c. 


FARM PETROLEUM SAFETY: See Sec- 
tion 80. 


FIRE: See Section 87. 


FIRE (ié6mm sound motion) b&w. I! min. 
1947. Describes domestic uses of fire and 
principles of combustion. Nature of fire 
hazards and methods of fire fighting follow. 
(TV) 37-ab, 42-b, 66-b, 106-b, 109-b, 115-b, 
116-b, 117-b, 120-b, 126-b, 127-b. 


FIRE FIGHTING FOR HOUSEHOLDERS: 
See Section 87. 


FIRE PREVENTION 
See Section 70. 


(IN THE HOME): 


FIRE SAFETY (\i6mm silent motion) b&w. 
14 min. 1930. Deals primarily with fire pre- 
vention in the home. Shows how to cope 
with sudden fires and tells where to look 
for fire hazards. (TV) 37-a, 108-b, 112-b, 
(silent) 115-b. 


Numbers following film description refer to ‘Guide to Sources'’ on page N-45 


Only films marked NSC 


are available from the National Safety Council 





FRIEND OR FOE ([i6émm sound motion) 
b&w. 16 min. 1946. Calls attention to 
frightful toll of life and property caused 
by home fires. Suggests ways the average 
householder can take action against this 
menace. 2-c. 


THE HAPPY FIRE CHIEF (iémm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 6 min. 1953. A local 
fire chief welcomes visitors in his fire house 
and then gives them some pointers on how 
they can be safe from fires at Christmastime. 
Shows precautions to take against Christ- 
mas trees catching fire because of faulty 
wiring, flammable trimmings, and drying 
trees. Sponsored by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. (TV) 57-ac. 


HEATING SAFETY (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 6 min. 1954. Shows ways of 
using portable oil heaters, oil stoves, and 
other heating appliances safely so that 
serious accidents, injuries, and possible 
deaths may be avoided. Film was designed 
for general audiences, but would be of par- 
ticular interest to rural groups. Sponsored 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
(TV) 57-ac. 


HOMEMADE HAZARDS: See Section 75. 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN DYNAMITE 
{16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1945. 
A stark warning against using highly volatile 
combustibles to dry clean in the house. 
Film contrasts the elaborate precautions in 
commercial cleaning establishments with 
hazardous home conditions. (TV) 15-ab, 
42-b, 45-ab, 57-c, 66-b, 104-b, 105-b, 108-b, 
109-b, Ill-b, 112-b, 115-b, 116-b, 127-b. 


THEN CAME JULY 5 [(l6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 10 min. Presents case against 
unrestricted sale and use of dangerous types 
of fireworks. Offers a safe and sane resolu- 


tion for celebrating Independence Day. 
(TV) 15-ab, 45-ab, 112-b, 115-b. 


WHERE'S THE FIRE? (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 8 min. 1950. Shows everyday 
fire hazards in the home and gives ways 
of correcting them. Discusses various meth- 
ods of extinguishing fires. (TV) 196-c. 


3B 
FIREARMS 


AIM FOR SAFETY (!6mm sound motion) 
col. I5 min. 1946. Safety while hunting. 
Emphasizes need for common sense while 
carrying and using guns in the field. (TV) 
2-c. 


SAFETY ON! (i6mm sound or silent mo- 
tion) col. If min. sound; 15 min. silent. 
1944. How to handle hunting arms. Result 
of improper firearms procedures shown. 
199-a. 


SHOOTING SAFETY [iémm sound mo- 
tion) col. 25 min. 1950. How groups of 
young people may learn to handle guns 
safely under the supervision of interested 
adults. For both high school and adult 
audiences. 3-b, (TV) 79-c, 106-b, 116-b, 
121-b. 


TRIGGER HAPPY HARRY (i6mm sound 
motion) col. 22 min. 1947. How firearm 
accidents can be reduced by educating the 
public in proper methods of handling guns. 
Includes rules for gun safety in the home 
and in the field. 18-b, 107-b, 116-b, 127-b. 


re | 
KITCHEN 


COOKING: KITCHEN SAFETY (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. I! min. 1949. The 
basic safe practices which should be used 
in the kitchen of the average American 
home. 66-b, 102-ab, 108-b, 109-b, I11-b, 
112-b, 115-b, 116-b, 120-b, 126-b, (TV) 
208-b, 223-b. 


HOW TO FIGHT A FIRE IN THE 
KITCHEN (i6mm sound motion) b&w. 5 
min. 1952. Prevention and extinguishment 
of kitchen fires. (TV) 57-ac. 


MODEL FOR SAFETY (iémm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. | min. 1945. Filmed 
in the interest of kitchen safety. Model 
kitchens, which have been designed with 
safety in mind, are shown. Points out that 
more accidents happen in the kitchen than 
any other room in the house and shows how 
every housewife can make her kitchen safe. 
A film trailer. (TV) NSC-a. 


73 
GENERAL INTEREST 


A WORD TO THE WISE (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 19 min. Revised, 1950. Film 
covers miscellaneous home accident hazards 
with particular attention to fire hazards. 
Members of a typical Amer'can family are 
shown i) various safety situations. 246-c. 


ACCIDENTALLY YOURS (iémm_ sound 
motion) b&w or col. 20 min. 1951. Humorous 
treatment of typical home accident hazards. 
Tells how to recognize and correct many un- 
safe conditions in and about the home. 
l6l-ac, 208-a. 


APPROVED BY THE UNDERWRITERS: 
See Section 88. 


DON'T BE LIQUIDATED (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1950. Dangers 
arising from presence of poisonous liquids 
in the home. Emphasis put on necessity 
of proper labeling of all bottles containing 
poison. 103-c. 


DOORWAY TO DEATH (iémm sound 
motion) col. 13 min. 1949. General dis- 
cussion of home hazards and methods of 
eliminating them. (TV) 2-c. 


FOUR POINT SAFETY HOME: See Sec- 
tion 16. 


See ‘How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


ocating specific films, subjects, and sources 


HOME SAFE HOME (1! 6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 12 min. 1944. Illustrates the many 
little things that cause home accidents. 
Shows how every member of the family can 


help to eliminate hazards. (TV) NSC-ab. 


HOME SAFETY AND HEALTH DEPART- 
MENTS (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 
min. 1949. The role of local and national 
health departments in educating the nation's 
families in home safety. 24-c, 172-a. 


HOMEMADE HAZARDS ([\6mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 22 min. 1949. Shows right and 
wrong way of doing things at home. In- 
cludes cleaning with flammable liquids, not 
turning pot handles toward inside of stove, 
climbing on boxes, smoking in bed, tripping 
on rugs, errors in checking electrical and 
gas fixtures, not marking poisons, and gen- 
eral safety rules. Sponsored by the Omaha 
Safety Council. 255-ab. 


HOMEMADE TROUBLE (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. Revised 1948. General 
discussion of home safety. Several typical 
home accidents are shown, with explanation 
of their basic causes and means of preven- 
tion. 103-c. 


IT'S YOUR HOME; PLAN IT SAFELY 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1945. 
How to build safety into the home. Dis- 
cusses safety features for stairs, kitchens, 
closets, plumbing, heating, and electrical 
systems. (TV) NSC-ac. 


LET'S BE SAFE AT HOME (6mm sound 
motion) col. 10 min. 1948. Typical home 
accidents are enacted to emphasize the im- 
portance of alertness, good manners and 
deliberation. Featured dangers are clut- 
tered floors, haste on stairways, spilling 
liquids, electrical hazards, and play with 
firearms. (TV) 68-ab, 106-b, 109-b, 115-b, 
117-b, 119-b, 120-b, 121-b. 


LITTLE THINGS COUNT [!6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. | min. 1945. A 
trailer illustrating the importance of being 
careful about little things that cause falls, 
the most frequent type of home accident. 


(TV) NSC-2. 


LOOK WHO'S LUCKY (35mm sound slide- 
film) col. 23 min. 1949. This filmstrip fol- 
lows an average family through an entire 
day, pointing out the spots likely to cause 
home accidents to all age levels. 40-ab. 


PREPARING YOUR HOME AGAINST 
ATOMIC ATTACK: See Section 87. 


PROBLEMS OF HOUSING ([!l6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 9 min. Demonstrates simple 
and practical ways to modernize homes, 
stressing safety, sanitation, and beauty. 


12-b. 


SAFE AT HOME (35mm sound motion) 
b&w. 8 min. 1954. Another ‘Pete Smith’ 
specialty humorously illustrating the many 
hazards that can be found in the average 
home. Among the situations shown are falls, 
burns, and kitchen safety. For all age levels. 
Theatrical use only. 162-apply. 
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SAFE LIVING AT HOME ([lémm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1952. Story 
of a family, in which safety is shown to 
be a family concern. Demonstrates that 
thinking of the safety of others will help 
keep the home safe. For both intermediate 
and high school audiences. (TV) 26-ab. 


SAFE TO LIVE IN (35mm sound slidefilm) 
col. 15 min. 1953. A talking dog, who lives 
with the Average Family, points out sources 
of home accident hazards. His remedies are 
slogans—''Fix it’ (repair tools, appliances, 
structures), "Change it’ (rearrange furni- 
ture, control traffic flow, store things where 
they belong), "Get the safety habit’ (or- 
ganize, avoid confusion, lose unsafe habits). 
High school and adult audiences. Sponsored 
by the Colorado State Department of 
Hea!th. 253-a. 


SAFETY AT HOME (35mm silent slidefilm) 
col. 23 frames. Revised, 1951. Two chil- 
dren play safety game with their mother, 
acting out danger spots and showing how 
to avoid them. Covers objects on stairs, 
caution with electrical fixtures, knives, acci- 
dent hazards in the kitchen and bathroom. 
For primary levels. 244-a. 


SAFETY IN THE HOME (I6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 14 min. 1951. Shows the pre- 
cautions taken by a typical safety-conscious 
family to guard the home against needless 
accidents. 8-b, (TV) 37-ab, 42-b, 45-b, 66-b, 
104-b, 107-b, 108-b, 109-b, 110-b, III-b, 
112-b, 113-b, JI5-b, [l6-b, 117-b, 119-b, 
121-b, 122-b, 125-b, 126-b, 127-b, 182-b, 
217-b. 


SAFETY IN THE HOME — Living Safely 
Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm) b&w. 46 


frames. 1946. Shows many hazards likely 
to exist in the home. A negative instruc- 
tion method makes this almost entirely a 
“don't do this” type of picture story. 60-ab, 
98-a, 102-a, 217-b, (TV) 208-b. 


SANITATION AND THE RURAL HOME: 
See Section 82. 


WHAT PRICE HAPPINESS? (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1945. Illustrates com- 
mon causes of most home accidents and 
shows ways of preventing them. 108-b, 223-b. 


WHAT PRICE SAFETY?: See Section 88. 


YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU: See Sec- 
tion 16. 





PART V: 


FARM 





a0 
FIRE 


EXPLOSION DANGER LURKS: See Sec 
tion 72. 


FARM PETROLEUM SAFETY [!6mrn sound 
motion) col. 13 min. 1953. Opening scene 
in county fair where a farm safety commit- 
tee puts on demonstration of the properties 
of petroleum products. Hazards of fire and 
means of extinguishing them are demon- 
strated. Film then switches to a teen-age 
boy who tells the story of how the care- 
less use of kerosene to start a fire in a 
stove caused a disastrous fire on his par- 
ents’ farm. Grim scenes stress the need for 
preceution in use of petroleum products on 
the farm. Sponsored by the American Pet- 
roleum Institute. 1!10-b, (TV) 152-a. Also 
available on loan from your local State 
Agricultural College. 


FIRE ON THE FARM ([l6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 12 min. 1950. How to 
recognize farm fire hazards and what to do 
to get rid of them. Also demonstrates ef- 
fective fire fighting procedures. (TV) 
57-ac. 


FIRE POWER: See Section 27. 


HEATING SAFETY: See Section 72. 
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OUTLAWING FARM FIRES (!6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 23 min. Prevention of 
farm disasters through preventive inspection 
and maintenance. 183-a. 


RURAL FIRES (i6émm silent motion) b&w. 
30 min. 1942. Explains the care which will 
prevent farm fires and the methods that 
will stop them if started. Some of the dis- 
astrous results of carelessness are shown. 
199-a. 


TRAIN WE MUST: See Section 85. 


Gi 
MACHINERY 


ARE YOU INVITING CORN PICKER 
ACCIDENTS? (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
45 frames. 1952. A comprehensive approach 
to the major causes of corn picker acci- 
dents. Tells how to avoid these accidents 
and includes pointers on the adjustment of 
corn pickers. NSC-a, 116-b. 


FARM TRACTOR SAFETY (iémm sound 
motion) col. 18 min. 1951. A model tractor, 
built to scale, demonstrates unsafe prac- 
tices in tractor operations. Proper safety 
measures also shown. For high school, col- 
lege and adult audiences. 105-b, 108-b, 
116-b, (TV) 117-b, 126-b, (TV) 152-a. Also 
available on loan from your local State 
Agricultural College. 


HANDS OFF (I6mm sound motion) col. 
20 min. 1952. The story of four separate 
corn picker accidents. Explains how these 
accidents occurred and shows their effect 
on the lives of the injured. Also gives down 
to earth suggestions on how to harvest corn 
safely. (TV) 110-be, (TV) 184-ab. 


B2 
GENERAL INTEREST 


A STITCH IN TIME (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. 25 min. An unavoidable accident to 
a small child on her father's farm is used 
to point out the many avoidable accidents 
which happen every day to farm people 
because of neglect and carelessness. Shows 
how groups of safety-conscious people are 
trying to make the farms safer. 95-c, 121-b. 


AXEMANSHIP: See Section 23. 
DDT: See Section !3 for films on use. 


EASIER WAYS OF LOGGING (Iémm 
sound motion) col. 26 min. 1951. Encour- 
ages small woodland owners and operators 
to log more safely and economically. For 
high school, college and interested adult 
groups. (TV) '56-c, 172-a. 


Numbers following film description refer to "Guide to Sources" on page N-45. 
Only films marked NSC are available from the National Safety Council. 





MIRACLE IN PARADISE VALLEY (i6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 35 min. 1947. The 
“little man who wasn't there” shows a young 
farmer how he chanced accidents through 
failure to follow safe practices and points 
out the numerous accidents which happen 
every day on the farm. He makes the 
farmer an ardent promoter of farm safety 
and helps him make Paradise Valley the 
safest farm community anywhere. 116-b, 


121-b, 127-b, (TV) 132-c. 


SAFE DRINKING WATER FROM SMALL 
WATER SUPPLIES [!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1939. Safe drinking water 
for those outside cities and towns. How 
poorly designed, carelessly installed and 
maintained equipment results in contamina- 
tion of the water supply. How contami- 
nated water supply results in contagion. 
Recommendations to insure purity and 
safety of drinking water. Unsafe features 


of bored, driven and drilled wells illus- 
trated. Correct and safe methods of in- 
stallation and design shown. 115-b, 223-b. 


SAFETY ON THE FARM (35mm silent 
slidefilm) col. 46 frames. 1953. By relat- 
ing the humorous antics of City Cousin 
Louis, a mouse, who runs the gamut of 
typical farm accidents while visiting his 
farm cousin, Gus, this filmstrip dramatizes 
the need for safety precautions for children 
on the farm. 59-a, 2! I-a. 


SAFETY, OUR NUMBER ONE CROP 
(l6mm sound motion) b&w. 23 min. 1947. 
A 4-H farm safety film showing the ac- 
tivities of the clubs in promoting safety on 
the farm. Invites participation in the Na- 
tional 4-H farm safety program. High 
school and adult levels. 39-c, 110-b, 126-b. 


SAGA OF SAWDUST SAM (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 13 min. 1948. Common 
hazards encountered by the farmer, includ- 
ing those found at work, in the home and 
when driving. Cartoon treatment used. 
206-c. 


SANITATION AND THE RURAL HOME 
(16mm sound motion or 35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. 1940. Deals with the 
problems of sanitation in rural and suburban 
areas. Covers proper water supply, ade- 
quate disposal systems, fly and rat control, 
and cleanliness in the dairy. Also available 
in Spanish or French from source 193. 109-b, 
126-b, (TV) 193-ab. 


TEN LITTLE FARMERS (iémm sound mo- 
tion) col. 6 min. 1947. Light, amusing ani- 
mation illustrates ten common accident 
hazards found on a farm. Suggests ways of 
eliminating them. 59-b, 2! 1-a. 
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as 


FIRE PREVENTION 


A MOST DANGEROUS COMBINATION 
(16mm or 35mm sound motion) b&w. 2 min. 
1945. Warns the general public that one 
of the most dangerous combinations in the 
world is a man, a match, and dry leaves— 
the cause of most forest and wood fires. A 
film trailer. 90-ab, 156-c, 172-a. 


BEFORE THE ALARM ([\6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 10 min. 1942. A brief descrip- 
tion of the basic fire prevention and pro- 
tection needs in the average American 
community. (TV) 57-ac, 106-b, 112-b, 115-b, 
116-b, 217-b. 


BREATHING APPARATUS [i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 33 min. 1952. Analyzes 
effect of heat, smoke, and gases on fire- 
men. Emphasizes importance of breathing 
apparatus. Shows operating principles of 
various types of masks, methods of wear- 
ing them, and correct maintenance of 
equipment. 24l-a. 


CONTROLLING FIRE (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 45 frames. 1950. Basic methods 
of bringing fires under control. Several 
types of fire extinguishers shown. For both 
adult and high school audiences. (TV) 67-a, 
127-b. 


DEAD OUT (!émm sound motion) col. 20 
min. 1948. Shows danger of careless burn- 
ing of grass, brush and debris. Explains im- 
portance of watching the fire, how to keep 
it under control. 156-c, 172-a. 


DON'T LET IT HAPPEN ([!6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1950. Shorter version 
of "Then It Happened.” See description. 
(TV) 156-c, 172-a. 


FIRE EXIT DRILL AT OUR SCHOOL 
(16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 
1953. Designed to teach children the im- 
portance of orderly and prompt response to 
school fire alarm bell. Shows what they 
should do if not in their room when alarm 
is sounded; difference between fire alarm 
and other school bells; how to behave in 
assembly during drill, and other specific 
necessary skills. (TV) 26-ab. 


FIRE IN MINIATURE (!6mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 25 min. 1949. Traces the origin 
of many fires and tells some of the results 
of these fires. Executed with the help of 
miniature models. (TV) 196-c. 


FIRE IN THEIR LEARNING (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 19 min. 1954. Actual 
account of how elementary school children 
can be made interested in study of fire and 
fire prevention. Shows how careful and in- 
telligent teaching methods can help them 
develop fire safety habits. Primarily for 
teachers and educators. Sponsored by the 


See “How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


locating specific films, subjects, and sources. 


National Commission on Safety Education. 


(TV) 255-2. 


FIRE PREVENTION (35mm sound slidefilm) 
col. 10 min. 1952. A mouse organizes a 
junior fire brigade manned by a cat and 
a dog. Fire hazards in home are pointed out 
and the brigade prevents some serious fires. 
Brigade also gives lectures on common fire 
hazards and elementary principles of fire 
fighting in the school. Elementary school 
levels. Sponsored by the National Film 
Board of Canada. 59-a, 2!1-a. 


FIRE SAFETY—Coronet Safety Education 
Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 50 
frames. 1948. Explains some of the most 
common causes of fire and shows the dam- 
age which follows most fires unless im- 
mediately extinguished. Emphasizes the im- 
portance of remaining calm in the advent 
of fire by showing the dangers inherent in 
panic. Suitable for elementary and sec- 
ondary school students. NSC-a, 127-b, 217-b. 


THE FIREBUG (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1947. Places blame for maijor- 
ity of major fires on the “Accidental Fire- 
bug," whose carelessness causes death and 
destruction. 103-c. 


FIREMEN (l6mm sound motion) col. I! 
min. 1950. Tom Jones, typical young fire- 
man, leaves his home to report for duty at 
neighborhood fire station. Gives activities, 
routine, and actions of firemen during a 
period of 24 hours. For children and adults. 
66-b, 106-b, 108-b, 109-b, II 1-b, 127-b. 
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FLASHY THE FIREBUG (35mm sound slide 
film) col. 10 min. 1953. Flashy, who loves 
fires, illustrates many ways in which they 
can be started, while Fire Lore, the hero 
shows how to combat them and gives rules to 
follow to prevent their ever starting. Fire 
Lore foils all attempts by Flashy to start 
fires. For elementary school levels. Spon 
sored by the National Film Board of 
Canada. 59-a, 21 I-a. 


THE FRYING PAN AND THE FIRE [(!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 18 min. 1947. Dramatic 
and humorous presentation of fire preven- 
tion in the forest. With aid of frying pan, 
a fire which might have spread disaster, is 
confined and extinguished. 106-b, 117-b 
126-b, 156-c, 172-a. 


GIVE US A BREAK [(!6mm sound motion) 
col. 12 min. Directed to drivers, pedes 
trians, or anyone who might unknowingly 
impede operations of city fire department 
Shows hazards arising from blocking hy 
drants, parking in fire block, running over 
hose, and crowding in at fires. 24l-a. 


GOING TO BLAZES [!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 22 min. Some common causes of fires 
and ways of eliminating them through in- 
spection, good housekeeping and care in 
the use of cleaning fluids and electric ap- 
pliances. A general interest film for high 
school and adult audiences. 66-b, 108-b 
112-b. 


HEROINE OF THE WEEK (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 6 min. 1954. The story 
of 12 year-old girl who saves the lives 
of two young children from fire by prompt 
cool action. She had classes on fire safety 
in her school, and found that such knowl- 
edge could be immediately applied to the 
situation in which she found herself. An 
appeal for fire prevention classes in schools 
for young children. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. (TV) 
57-ac. 


HOW TO CALL THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 5 min. 1952. 
Various methods of calling the fire depart- 
ment in different communities. For both 
adult and high school audiences. (TV) 
57-ac. 


IN CASE OF FIRE—School Safety Series 
(35mm _ silent slidefilm) b&w. 48 frames. 
1941. What to do in case of school fires 
How to safeguard against them. Elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. NSC-a. 


IT'S NO PICNIC (lémm sound motion) 


b&w or col. 26 min. 1948. Appeals for 
greater care on the part of the general 
public in preventing forest fires. Contains 
spectacular forest fire scenes. (TV) 90-ab 
(TV) 156-c, 172-a. 


JUNIOR FIRE DEPARTMENT (i 6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. Story of Los Angeles 
Fire Department's fire prevention program 
in 300 elementary schools. Explains to both 
children and adults how Junior Fire De- 
partment operates, and points out value 
of such a program. 24!-a. 
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LITTLE SMOKEY (iémm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 12 min. 1953. Documentary on 
Smokey Bear, living symbol of forest fire 
prevention, narrated by Hopalong Cassidy. 
The story of Smokey's life from time he is 
discovered clinging to a burnt tree until 
he becomes a permanent resident in the 
National Zoo in Washington, D. C. Inspi- 
rational film for all age groups. (TV) 156-c, 
172-a, 


THE MAGNOLIA STORY (iémm sound 
motion) col. 18 min. 1952. In an effort to 
reduce fire losses, a town hires inspectors 
to guard against hazards. Their method of 
work and results of their work are shown 
57-ac. 


NO TIME TO LOSE (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. 5 min. 1945. Explains the three ways 
to report a fire—by alarm box, by telephone 
and by messenger. A general interest film 
for both adult and school audiences. (TV) 
2-c. 


ONE MATCH CAN DO IT (i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 12 min. 1945. Shows how 
forest and brush fires start and how they can 
be prevented. Uses a carelessly discarded 
match as a symbol of the thoughtlessness 
which causes them. 15-ab, 42-b, 57-c, 66-b 
108-b, 109-b, 115-b, 116-b. 


PINE WAYS TO PROFIT (!6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. 20 min. 1939. A Forest 
Service picture, pointing out the profitable 
results of protecting our forests from fire. 
109-b, 112-b, I17-b, (16mm or 35mm) 
156-c, 172-a. 


SAFE EXIT (!6mm sound motion) b&w. 17 
min. 1948. A non-technical appeal for the 
need for adequate fire exits in schools, 
factories, office buildings, and all public 
places where people will gather. How these 
exits can avert needless tragedies and panic 
in the event of fire and other emergencies 
are pictured. Also, application of the 
exits in various types of buildings explained. 
For PTA, school administrations, and gen- 
eral audiences. Sponsored by the Von 
Duprin Division of Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
258-c. 


SIXTY SECONDS TO SAFETY (iémm 
sound motion) b&w. 12 min. Illustrates 
some common fire hazards in schools—waste 
paper carelessly left on steps, furniture 
blocking doors, etc. For all age groups. 
3-b, 6-abc, 57-bc, 66-b, 69-ab, 112-b, 114-b 
126-b. 


SMOKE EATERS (li6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 18 min. 1947. A general interest treat- 
ment of the operation of a big city fire 
department. 57-ac, 170-d, 189-a. 


SMOKEY BEAR SERIES (!6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. 1950-52. A series of 
seven film trailers appealing to everyone 
to help prevent forest fires. Features Smokey, 
the Bear, who gives instructions on how to 
avoid starting fires in the forest. Suitable 
for children and adults. Titles: Old Mac- 
Donald (1 min), Alouette (! min), Lone- 
some Road (! min), Once Upon A Time (5 
min), It's Up To You (3 min), Don't Blame 
Lightning (1 min.), Smokey The Bear 105-b, 
112-b, 116-b, 126-b, 127-b. (5 min.) (TV) 
156-c, 172-a, 


SPECIAL TELECAST (l6mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. 5 min. 1952. Explains 
the individual's responsibility in preventing 
forest fires by avoiding careless acts. Avail- 
able for TV or other exhibition mediums. 
For adults and children. (TV) 230-a. 


SMOKEY BEAR TRAILERS, SERIES III 
(16mm or 35mm sound motion) b&w or col. 
1953. Three trailers designed for television 
and theatrical use. Featuring Smokey Bear, 
forest fire prevention rules are stressed. 
Titles: Break Your Match (40 sec.), Use 
Your Ashtray (40 sec.), Obey Fire Laws 
(1 min.). Sponsored by the United States 
Department of Agriculture Forest Service. 
(TV) 156-c, 172-a 


STUPID CARELESSNESS, THE FIRE 
CLOWN (!6mm sound motion) b&w or col. 
5 min. 1953. Fire prevention demonstrated 
by a clown and his partner. A colorful and 
amusing film designed to teach fire preven- 
tion to primary grades. (TV) 57-ac. 


THEN IT HAPPENED (l6mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 10 min. 1948. Shows the devasta- 
tion caused by the largest forest fire in New 
England's history. Explains that preservation 
of forest resources is the duty of every 
citizen. 27-c, (TV) 57-ac, 66-b, 90-ab, 105-b, 
106-b, 108-b, 109-b, I17-b, 122-b, 127-b, 
(TV) 156-c, 172-a. 


THESE ARE THE FACTS (iémm sound 
motion) b&w. 18 min. 1950. How fire in- 
surance companies protect the national 
welfare. Shows ways they guard the in- 
dividual against loss by fire. (TV) 57-ac. 


TONY LEARNS ABOUT FIRE (lémm 
sound motion) col. 16 min. 1951. Designed 
to teach children the fundamentals of fire 
safety. Shows fire departments cooperating 
with schools to demonstrate the necessary 
safety rules for fire prevention. (TV) 57-ac, 
109-b 


THE TORCH (l6mm sound motion) b&w 
or col. 11 min. 1950. Cartoon film on fire 
safety. The spirit of human carelessness is 
personified as “the Torch."" (TV) 57-ac. 


TRAIN WE MUST (i6mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 18 min. 1953. Showing the 
organizational procedure and training neces- 
sary for the formation of a volunteer fire 
department, this film points out the need 
for such departments throughout the country 
by giving an accurate description of how 
one such department operates. Many fire 
fighting procedures are also pictured. Spon- 
sored by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. (TV) 57-ac. 


WHAT TO DO UNTIL THE FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT ARRIVES (iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. Shows what the 
average person can do to prevent loss of 
life and damage to property pending ar- 
rival of fire department. For adults and 
high school students. (TV) 57-ac. 


YOU BET YOUR LIFE (l6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 30 min. 1952. The use of pro- 
tective equipment by firemen. Importance 
of such protection illustrated by story of 
one man who neglected using his equip- 


ment. (TV) 54-ac, 115-b, 117-b, 126-b, 127-b. 


Numbers following film description refer to ‘Guide to Sources'’ on page N-45. 


Only films marked NSC 


available from the National Safety Council. 





YOUR FIREMAN ([!6mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 12 min. 1953. Shows activities 
of fireman outside of regular fire fighting. 
Film portrays scenes showing fireman re- 
sponding to rescue calls, giving resuscitator 
aid, being called to homes in which acci- 
dents took place, giving aid to distressed 
citizens, and many other services which are 
performed directly but which are not greatly 
publicized. For all age groups. Sponsored 
by Riviera Productions. (TV) 245-a. 


a6 


WATER SAFETY AND 
LIFESAVING 


ELEMENTARY TACTICS OF LIFESAV- 
ING (Il6mm sound motion) b&w. 22 min. 
1942. How to gain control of a victim of 
drowning by surface or underwater ap- 
proaches. 49-b, 108-c, 109-b, 172-a. 


ICE RESCUE (lémm sound motion) b&w. 
5 min. 1945. Several senior scouts go 
through the ice at temperatures varying 
from ten to twenty above zero to demon- 
strate some of the techniques of ice rescue. 
For high school and adult audiences. 17-ab. 


IT'S FUN TO SWIM (i6mm sound motion) 
b&w. || min. 1952. How young and old can 
enjoy swimming by practicing proper swim- 
ming style and learning water safety. For 
high school and adult levels. 172-a, (TV) 
219-c. 


LIFELINES (!6mm sound motion) col. 10 
min. 1949. Illustrates common swimming 
hazards and shows simple lifesaving methods. 
(TV) 2-c. 


OARS AND PADDLES (!6mm sound or 
silent motion) b&w. 24 min. 1939. Demon- 
strates the skills needed to prevent acci- 
dents in boats and canoes. For both chil- 
dren and adults. 11 1-b, 115-b, 117-b, (TV) 
219-c, (TV) 222-a. 


SAFE SWIMMING (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 10 min. 1947. Safeguards in 
swimming. Use of supervised areas; hazards 
of unsupervised areas. 1!09-b, 127-b, 188-ab. 


SAFETY AHOY (!6émm sound motion) col. 
15 min. 1946. Safe practices in boating. 
Suggestions for the safe handling of small 
craft. For adults and children. (TV) 2-c. 


SECONDS COUNT: See Section 6. 


SAFETY ON THE WATER: See Section 28. 


SURF SAFETY —RIPTIDES (|6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1953. Through 
use of simple animation combined with "live" 
action, riptides are pictured and described. 
Gives dangers of riptides and some precau- 
tions to take against them when swimming 
in the ocean. Sponsored by the University 
of California. 254-ab. 


SWIM AND LIVE (i6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 20 min. 1942. The comprehensive 
training in swimming given by the Army 
to prepare its men for any emergency. 


12-b, 105-b, 119-b, 124-b. 


WATER SAFETY (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. I1 min. 1953. Designed to promote 
safe practices in or near water, especially 
for those who swim or go boating. Presents 
some of the more basic safety rules for 
both. Sponsored by Young America Films, 
Inc. (TV) 102-ab 


WATER WISDOM ([!6mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 20 min. 1953. While pictur- 
ing the application of the back-pressure 
arm-lift method of artificial respiration on 
a drowning victim, this film gives the haz- 
ards of unsafe practices in and around arti- 
ficial lakes created by nearby dams. It 
points out that these waters can become 
a new playground for swimmers and fishing 
enthusiasts only if safety precautions are 
observed at all times. Sponsored by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. (TV) 85-c, 
267-ab. 


a7 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


AND A VOICE SHALL BE HEARD (|6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 20 min. 1951. Demon- 
strates role coordination of relief activities 
plays in reducing suffering and damage in 
community disasters. Indicates that success 
in Civil Defense program depends upon 
unification of local facilities. 109-b, (TV) 
180-ac. 


ATOMIC ALERT (iémm sound motion) 
b&w. 11-15 min. 1951. Explains in simple 
language the benefits and dangers of 
atomic fission. Tells how to protect oneself 
in an attack, what preparations to make, 
and what to do after the attack is over. 
A special short version is available from 
source 37. For both adults and school chil- 
dren. (TV) 37-ab, 104-b, 108-b, 109-b, 
115-b, 116-b, 122-b, 124-b, 126-b, 127-b, 
223-b. 


ATOMIC ATTACK—Civil Defense Series 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 47 frames. 
1952. How to protect oneself from effects 
of atomic attack, with strong emphasis on 
importance of keeping calm and avoiding 
panic. 189-a. 


ATOMIC SURVIVAL (35mm silent slide- 
film) col. 32 frames. 1951. Fundamental ap- 
proach to the proper behavior in case of 
an enemy atomic attack. 82-a. 


BIOLOGICAL WARFARE — Civil Defense 
Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 60 
frames. 1952. The three types of biological 
warfare agents which might be used to in- 
fect both humans and plants. How public 
health agents are trying to protect us from 
such an attack. Stresses the need for con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the individual 
to protect himself against disease. 189-a. 


How to Use section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


specific films ibiect snd sources 


CITIES MUST FIGHT (!6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. Dramatizes rea- 
sons for maintaining a well organized Civil 
Defense program in every area of the United 
States. How saving lives and maintenance 
of war production will enable our armed 
forces to fight back. 1!2-ab, 66-b, 87-b, 
104-b, 109-b, 115-b, 121-b, 126-b, 127-b, 
172-a. 


CIVIL DEFENSE FOR INDUSTRY (iémm 
sound motion) b&w. I! min. 1952. Details 
on defensive measures for industry against 
probable forms of sabotage and attacks 
from the air. Shows procedures to take 
against atomic bomb attacks, and ways of 
organizing industries in times of national 
emergency. 115-b. 


CIVIL DEFENSE SERIES (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 199 frames. 1952. Four filmstrips 
pointing out exactly what the individual 
can do to protect himself in case of at- 
tack. See individual headings for detailed 
descriptions. Titles: |. Fire Preparedness 
2. Atomic Attack 3. Saving Lives 4. Bio- 
logical Warfare. 189-a. 


COMMUNICATONS FOR CIVIL DE- 
FENSE (ié6mm or 35mm sound motion) 
b&w. 32 min. 1952. Shows various Civil 
Defense agencies and how they would oper- 
ate after an atomic bomb attack. Empha- 
sizes the vital role played by mobile tele- 
phones, amateur radio, 2-way radio services, 
and other forms of communications which 
speed the work of CD organizations. 10-c, 
12-c. 


DISASTER CONTROL [iémm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. 1951. Addressed to 
the management of industrial plants, this 
film shows the importance of preparedness 
against disaster—flood, fire, sabotage and 
the atom bomb. li explains the role of the 
Coordinator of Plant Defense, the impor- 
tance of communications, the value cf de- 
centralization and duplication, test drills, 
etc. Useful in both peacetime and wartime 
planning. I11I-b, 126-b, 189-a, (TV) 208-b. 


DUCK AND COVER ([!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 8 min. 1952. Bert, the turtle, plays 
an important role in teaching survival in 
atomic attack to children, without frighten- 
ing them. 12-ab, 66-b, 87-b, 104-b, 105-b, 
109-b, Iil-b, 121-b, 126-b, 127-b, 172-a, 
223-b. 


EMERGENCY ACTION TO SAVE LIVES 
(16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 
1953. Concise pre-first aid course designed 
to teach basic emergency treatments for 
injured in atomic bomb attack. Produced 
with cooperation of Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, film is intended to impart 
sufficient knowledge of simple first aid so 
that lives may be saved before the arrival 
of trained first aid workers. 87-b, 109-b, 
115-b, 121-b, 172-a, (TV) 248-a. 


FIRE (35mm silent slidefilm) col. 22 frames. 
1951. Shows proper behavior in the home 
in case of extensive fire resulting from 
enemy attack. For adult and high school 
audiences. 82-a. 
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FIRE FIGHTING FOR HOUSEHOLDERS 
(6mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. De- 
signed to show householders how to fight 
small fires in the home in times of emer 
gency. Points out that ability to cope with 
a small blaze will prevent widespread con- 
flagration. Prepared for the Civil Defense 
Administration. 12-ab, 57-ac, 66-b, 87-b, 
104-b, 109-b, IIl-b, 115-b, 121-b, 126-b 
172-a. 


FIRE PREPAREDNESS—Civi! Defense Ser- 
ies (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 47 frames. 
1952. What to do in case of fire caused 
by air attack. Basic facts about fire out- 
lined and the means of fighting such fires 
illustrated. 189-a. 


FIRST AID FOR BURNS IN CIVIL DE- 
FENSE (l6mm sound motion) b&w. 17 min. 
1952. For use in first aid classes for CD 
workers, film describes methods of treating 
burns in event of mass casualties caused by 
atomic bomb attack. Includes demonstra- 
tions of use of burn pads and other ma- 
terials made especially for CD purposes 
112-b, 219-ac. 


LIFE LINES OF DEFENSE [i6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. 1952. Dramatizes the 
importance of telephone service functions 
in Civil Defense and points out the obliga- 
tions of civilians to participate in Civil De- 
fense work. (TV) 265-c. 


ONE PLANE, ONE BOMB, ONE CITY 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 20 min. 1952. 
How civil defense functionea, together with 
air force, and civilians, in an assimilated 
atomic bomb attack on New York City by 
planes which flew over from England. Stress 
is on necessity for constant alertness and 
participation in the defense of our cities. 
115-b. 


OUR CHILDREN MUST SURVIVE (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 67 frames. 1951. Com- 
prehensive information for parents, children 
and schools, showing how to prepare for 
an atomic attack—what to do to protect 
oneself—what' supplies to put up-—what 
rules to obey just before and during such 
an attack. Contains an appeal to children 
to prepare now for the future. 82-a. 


PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL [(!4mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 20 min. 1952. Dra- 
matic presentation of what might happen if 
atomic bomb fell on an American commu- 
nity. Depicts protective measures in homes, 
public buildings, and on streets. Tells re- 
quirements of a good shelter, and shows food 
clothing, and equipment needed, and how 
to prepare them. 1|2-ab, 49-b, 115-b, 172-a. 


PREPARING YOUR HOME AGAINST 
ATOMIC ATTACK (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. II min. 1952. Shelter possibilities in 
the average home in the event of atomic 
attack discussed. How careful consideration 
of construction, materials, and location of 
home determines necessary preparation 
needed to use home as shelter explained. 


115-b. 


RESCUE PARTY (l6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 29 min. 1952. Designed for use by 
Civil Defense workers, film shows five stages 
of operation used in removing victims from 
bombed buildings. Also describes functions 
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of members of rescue party, emphasizing 
importance of carefully recording and 
checking information so no trapped person 
is overlooked. 59-a, 96-a. 


SAVING LIVES—Civil Defense Series 
(35mm _ silent slidefilm) b&w. 45 frames. 
1952. Gives basic principles of first aid 
and stresses importance of treating victims 
quickly. Pointers on treatment of bleeding, 
burns, fractures, shock and _ suffocation 
presented. 189-a. 


SELF-PRESERVATION IN AN ATOMIC 
ATTACK (Iémm sound motion) b&w or 
col. 20 min. 1951. Demonstration of what 
should be done in event of an air or under- 
water atomic explosion. Shows the relative 
effects of blast, heat and radiation. For 
adults and high school levels. 104-b, 121-b, 
172-a, 223-b. 


SCHOOL FOR SURVIVAL [!4mm sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. 1952. Basic rescue 
operation methods used at Federal CD 
training schools. How communities can es- 
tablish such schools at nominal cost and 
utilize localized training centers to arouse 
public interest in Civil Defense. 248-a. 


SHOCK TROOPS FOR DEFENSE (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. || min. Tells the story 
of America's civilian fire fighters and shows 
the need for a strong nationwide fire corps. 
69-ab, 117-b. 


SURVIVAL UNDER ATOMIC ATTACK 
(16mm sound or silent motion) b&w. 10 
min. 1951. How to withstand the first 
atomic blast, treat burns and wounds, and 
prevent fires. What food is safe to eat, 
how to minimize the effect of radioactivity 
are some of the major points treated. 
Available in several different versions to 
facilitate wider use. For high schools and 
adult audiences. (!6mm sound or silent mo- 
tion; 10-15 min.) 3-b, (16mm sound mo- 
tion; 10 min.) (TV) 12-ab, 66-b, 87-b, 104-5, 
105-b, 108-b, 109-b, I1l-b, 112-b, 12{-b, 
126-b, (TV) 172-a, 217-b, [All versions) 
115-b, 223-b. 


TARGET, U. S. A. (Il6mm sound motion) 
b&w. Il min. 1951. Instructions for organiz- 
ing a Civil Defense program in factories and 
populated areas. Gives recommended prep- 
arations for defense against atomic attack. 


12-ab, 49-b, 66-b, 87-b, 121-b, 223-b. 


THIS IS CIVIL DEFENSE (iémm sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. 1952. Pictures many 
civil defense services in which the individual 
can participate. Each service is explained 
on the basis of its importance should war 
come to any American city. 87-b, 121-b, 
172-a. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE (l6mm_ sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1951. Discusses 
dangers of biological attack and gives in- 
structions for safeguarding against it. 12-ab, 
66-b, 87-b, 104-b, 109-b, 115-b, 121-b, 126-b, 
127-b, (TV) 172-a, 217-b, 223-b. 


YOU AND THE ATOMIC BOMB—Safety 
in an Atomic Attack Series (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 80 frames. 1951. Illustrates 
in non-technical style personal aspects of 


survival during atomic attack. Gives im- 
portant facts everyone should know in plan- 
ning protection against atomic disaster. 
98-a. 


YOU CAN BEAT THE A-BOMB (iémm 
sound motion) b&w. 17 min. 1950. Reviews 
perils inherent in atomic attack, but stresses 
preventive measures that would save many 
lives. Shows typical American family antici- 
pating and undergoing A-Bomb raid. 66-b, 
108-b, 109-b, IIl-b, 112-b, 115-b, 116-b, 
117-b, 122-b, 170-d, 189-a, 217-b, 223-b. 


ab 


RECREATION, PUBLIC 
SAFETY, AND OTHER 
GENERAL INTEREST 
FILMS 


A CLOSED BOOK (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 26 min. 1950. A small town doctor 
sets out to improve the attitudes of his 
neighbors toward all types of safety. Suc- 
cess in his one-man crusade contributes to 
the happy ending of the story. 108-b, 110-b, 
(TV) 137-ac. 


A SAFE USE OF SWINGS AND SLIDES 
(35mm silent slidefilm) col. 28 frames. 1949. 
Illustrates the safe use of playground equip- 
ment. Shows, through the medium of pup- 
pets, the right way of taking turns, sitting 
straight, swinging in one direction, and use 
of safety line in swinging. Primary level. 


217-b. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN, IF YOU LET 
THEM (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 35 
frames. 1952. An approach to safety prob- 
lems in schools and homes, and on streets 
and highways. Stresses importance of knowl- 
edge reinforced by experience and proper 
attitudes. Suitable for elementary and junior 
high school students. 186-a. 


APPROVED BY THE UNDERWRITERS 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 30 min. 1946. 
Shows tests made on all sorts of devices by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories to check for fire 
and accident hazards. Technical in content. 


(TV) 57-ac, 88-c. 


AVALANCHES TO ORDER (l6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 17 min. 1950. Shows 
work of safety patrols in avalanche country. 
Illustrates methods used in protecting life 
and property by controlling slides and warn- 
ing of impending avalanches. (TV) 90-ab, 
156-c, 172-a. 


CONEY ISLAND (li6mm silent motion) 
b&w. 9 min. 1947. Consideration for others 
and attention to safe practices are shown 
to result in greater enjoyment for all on 


beach outings. (TV) 204-ab. 


DANGER SLEUTHS (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 16 min. 1950. Accident prevention 
through safety testing of appliances and 
equipmnet. The work of Fire Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 57-ac, 88-c, 109-b, 170-d, 
189-a, 


Numbers following film description refer to ‘Guide to Sources" on page N-45. 


Only films marked NSC 


are available from the National Safety Council. 





THE DANGEROUS PLAYGROUND (I6mm 
sound motion) col. 12 min. 1954. A rail- 
road engineer tells children why it is 
dangerous to play in and around railroad 
property. Dramatic sequences show dangers 
of throwing rocks, tampering with switches, 
climbing over and under standing cars, and 
trespassing on railroad property in general. 
Sponsored by the Southern Pacific Company. 
128-a. 


DANGEROUS WAR TROPHIES (l6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 12 min. Produced to 
warn military personnel and public on dan- 
gers of war trophies which have not been 
checked for safety. Deals with rifles, gren- 
ades, and shells and other lethal souvenirs. 
Ends with procedure to follow in making 
these items harmless. 172-a. 


DO IT WITH E's (i6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 25 min. 1951. A Forest Service in- 
service training film. The three E's of safety 
—Education, Engineering and Enforcement 
—are demonstrated by practical examples. 
Typical Forest Service accident prevention 
problems are solved by the Ranger as he 
applies the three E's to his work. 156-c, 
172-a. 


FOR YOU AND YOURS (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 1946. Tells what 
can be done to prevent accidents in every- 
day living. A general interest film narrated 
by Vincent Pelletier and featuring Edward 
G. Robinson and the Dinning Sisters. (TV) 
NSC.-ac. 


HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1952. Safe 
practices for vacationers. Includes traffic 
safety, water safety, and precautions to be 
taken in the woods. 103-c. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY IN THE OUT- 
OF-DOORS (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
42 frames. 1950. How to have a good time 
on a hike or trip and still be safe. For 
both adult and high school audiences. 98-a. 


HOOK, LINE AND SAFETY (i6mm sound 
motion) col. 17 min. 1946. Pictures a fish- 
ing trip in the northwoods, during which an 
experienced angler, by his example, gives 
a novice many pointers on safe woodcraft. 


(TV) 2-c. 


LET'S PLAY SAFE [(!6mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 10 min. 1948. Covers play- 
ground safety. Animated characters show 
what children should not do on the play- 
ground, 66-b, (TV) 68-ab, 108-b, 109-b 
110-b, 113-b, 115-b, 116-b, 117-b, 120-b 
121-b, 126-b, 127-b, 214-b. 


LIVE AND LEARN (!6mm sound motion) 
b&w. 13 min. 1951. Points out recreational 
accidents likely to happen to children and 
gives steps to be taken to prevent them. 
121-b. 


LIVING IN A MACHINE AGE — Living 
Safely Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
42 frames. 1946. Advantages and disad- 
vantages of living in a machine age. Haz- 
ards the machine age has brought. Old 


and new machines compared. The acci- 
dental death toll resulting from the use of 
machines. 102-a, (TV) 208-b. 


LOST HUNTER (i6émm sound motion) b&w 
or col. 22 min. 1953. Story of a hunter 
who, through lack of knowledge, gets lost 
in the woods. Designed to impress anyone 
who enters woods with danger of becoming 
lost, and gives do's and don'ts to follow 
in event of such an occurrence. 249-a. 


NO LONGER WORRIED (I6mm sound 
motion) b&w. 28 min. 1952. Illustrates his- 
tory of the institution of insurance in Ameri- 
ca and its work in preventing loss. Shows 
the interest insurance companies are taking 
in safety movements. (TV) 172-c. 


PARDON OUR SPEED (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 24 min. 1950. Too many acci- 
dents are caused by someone being in too 
much of a hurry. An ardent appeal to 
everyone to slow down and take time to 
be safe. 40-ab. 


PLAY IN THE SNOW (I6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. II min. 1945. Appropriate cloth- 
ing, health habits and safety rules for play- 
ing in the snow illustrated. Suitable for 
primary levels. (TV) 37-ab, 66-b, 105-b, 
Pty 108-b, 109-b, IIl-b, 115-b, 116-b, 
127-b. 


PLAY SAFE—School Safety Series (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 47 frames. 1946. Dem- 
onstrates correct safety habits for the school 
playground. For kindergarten through 6th 
grade. NSC-a. 


PLAY SAFE (!émm sound motion) b&w or 
col. 10 min. Designed to teach safe playing, 
walking and riding habits to primary level. 
Both animation and live action used. (TV) 
70-ab, (color) 109-b, 115-b, 116-b, 125-b, 
| 


PLAYGROUND SAFETY (I6mm_ sound 
motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1947. De- 
signed to motivate elementary children to 
improve their playground behavior by fol- 
lowing three basic rules of safety. (TV) 
26-ab. 


POISON IVY (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 
19 min. 1946. Tips on poison ivy menace 
for all who work or play outdoors, showing 
plant itself, its habitat and how to tell the 
difference between it and other plants. (TV) 
10-c. 


RECREATION, A COMMUNITY PROB- 
LEM —Coronet Safety Education Series 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 59 frames. 
1948. Shows facilities provided at a well- 
planned recreation center. Methods used 
by the community to keep parks and play- 
grounds clean and safe illustrated. Rules 
for safety when swimming, skiing, playing 
ball, or participating in other sports intro- 
duced. For junior and senior high school 
students. NSC-a. 


SAFE LIVING AT SCHOOL (I6mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1948. Safety 


See “How to Use" section, page N-2, for definitions, and instructions on 


ocating specific films, subjects, and sources 


in the school. Emphasizes importance of 
courtesy, good housekeeping and knowledge 
of what to do when an emergency arises. 
For elementary school levels. (TV) 26-ab. 


SAFE LIVING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
(16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 
1952. Shows the need for carrying into the 
community, safety practices learned at 
school. A school safety council discovers 
that school rules of good housekeeping and 
good citizenship will help keep the commu- 
nity safe. For all age levels. (TV) 26-ab. 


SAFETY AT PLAY (l6mm silent motion) 
b&w. 7 min. 1941. Contrasts safe and un- 
safe places to play. Discusses safety in use 
of play equipment and first aid for minor 
injuries. For children in the first three 
grades. 3-b, (TV) 37-ab, 108-b, 119-b. 


SAFETY AT SCHOOL (35mm silent slide- 
film) col. 24 frames. Revised, 1951. Covers 
most accident hazards to which primary level 
students are exposed. Walking in corri- 
dors, running up and down stairs, care when 
opening doors, behaviour during fire drills, 
and safe use of school tools are examined. 


244-a. 


SAFETY AT SCHOOL AND AT PLAY— 
Living Safely Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 39 frames. 1946. Common causes of 
accidents occurring at school and at play. 
Safety rules to follow in school gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, corridors and on stairs. For 
elementary schoo! students. 102-a, (TV) 
208-b, 217-b. 


SAFETY IN THE PLAYGROUND (35mm 
silent slidefilm) col. 28 frames. Revised, 
1951. Safe use of swings, slides, jungle jims, 
wading pools, baseballs and bats illustrated. 
Responsibility each child has for others’ 
safety as well as cooperation and sharing 
of playground equipment also covered. 
244-a. 


SAFETY IN WINTER (16mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 10 min. 1952. Safe practices 
in winter sports and other winter activities. 


For all age levels. (TV) 26-ab. 


SAFETY ON THE PLAYGROUND (l6mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 14 min. 1952. 
Illustrates good habits in playground safety. 
Live action and animation are used to por- 
tray safe practices when playing ball and 
using playground equipment. Special em- 
phasis on need of consideration for others. 
For elementary school levels. (TV) 37-ab, 
108-b, I1l-b, 115-b, 122-b, 127-b. 


SCHOOL SAFETY COMMITTEE (!émm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 14 min. 1952. 
Junior Safety Council activities in the ele- 
mentary school. Designed to teach children 
of the elementary school level the purposes 
and functions of the council. 1!15-b, (TV) 
14l-a. 


SKi TIPS (iémm sound motion) col. 23 
min. 1949. Advice to beginning and ex- 
perienced skiers on safe skiing and the 
value of the National Ski Patrol System. 
(TV) 2-c. 
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SNOW RANGER ([l6émm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 15 min. 1951. How the Snow 
Ranger, in cooperation with the National 
Ski Patrol, works tirelessly for the safety 
and enjoyment of winter sports enthusiasts. 
Grade 6 to adult audiences. (TV) 156-c 
172-a. 


SUMMER SAFE (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. Revised 1947. Designed to 
show both adults and children how to be 
safe in summer. Contains information on 
insect bites, poison ivy, malaria, exhaustion 
and other factors which might cause an un- 
happy and unhealthy summer. 103-c. 


VACATION SAFETY [14mm silent motion) 
b&w. 14 min. 1940. Safety precautions to 


be taken in summer camps for elementary 
and junior high school children. Teaches 
children how to be safe while swimming, 
boating, and while building a fire. 3-b, 
(TV) 37-2, 108-b. 


WHAT PRICE SAFETY? (6mm _ sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. Story of inside work- 
ings of a building construction racketeering 
gang, who attempt to escape regulations 
of building code. Emphasizes problems en- 
countered in public safety. 12-b. 


WINTER WISE (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1953. How to stay safe in 
spite of the many hazards created by win- 


ter weather. Some of the hazards discussed 
are walking and driving on ice or snow, 
shoveling snow, falling icicles, hard snow- 
balls, and carbon monoxide poisoning caused 
by leaks in home heating plants and auto- 
mobiles. Sponsored by the Zurich Insurance 
Company. 103-c. 


WORK OF THE RESCUE UNIT (!6mm 
sound motion) b&w. 15 min. 1942. Gives 
details of rescue unit work. Covers equip- 
ment, methods of removing victims from 
wreckage, and other important factors. 
109-b, 126-b, 217-b. 


YOUR GREEN CROSS IN ACTION: See 


Section |. 


Additional copies of the National Directory of Safety 


Films may be purchased at the following prices: 


| 10 100 1000 
to to to or 
9 99 999 

$.65 $.55 





GUIDE TO SOURCES —— 


NSC National Safety Council 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago II, Illinois 


2 Aetna Life Affiliated Cos 


Public Education Dept. 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Akin & Bagshaw 
2027 E. Colfax Ave 
Denver 6, Colorado 


Alpha Film Laboratories 
6000 Pimlico Rd. 
Baltimore 9, Maryland 


American Automobile Assn 
17th St. at Pennsylvania Ave, NW 
Washington 16, D.C 


American Film Registry 
24 E. Eighth St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


American Legion National Headquarters 
P. O. Box 1055 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


American Museum of Natura! History 
79th St. & Central Park West 
New York 24, New York 


American Optical Co. 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 


Local Bell Telephone Offices 


American Transit Assn 
292 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


Association Films 
347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System 
Public Relations Dept., Room 325 

80 E. Jackson Bivd. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


Audio Productions, Inc 
Film Center Bidg 

630 Ninth Ave. 

New York 36, New York 


Bailey Films, Inc 
2044 N. Berendo 
Hollywood 27, California 


Better Vision Institute, Inc 
Suite 3157—630 Fifth Ave 
Rockefeller Center 

New York 20, New York 


Boy Scouts of America 
Visual Education Service 
2 Park Ave. 

New York 16, New York 


Paul L. Brand & Son 
2153 K St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C 


Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave. 
New York 19, New York 


20 British Information Services 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Brown Co. 
Berlin, New Hampshire 


Calvin Co. 
1105 Truman Rd. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
600 W. Washington St. 
East Peoria 8, Illinois 


Communicable Disease Center 
U. S. Public Health Service 
Medical Director in Charge 
P. O. Box 185 

Chamblee, Georgia 


Commercial! Films, Inc. 
P. O. Box 7 
Cleveland 2!, Ohio 


Coronet Instructional Films 
65 E. South Water St 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Cosmopolitan Film Libraries 
3248 Gratiot Ave 
Detroit, Michigan 


D. T. Davis Co 
178 Walnut St 
Lexington 34, Kentucky 


William M. Dennis Film Libraries 
2506'/2 W. 7th St 
Los Angeles 5, California 


The Distributor’'s Group, Inc 
756 W. Peachtree, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Bruce Dodson & Co 
28th & Wyandotte 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
1007 Market St 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Duquesne Light Co 
435 Sixth Ave. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Edison Electric Institute 
420 Lexington Ave 
New York 17, New York 


Educational Film Service 
180 N. Union St 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Employers Mutua! Liability Insurance Co 
of Wisconsin 

Engineering Dept 

Wausau, Wisconsin 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 
1150 Wilmette Ave. 
Wilmette, Illinois 


The Allman Co., Inc 
Free Press Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


General Motors Corp 
Film Library 

Genera! Motors Bidg 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Hamilton Safety Council 
835 Rentschler Bidg 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Illuminating Engineering Society 
1860 Broadway 
New York 23, New York 


Indiana Visual Aids Co., Inc 
726 N. Illinois St. 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Institute of Makers of Explosives 
343 Lexington Ave. 
New York 16, New York 


Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee 
Ring Bidg 
Washington 6, D. C 


International Film Bureau 
6. N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


International Harvester Co 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 


The Jam Handy Organization 
282! E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Kansas City Sound Service Co 
1402 Locust St. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Kuna Motion Picture Service, inc 
1319 Vine St 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Linde Air Products Cc 
30 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, New York 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co 
Mutual Insurance Bidg 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Medical Film Guild, Ltd 
506 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, New York 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
One Madison Ave 
New York 10, New York 


Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Braddock, Thomas & Meade Sts 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 


Modern Talking Picture Service, inc 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Mogull's 
112-14 W. 48th St 
New York 19, New York 


National Board of Fire Underwriters Film 
Library 

Bureau of Communications Research, Inc 

13 E. 37th St. 

New York 17, New York 


c — free loan d—long term lease. 


a— purchase & preview b — rental 





National Electrical Manufacturers Assn 
155 E. 44th St 
New York 17, New York 


National Film Board of Canada 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


National Highway Users Conference, Inc 
National Press Bidg 
Washington 4, D. C 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness 

1790 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 


Norton Co. 
Publicity Dept 
Worcester 6, Massachusetts 


Nu-Art Films, Inc 
112 W. 48th St. 
New York 36, New York 


The Industrial} Commission of Ohic 
Columbus |5, Ohio 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
Ohio Bidg. 
Toledo |, Ohio 


ROA's Films 
840-44 N. Plankinton Ave 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Popular Science Publishing Co 
Audio-Visual Div 

353 Fourth Ave. 

New York 10, New York 


Portafilms 
Orchard, Michigan 


The Princeton Film Center, Inc 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Progressive Pictures 
6351 Thornhill Dr. 
Oakland I1, California 


The Protectosea! Co 
1920 S. Western Ave 
Chicago 8, IIlinois 


Pullman Co. 

Bureau of Safety & Compensation 
222 W. North Bank Dr 

Chicago 54, Illinois 


The Pure Oil Co. 
Division of Safety 
35 E. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Railway Express Agency, Inc 
230 Park Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


Rockwood Sprinkler Co 
38 Harlow St. 
Worcester 5, Massachusetts 


The St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


Shell Oi! Co. 
50 W. 50th St 
New York 20, New York 


Society For Visual! Education, Inc 
1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Sportsmen's Service Bureau 

Sporting Arms & Ammunition Manufacturers 
Institute 

343 Lexington Ave 

New York 16, New York 


Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Bldg 
San Francisco 20, California 


Stanolind Oil & Gas Co 
P. O. Box 59! 
Tulsa 2, Oklahoma 


Stillfilm, Inc 
171 S. Los Robles Ave 
Pasadena 5, California 


Superior Coach Corp 
Lima, Ohio 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
Visual Training Div 

79 Madison Ave. 

New York 16, New York 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Film Services 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Transfilm, Inc 
35 W. 45th St 
New York 36, New York 


Twyman Films, Inc 
400 W. First St. 
Dayton |, Ohio 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc 
207 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago II, Illinois 


U. S. Bureau of Mines 
4800 Forbes St 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Motion Picture Service 
Washington 25, D. C 


Public Health Service 

Inquiries Branch 

U. S. Dept. of Health, Education 
& Welfare 

Washington 25, D. C 


U. S. Steel Corp 

Pittsburgh Film Distribution Center 
5:5 William Penn PI. 

Pirtsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


U. S. Weather Bureau 
24th & M St., N.W 
Washington 25, D. C 


The Upjohn Co 
P. O. Box 83! 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The Venard Organization 
Peoria 2, Illinois 


National Film Board of Canada 
1270 Ave. of the Americas 
New York 20, New York 


Visual Art Films 
3524 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 


Vocafilm Corp. 
369 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


Waverly Petroleurn Products Co 
1724 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
40! Liberty Ave. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Young America Films, Inc. 
18 E. 4ist St. 
New York |17, New York 


Your local Zurich Insurance Company agent 
If you cannot locate him, write for his 
name and address to: 

Zurich Insurance Companies 

135 S. La Salle St 

Chicago 3, Illinois 


University of Alabama 
Audio-Visual Service 
P. O. Box 1991 
University, Alabama 


University of Arizona 
Visual Aids Bureau 
Tucson, Arizona 


Central Washington College of Education 
Office of Visual Education 
Ellensburg, Washington 


Idaho State College 
Educational Film Library 
Pocatello, Idaho 


University of Illinois 
Visual Aids Service 
Div. of University Extension 
Champaign, Illinois 


Indiana University 

Audio-Visual Center 

Div. of Adult Education & Public Services 
1804 E. Tenth St 

Bloomington, Indiana 


The lowa State College of Agriculture & 
Mechanic Arts 

Visual Instruction Service 

Service Bldg. 

Ames, lowa 


State University of lowa 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Extension Div. 

lowa City, lowa 


University of Kansas 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Lawrence, Kansas 


University of Kentucky 
Dept. of Univ. Extension 
Lexington 29, Kentucky 


University of Maine 
School of Education 
Orono, Maine 


University of Minnesota 
Audio-Visual Extension Service 
230 Northrop Auditorium 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


University of Nebraska 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


University of New Hampshire 
Audio-Visual Center 

Div. of Univ. Extension Service 
Durham, New Hampshire 


New York University Film Library 
26 Washington PI. 
New York 3, New York 


c — free loan 
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University of North Carolina 
Film Library 

Univ. Extension Div 

P. O. Drawer 1050 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


University of Oklahoma 
Educational Materials Service 
Extension Div. 

Norman, Oklahoma 


Oregon State System of Higher Education 
General Extension Div 

Dept. of Visual Instruction 

Corvallis, Oregon 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
PCW Film Service 
Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 


Southern Railway System 
General Purchasing Agent 
Washington 13, D. C 


University of South Carolina 
Audio-Visual Aids Bureau 
Extension Div 

Columbia, South Carolina 


Syracuse University 
Educational Film Library 
Collendale near Lancaster Ave 
Syracuse 10, New York 


University of Tennessee 
Div. of Univ. Extension 
P. O. Box 8540 
University Station 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


University of Texas 

Office of Visual Instruction Bureau 
Div. of Univ. Extension 

Austin 14, Texas 


Southern Pacific Co 
Superintendent of Safety 
65 Market St. 

San Francisco 5, California 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co 
Superintendent of Safety 

906 Olive St 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Union Pacific Railroad Co 
Superintendent of Safety 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


New York Central System 
Supervisor of Motion Picture Bureau 
466 Lexington Ave 

New York 17, New York 


Sinclair Refining Co 
Merchandising Dept 

5 W. 48th St 

New York 20, New York 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Superintendent of Safety 
Broad Street Station Bldg 
1617 Pennsylvania Bivd 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co 

Superintendent of Safety 

Terminal Tower 

Cleveland |, Ohio 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Co 

Superintendent of Safety 

P. O. Box 2040 

Denver |, Colorado 


purchase & preview b — rental 


c — free loan 


Great Northern Railway 
Genera! Safety Supervisor 
St. Paul |, Minnesota 


Farm Bureau Mutua! Insurance Cos 
246 N. High St 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc 
Film Library 

26 Broadway 

New York 4, New York 


Bureau of Labor Standards 
U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Washington 25, D. C 


Dudiey Pictures Corp 
9908 Santa Monica Blvd 
Beverly Hills, California 


Automobile Ciub of Southern California 
Public Safety Dept 

2601 S. Figueroa St 

Box 2890 Terminal! Annex 

Los Angeles 54, California 


Bicycle Institute of America, Inc 
122 E. 42nd St 
New York 17, New York 


Cate & McGione 
1521 Cross Roads of the World 
Hollywood 28, California 


Hubbard Hunt Productions 
1459 N. Seward 
Hollywood 28, California 


Maricopa County Superior Court 
Juvenile Div 

3125 W. Apache 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Methods Institute, Inc. 
607 Union Commerce Bidg 
Cleveland |4, Ohio 


New Jersey Dept. of Law & Public Safety 
Bureau of Traffic Safety 

State House 

Trenton 7, New Jersey 


Ben Rinaldo Co 
6926 Melrose Ave 
Los Angeles 38, California 


Commonwealth of Virginia 
State Board of Education 
Film Production Service 
Richmond 16, Virginia 


Vogue-Wright Studios 
237 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago II, Illinois 


National Assn. of Automotive Mutua 
Insurance Cos 

20 N. Wacker Dr 

Chicago 6, Illinois 


American Petroleum Institute 
Committee on Agriculture 
50 W. 50th St 

New York 20, New York 


Frith Films 
1816 N. Highland 
Hollywood 28, California 


Office of Education 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C 


d—long term lease. 


North Carolina Industrial Commission 
Safety Div. 

Education Bidg 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


Forest Service 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C 


Rarig Motion Picture Co 
5514 University Way 
Seattie 5, Washington 


The Quebec Pulp & Paper Safety Assn, Inc 
65 St. Anne St 
Quebec, P.O., Canada 


Ford Motor Co 
3000 Schaefer Rd. 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Cleveland Automobile Club 
2605 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Molson's Brewery, Ltd 

1670 Notre Dame St., E 

P. O. Box 1600 Place D'Arme 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
1540 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 


Bakelite Co 

Div. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
P. O. Box 670 

River Road 

Bound Brook, New Jersey 


U.S. Army 

Room 2D—740 

The Pentagon 
Washington 25, D. C 


Bureau of Highways 
Dept. of Public Works 
Safety Director 

City Hall 

Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Geophysical Service, Ir 
6000 Lemmon Ave 
Dallas 9, Texas 


Hy-Test Safety Shoes 

Div. of Internationa! Shoe Co 
1509 Washington Ave 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Genera! Mills, Inc 
400 Second Ave., S 
Minneapolis |, Minnesota 


MFA Mutual Insurance Co. & Missouri 
State Highway Patrol! 
Columbia, Missouri 


RKO Pictures, Inc 

RKO Bidg., Radio City 

1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, New York 


The Coca-Cola Co 
P. O. Drawer 1734 
Atlanta |, Georgia 


United World Films, Inc 
1445 Park Ave. 
New York 29, New York 


Chicago Transit Authority 
P. O. Box 3555 
Chicago 57, Illinois 





Auto-Owners Insurance Cc 
615 N. Capitol Ave 
Lansing 3, Michigan 


Studebaker Corp 
South Bend 27, Indiana 


Unifilms, Inc 
146 E. 47th St 
New York !7, New York 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad C 
Baltimore |, Maryland 


Theatre of Life 
6630 Romaine St 
Hollywood, California 


A. O. Smith Corp 
P. O. Box 584 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


General Electric Co 
New York, New York 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co 
Director of Safety Education 

80 Park Pi. 

Newark |, New Jersey 


Hardware Mutual Insurance Cos of 
Minnesota 

2344 Nicollet Ave 

Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


National Assn. of Mutua! Insurance Cos 
2105 N. Meridian St 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Hospital Services, Inc. of lowa 
Liberty Bldg. 
Des Moines 7, lowa 


Kaiser-Frazer Sales Corp 
Room 107—Admin. Bldg 
Willow Run, Michigan 


Current Affairs Films 

Div. of Key Productions, In 
18 E. 4ist St 

New York 17, New York 


Eastbay Chapter Nationa! Safety Counc 
353 15th St 
Oakland 12, California 


General Pictures Production 
621 Sixth Ave 
Des Moines ?, lowa 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
Text-Film Dept. 

330 W. 42nd St 

New York 36, New York 


Humble Oi! & Refining Cc 
Humble Film Library 

Box 2180 

Houston |, Texas 


Ethyl Corp 
100 Park Ave 
New York 17, New York 


U. S. Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Washington 25, D.C 


National Motion Pictures C 
Mooresville, Indiana 


Avis Films, Inc. 
932 N. La Brea Ave 
Hollywood 38, California 


Cari F. Mahnke Productions 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc 
215 E. Third St 

Des Moines 9, lowa 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Cos 
175 Berkeley St. 
Boston |7, Massachusetts 


Knowledge Builders 

Visual Education Center Bidg 
Lowell Ave. & Cherry Lane 
Floral Park 

Long Island, New York 


Becton, Dickinson & Co 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


Michigan Dept. of Conservation 
Div. of Education 
Lansing 13, Michigan 


Proto Tools 
2209 Santa Fe Ave 
Los Angeles 54, California 


American Society of Bakery Enginee 
Room 1|354—La Salle Wacker Bldg 
121 W. Wacker Dr 

Chicago |, Illinois 


Scott Aviation Corp. 
Lancaster, New York 


Photoplay Club 
Greenwich High School 
Field Point Rd. 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Square Deal Pictures Corp 
Pinesbridge Rd. 
Ossining, New York 


Cornel! Film Co 
1501 Broadway 
New York 36, New York 


J. t. Case Co 
General Office 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Toronto Traffic Safety Cour 
330 Bay St 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Sterling Television Co., 
316 W. 57th St 
New York 19, New York 


Mississippi Highway Safety Pat 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Variety Store Merchandiser 
192 Lexington Ave. 
New York 16, New York 


Stanley Bowmar Co 
513 W. 166th St 
New York 32, New York 


Sound Masters, Inc 
165 W. 46th St 
New York 19, New York 


Sid Davis Productions 
3826 Cochron Ave 
Los Angeles 56, California 


Colorado State College of Education 
Instructional Materials Center 
Greeley, Colorado 


University of Idaho 

Audio-Visual Center 

Dept. of Educational! Field Service 
Moscow, Idaho 


International Brotherhood of Electrica 
Workers’ Union (AFL) Local 1031 
247 W. Madison St. 

Chicago 44, lilinois 


Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanica 
College 

Audio-Visua! Dept 

Div. of Univ. Extension 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Michigan Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee 

516 Olds Tower 

Lansing, Michigan 


Loca! State & City American Nationa 
Red Cross Chapters 


Assn. of American Railroads 
59 E. Van Buren St 
Chicago §, Illinois 


National Electrical Products Corp 
13th Floor—Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


William J. Ganz Co 
40 E. 49th St 
New York !7, New York 


University of Washington 
Instructional Materials Center 
Seattle 5, Washington 


Clark Equipment Co 
Industrial Truck Div. 
Advertising Dept 
Battie Creek, Michigan 


United Geophysical Co., 
1200 S. Marengo Ave 
Pasadena 15, California 


United Film Service, Inc 
2449 Charlotte St 
Kansas City 8, Kansas 


National Gypsum Co 
325 Delaware Ave 
Buffalo 2, New York 


U.S. Coast Guard Headquarter 
Chief, Public Information Div 
Washington 25, D. C 


Hanna Coal Co 

Div. of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal C 
Central Office Bldg 

St. Clairsville, Ohio 


The George Fox Corp 
1508 Cross Roads of the World 
Hollywood 38, California 


Walter Kidde & Co., Inc 
675 Main St 
Belleville 9, New Jersey 


Johnson & Johnsor 
Education Dept. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ Interna 


tional Union of America 
2719 N. Wilton 
Chicago, Illinois 


c — free loan d —long term lease. 
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Seminar Films, Inc 
347 Madison Ave 
New York 17, New York 


Vancouver Traffic & Safety Council 
207 W. Hastings St 
Vancouver 3, B.C., Canada 


Motion Picture Advertising Service Co., 
Inc 

1032 Carondelet St 

New Orleans !, Louisiana 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc 
25 W. 43rd St. 
New York 36, New York 


Training Aids, Inc 
4515 Sepulveda Bivd 
Sherman Oaks, California 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
58 E. South Water St 
Chicago, Illinois 


Photo & Sound 
116 Natoma 
San Francisco, California 


Cinesound Co 
5968 Santa Monica Bivd 
Hollywood 38, California 


Standard Stations, Inc 
225 Bush St 
San Francisco, California 


institute of Visual Training 
40 E. 49th St 
New York 17, New York 


Curriculum Full-Color Filmstrips 
Educational Projections, Inc 

10 E. 40th St 

New York 16, N. Y 


Riviera Productions 


1713 Via El Prado 
Redondo Beach, California 


purchase & preview b — rental 


c — free loan 


American Manufacturer's Mutual Insurance 
Co 

20 N. Wacker Dr 

Chicago, Illinois 


Watts Regulator Co 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Byron, Inc 
122 Wisconsin Ave 
Washington 7, D. C 


Film Originals 
P. O. Box 4072 
Boise, Idaho 


Vicksburg District 
District Engineer 

P. O. Box 60 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Premier Radio Enterprises, Inc 
3033 Locust St 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Canadian Nationa! Railroads 
Supt. of Safety 

890 Notre Dame St., W. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Colorado State Department of Health 
State Office Bldg 
Denver 2, Colorado 


University of California 
Educational Film Sales Dept 
Univ. Extension 

Los Angeles 24, California 


Nationa! Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA 

1201 léth St.. N.W 

Washington 6, D. C 


Omaha Safety Council 
Electric Bidg 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


d—long term lease. 


University of Michigan 
Audio-Visual Education Center 
4028 Administration Bldg 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Von Duprin Div 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
402 W. Maryland St 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


Markel Service, Inc 
P. O. Box 1217 
Richmond, Virginia 


Victor Kayfetz Productions, Inc 
1780 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 


Air Reduction Sales Co 
60 E. 42nd St 
New York !7, New York 


National Dairy Products Corp 
260 Madison Ave 
New York 16, New York 
or 
Loca! Kraft & Sealtest Divisions 


Boston University 
Film Service 

64 E. Exeter St 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Industrial Accident Prevention Assns 
90 Harbour St 
Toronto |, Ont., Canada 


New York Bell Telephone Company Offices 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Ave 
New York 17, New York 


Health Publications Institute, Inc 
216 N. Dawson St 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Walt Disney Productions 
Non-Theatrical Film Div 
2400 W. Alameda Ave 
Burbank, California 





SOURCES BY STATE —— 


The following is a partial list of sources within each state which have 


films or film information 


available. Your local safety council, state motor vehicle department, or local insurance carrier may 


also have an active film library, although they are not mentioned here. 


The number in parenthesis 


mmediately after each source name is the source number from the preceding Guide to Sources 


Alabama standard Stations, Inc. (242) 
5 Bush St., San Francisco 

University of Alabuma (104) 

Audio-Visual Service tillfilm. In (82) 

P.O. Box 1991, University S. Los Robles Ave 


Pasadena 5 


Theatre of Life (178) 


6630 Romaine St., Hollywood 


Arizona Training Aids, Inc. (238) 

a 4515 Sepulveda Bivd., Sherman Oaks 
Maricopa County Superior Court (145) 
Juvenile Div United Geophysical Co., Inc (225) 
3125 W. Apache, Phoenix PO. Box M 

200 S. Marengo Ave., Pasadena 

University of Arizona (195) 
Visual Aids Bureau, Tucson ersity of California (254) 
ational! Film Sales Dept 
Extension, Los Angeles 24 


Walt Disney Productions (268) 
Non-Theatrical Film Div 


California 2400 W. Aiameda Ave., Burbank 


Automobile Club of Southern California (141) William M. Dennis Film Libraries (29) 
P. O. Box 2890, Terminal! Annex 2506'/, W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5 
260! S. Figuero St., Los Angeles 54 


Avis Films, Inc. (194) 
932 N. La Brea Ave., Hollywood 38 


Bailey Films, Inc. (15) 
2044 N. Berendo, Hollywood 27 Colorado 
Akir Baashaw 
Ben Rinaldo Co. (148) nae by rt xh — 
6976 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 38 re a 
rado State College of Education (234) 
Cate & McGlone (143) , 
Materiz< enter 
1521 Cross Roads of the World oe Sante 
Hollywood 28 
orado State Dapt. of Health (253) 
Cinesound Co (241) . ¥ 
tate Office Bldg., Dunver 2 
5968 Santa Monica Blvd . soos 
Hollywood 38 The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Dudley Pictures Corp. (140) Pe ove eed 
9908 Santa Monica Blvd F 


Beverly Hills 


Eastbay Chapter Nationa! Safety Coun 
353 15th St., Oakland 12 
Frith Films (153) Connecticut 


1816 N. Highland, Hollywood 28 Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 12) 


Public Education Dept., Hartford |5 
The George Fox Corp. (230) % P 
1508 Cross Roads of the World Photoplay Club (203) 
Hollywood 38 Greenwich High School 

Field Point R tch 
Hubbard Hunt Productions (144) a 


1459 N. Seward, Hollywood 28 


Photo & Sound (240) 
116 Natoma, San Francisco 

District of Columbia 
Progressive Pictures (7Q) 
635! Thornhill Dr., Oakland an Automobile Assn. (5) 
St. at Pennsylvania Ave., N.W 
Proto Tools (200) Washington 6 
2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54 

The American National Red Cross (219) 
Riviera Productions (245) National Headquarters, Washington 1/3 
1713 Via El Prado, Redondo Beach 

eau of Labor Standards (139) 
Sid Davis Productions (213) S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 25 
3826 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles 
Byron, Inc. (248) 

Southern Pacific Co. (128) 22 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7 
65 Market St., San Francisco 5 

Forest Service (156) 
Standard Oil Co. of California (gQ) U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Standard Oj! Bidg., San Francisco 20 Washington 25 
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nter-Industry Highway Safety Committee (44) 
Ring Bidg., Washington 6 


National Commission on Safety Educat 


NEA (255) 


20! Sixteenth St.. N.\W Washington 6 


National Highway Users Conference, Inc. (60) 
National Press Bidg., Washington 4 


Office of Education (154) 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare 
Washington 25 


Paul L. Brand & Son (1g) 
2153 K St... N\W., Washington 7 


Pub Health Service (9]) 
Public Inquiries Branch 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare 


Washington 25 


Southern Railway System (]23) 
General Purchasing Agent 
Washington 13 


U. S. Coast Guard Headquarters (228) 
Public Information Div., Washington 25 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture (9Q) 
Office of Information, Washington 25 


U. S. Dept. of the Army (164) 
Room 2D—740 
The Pentagon, Washington 25 


U. S. Dept. of Health, Education & 
Welfare (192) 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Washington 25 


U. S. Weather Bureau (93) 
24th & M St... N.W 
Washington 25 


Delaware 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. (32) 
007 Market St., Wilmington 98 


Georgia 
The Coca-Cola Co, (171) 
P. O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta | 


Communicable Disease Center (24) 
U.S. Public Health Service 
P. O. Box 185, Chamblee 


The Distributor's Group, Inc (30) 
756 W. Peachtree, N.W., Atlanta 


Idaho 


Film Originals (249) 
P. O. Box 4072, Boise 


Idaho State College (107) 
Educational Film Library 


Pocatello 





University of Idaho (215) 

Audio Visual Center 

Dept. of Educational Field Service 
Moscow 


IMlinois 


American Film Registry (6) 
24 E. 8th St., Chicago 5 


American Manufacturer's Mutual Ins. Co. (246) 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 


American Society of Bakery Engineers (201) 
Room 1354—La Sallie Wacker Bidg 
W. Wacker Dr., Chicago | 


Associatoin of American Railroads (220) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 


jison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System (93) 
c Relations Dept.—Room 325 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 

ry & Confectionery Workers’ International 


n of America (233) 
N. Wilton, Chicago 


rpillar Tractor Co. (23) 
600 W. Washington St., E. Peoria 8 


Chicago Transit Authority (173) 
P.O. Box 3555, Chicago 54 


net Instructional Films (26) 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago | 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (37) 
50 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette 


Ideal Pictures Corp (239) 
58 E. South Water St., Chicago 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Union (216) 

(AFL) Local 103! 

5247 W. Madison St., Chicago 44 


International Film Bureau (45) 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 


International Harvester Co. (46) 
80 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago !1 


mbermens Mutual Casualty Co (51) 
Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 40 


National Assn. of Automotive Mutual 


ins. Cos. (151) 


20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 


National Safety Council (NSC) 
425 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago |! 


The Protectoseal Co. (7]) 
1920 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 


The Pullman Co. (72) 
222 W. North Bank Dr., Chicago 54 


The Pure Oil Co. (73) 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago | 


S ety for Visual Education, Inc (78) 
345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago /4 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. (§g) 
207 E. Ohio St., Chicago | 


University of Illinois (198) 
Visual Aids Service 
Div. of Univ. Extension, Champaign 


The Venard Organization (95) 


Peoria 2 


Vogue-Wright Studios (150) 
237 E. Ontario St., Chicago |! 


Zurich Insurance Cos. (193) 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Indiana 


American Legion National Headquarters (7) 
P. O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6 


Indiana University (109) 

Audio Visual Center 

Div. of Adult Education & Public Services 
1804 E. 10th St., Bloomington 


Indiana Visual Aids Co., Inc. (42) 
726 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 6 


National Assn. of Mutual Insurance Cos. (783) 
2105 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7 


National Motion Picture Co. (193) 
Mooresville 


Studebaker Corp. (175) 
South Bend 27 


Von Duprin Div. (258) 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
402 N. Maryland St., Indianapolis 9 


lowa 


Car! F. Mahnke Productions (195) 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc 
21£ E. 3rd St., Des Moines 9 


Genera! Pictures Productions, Inc. (1788) 
62!-6th Ave., Des Moines 9 


Hospital Service, Inc., of lowa (184) 
Liberty Bidg., Des Moines 7 


lowa State College of Agriculture & Mechanic 
Arts (110) 
Service Bidg., Ames 


State University of lowa (]11) 
Bureau of Visual! Instruction 
Extension Div., lowa City 


Karisas 


University of Kansai (112) 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Lawrence 


Kentucky 


D. T. Davis Co. (28) 
178 Walnut St., Lexington 34 


Univers'ty of Kentucky (113) 
Dept. of University Extension 
Lexington 29 


Louisiana 


Motion Picture Advertising Service Co.., 


Inc. (236) 
1032 Carondelet St.. New Orleans | 


Maine 


University of Maine (114) 
School of Education, Orono 


Maryland 


Alpha Film Laboratories (4) 
6009 Pimlico Rd., Baltimore 9 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. (177) 
Supt. of Safety 
Baltimore | 


Bureau of Highways (1$5) 
Dept. of Public Works 
City Hall, Baltimore 2 


Massachusetts 


American Optical Co. (9) 
Safety Div., Southbridge 


Boston University (263) 
Film Service 
84 Exeter St., Boston 


Liberty Mutual Ins. Cos. (196) 
175 Berkeley St., Boston !7 


Norton Co. (62) 
Worcester 6 


Rockwood Sprinkler Co. (75) 
38 Harlow St., Worcester 5 


Watts Regulator Co. (247) 


Lawrence 


Michigan 


The Aliman Co., Inc. (38) 
Free Press Bidg., Detroit 26 


Auto-Owners Insurance Co. (174) 
615 Capito! Ave., Lansing 3 


Clark Equipment Co. (224) 
Industrial Truck Div 
Advertising Dept., Battle Creek 


Cosmopolitan Film Libraries (27) 
3248 Gratiot Ave., Detroit 7 


Educational Film Service (35) 
180 N. Union St., Battle Creek 


Ford Motor (159) 
3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn 


General Motors Corp. (39) 
GM Bicg., Detroit 2 


The Jam Handy Organization (47) 
2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit |! 


Kaiser-Frazer Sales Corp. (185) 
Room 107—Admin. Bidg., Willow Run 


Michigan Dept. of Conservation (199) 
Div. of Education, Lansing !3 


Michigan Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee (218) 
516 Olds Tower, Lansing 


Portafilms (68) 
Orchard 


University of Michigan (257) 
Audio Visual Education Center 
4028 Admin. Bidg., Ann Arbor 


The Upjohn Co. (94) 
P. O. Box 83!, Kalamazoo 


Minnesota 


Genera! Mills, Inc. (168) 
400 Second Ave., Minneapolis | 


Great Northern Railway Co. (136) 
St. Paul | 





Hardware Mutual Insurance Cos. of 


Minnesota (182) 
2344 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 4 


St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co. (76) 
St. Paul 2 


University of Minnesota (115) 
Audio-Visual Extension Service 
230 Northrop Audit., Minneapolis |4 


Mississippi 


Mississippi Highway Safety Patrol! (209) 
Jackson 


Vicksburg District (250) 
District Engineer 
P.O. Box 60, Vicksburg 


Missouri 


Bruce Dodson & Co. (31) 
28th & Wyandotte, Kansas City 10 


Calvin Co., Inc. (22) 
1105 Truman Rd., Kansas City 6 


Hy-Test Safety Shoes (167) 
Div. International Shoe Co 
1509 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3 


Kansas City Sound Service (48) 
1402 Locust St., Kansas City 6 


MFA Mutual Ins. Co. & Missouri State Highway 


Patrol (169) 
Columbia 


Premier Radio Enterprises, Inc. (251) 
3033 Locust St., St. Louis 3 


St. Louis—San Francisco Railway Co. (129) 
906 Olive St., St. Louis | 


United Film Service, Inc. (226) 
2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City 8 


Nebraska 


Omaha Safety Council (256) 
Chapter, National Safety Counci 
Electric Bldg., Omaha 2 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. (130) 
Omaha 2 


University of Nebraska (116) 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 
Univ. Extension Div., Lincoln 8 


New Hampshire 


Brown Co. (21) 
Berlin 


University of New Hampshire (117) 
Audio-Visual Center 
Univ. Extension Service, Durham 


New Jersey 


Bakelite Co. (163) 
Div. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
P. O. Box 670, River Rd., Bound Brook 
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Becton, Dickinson & Co. (198) 
Rutherford 


Johnson & Johnson (232) 
Education Dept., New Brunswick 


New Jersey Dept. of Law & Public Safety (147) 
Bureau of Traffic Safety 
State House, Trenton 7 


The Princeton Film Center, Inc. (69) 
Princeton 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (181) 
80 Park Pl., Newark | 


Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. (231) 
675 Min St., Belleville 9 


New York 


Air Reduction Sales Co. (261) 
60 E. 42nd St., New York I7 


American Gas Assn. (266) 
420 Lexington Ave., New York !7 


American Museum of Natural History (§) 
79th St. & Central Park West 
New York 24 


American Petroleum Institute (152) 
Committee on Agriculture 
50 W. 50th St., New York 20 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (19) 
198 Broadway, New York 7 


American Transit Assn. (]]) 
292 Madison Ave., New York !7 


Association Films, Inc. (12) 
347 Madison Ave., New York !7 


Audio Productions, Inc. (14) 
Film Center Bldg 
630 9th Ave., New York 36 


Better Vision Instiiute, Inc. (16) 
Suite 3157—630 5th Ave., New York 20 


Bicycle Institute of America, Inc. (142) 
12 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


Boy Scouts of America (17) 
Visual Education Service 
2 Park Ave., New York 16 


Bray Studios, Inc. (]9) 
729 7th Ave., New York 19 


British Intormation Services (20) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Cornell Film Co. (205) 
150! Broadway, New York 26 


Current Affairs Films (186) 
Div. Key Productions, Inc 
8 E. 4ist St.. New York 17 


Curriculum Full-Color Filmstrips (244) 
Educational Projections, Inc 
0 E. 40th St., New York 16 


Edison Electric Institute (34) 
420 Lexington Ave., New York I7 


Ethyl Corp. (191) 
100 Park Ave., New York |7 


General Electric Co. (180) 
New York City 


Illuminating Engineering Society (41) 
1860 Broadway, New York 23 


Institute of Makers of Explosives (43) 
343 Lexington Ave., New York 1/6 


Institute of Visual Training (243) 
40 E. 49th St.. New York 17 


Knowledge Builders (197) 
Visual Education Center Bidg 
Lowell Ave. & Cherry Lane 
Floral Park, Long Island 


Linde Air Products Co. (59) 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. (189) 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St 
New York 36 


Medical Film Guild Ltd. (52) 
500 E. 57th St., New York 19 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (162) 
1540 Broadway, New York 36 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (§3) 
| Madison Ave., New York 10 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. (55) 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Mogull's (56) 
112-14 W. 48th St., New York 19 


National Board of Fire Underwriters Film 


Library (57) 


Bureau of Communications Research, Inc 
13 E. 37th St., New York 17 


National Dairy Products Corp. (262) 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16 


National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. (58) 
15S E. 44th St., New York 17 


National Film Board of Canada (59) 
1270 Ave. of the Americas 
New York 20 


National Gypsum Co. (227) 
325 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness (61) 
1790 Broadway, New York |9 


New York Bell Telephone Company offices (265) 


New York Central System (131) 
tupervisor of Motion Picture Bureau 
406 Lexington Ave., New York |7 


New York State University Film Library (118) 


26 Washington PI., New York 3 
Nu-Ari Films, Inc (63) 
122 W. 48th St.. New York 36 


Popular Science Publishing Co. (67) 
Audio-Visual Div 
353 4th Ave., New York 10 


Railway Express Agency (74) 
230 Park Ave., New York 1!7 


RKO Pictures, Inc. (170) 
1270 Ave. of the Americas 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 


Scott Aviation Corp. (202) 


Lancaster 


Seminar Films, Inc. (234) 
347 Madison Ave., New York !7 


Shell Oil Co. (77) 
50 W. 50th St., New York 20 


Sinclair Refining Co. (132) 
Merchandising Dept 
5 W. 48th St.. New York 20 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. (138) 
26 Broadway, New York 4 


Sound Masters, Inc. (212) 
165 W. 46th St., New York 19 


Sportsmen's Service Bureau (79) 

Sporting Arms & Ammunition Manufacturers 
Institute 

343 Lexington Ave., New York 16 





Square Deal Pictures Corp (204) 
Pinesbridge Rd., Ossining 


Stanley Bowmar Co. (211) 
513 W. 166th St., New York 32 


Sterling Television Co., Inc. (208) 
316 W. 57th St., New York 19 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser (§4) 
Visual Training Div 
79 Madison Ave., New York 16 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. (237) 
25 W. 43rd St., New York 36 


Transfilms, Inc. (86) 


35 W. 45th St., New York 36 


Unifilms, Inc. (176) 


46 E. 47th St.. New York 17 


United World Films, Inc. (172) 
445 Park Ave., New York 29 


University of Syracuse (125) 
Educational Film Library 

Schoo! of Education 

Collendale near Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 


Variety Store Merchandiser (210) 
92 Lexington Ave., New York 16 


Victor Kayfetz Productions, Inc (260) 
780 Broadway, New York |? 


Visual Sciences (98) 


Suffern 


Vocafilm Corp. (99) 
369 Lexington Ave., New York I7 


William J. Ganz Co. (222) 
40 E. 49th St., New York 17 


Young America Films, Inc (102) 
8 E. 4ist St., New York 17 


North Carolina 


Health Publications Institute, Inc. (267) 
216 N. Dawson St., Raleigh 


North Carolina Industrial Commission (155) 
Safety Div., Education Bidg., Raleigh 


University of North Carolina (119) 
Film Library 

Univ. Extension Div., P. O. Drawer 1050 
Chapel Hill 


Ohio 


Cleveland Automobile Club (160) 
2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15 


Commercial Films, Inc. (25) 
P. O. Box 7, Cleveland 2! 


Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Cos. (]37) 
246 N. High St., Columbus 16 


Hamilton Safety Council (40) 
835 Rentschler Bidg., Hamilton 


Hanna Coal Co. (229) 
Div. Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co 
Central Office Bidg., St. Clairsville 


The Industrial Commission of Ohio (64) 
Columbus |5 


Methods Institute, Inc. (146) 
607 Union Commerce Bidg., Cleveland 14 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. (134) 


Cleveland | 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (65) 
Ohio Bidg., Toledo | 


Superior Coach Corp. (83) 
Lima 

Twyman Films, Inc. (87) 
400 W. Ist St., Dayton | 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical 


College (217) 
Audio-Visual Dept 
Div. of Univ. Extension, Stillwater 


Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. (g1) 
P. O. Box 591, Tulsa 2 


University of Oklahoma (120) 
Educational Materials Services 
Extension Div., Norman 


Oregon 
Oregon State System of Higher Education (121) 


Dept. of Visual Instruction 
General Extension Div., Corvallis 


Pennsylvania 


Dusquesne Light Co. (33) 
475 6th Ave., Pittsburgh 19 


Kunz Motion Picture Service, Inc. (49) 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. (54) 
Braddock, Thomas & Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8 


National Electric Products Corporation (221) 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh 19 


Pennsylvania College for Women (122) 
PCW Film Service, Pittsburgh 6 


The Pennsylvania Railroad (133) 
Broad St. Station Bidg 
1617 Pennsylvania Bivd., Philadelphia 4 


U.S. Bureau of Mines (89) 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13 


U. S. Steel Corp. (92) 
Pittsburgh Film Distribution Center 
525 William Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 30 


Visual Art Films (97) 
3524 Sth Ave., Pittsburgh 13 


Waverly Petroleum Products Co. (1QQ) 
1724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. (191) 
40! Liberty Ave., P. O. Box 868 
Pittsburgh 30 


South Carolina 


University of South Carolina (124) 
Audio-Visual Aids Bureau 
Extension Div., Columbia 


Tennessee 


Tennessee Valiey Authority (85) 
Knoxville 


University of Tennessee (126) 
Div. of Univ. Extension 

P. O. Box 8540, University Station 
Knoxville 


Texas 


Geophysical Service, Inc. (166) 
6000 Lemmon Ave., Dallas 9 


Humble Oi! & Refining Co. (190) 
Film Library, P. O. Box 2/80 
Houston | 


University of Texas (127) 
Office of Visual! Instruction Bureau 
Div. of Extension, Austin 14 


Virginia 


Commonwealth of Virginia (149) 
State Board of Education 
Film Production Service, Richmond !6 


Markel Service, Inc. (259) 
P. O. Box 1217, Richmond 


Washington 


Central Washington College of Education (106) 
Office of Visual Education, Ellensburg 


Rarig Motion Picture Co. (157) 
5514 University Way, Seattle 5 


University of Washington (223) 
Instructional Materials Center, Seattle 5 


Wisconsin 


A. O. Smith Corp. (179) 
P. O. Box 584, Milwaukee | 


Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin (36) 
Accident Prevention Dept., Wausau 


J. |. Case Co. (206) 


Racine 


ROA's Films (66) 
840-44 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3 


Canada 


Canadian Film Institute 
142 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario 


Canadian National Railroads (252) 
Supt. of Safety 
890 Notre Dame St., W., Montrea!, Quebec 


Industrial Accident Prevention Assn. (264) 
90 Harbour St., Toronto |, Ontario 


Molson's Brewery Ltd. (161) 
1670 Notre Dame St., E 

P.O. Box 1600, Place D'Armes 
Montreal, Quebec 


National Film Board of Canada (96) 
Ottawa, Ontario 


The Quebec Pulp & Paper Assn., Inc. (158) 
65 Ste. Anne St.. Quebec, P. OQ. 


Toronto Traffic Safety Council (207) 
330 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


Vancouver Traffic & Safety Council (235) 
207 Hastings St., Vancouver 3, British Columbia 
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INDEX OF TITLES-— 


A BC of Hand Tools, 10 

A Closed Book, 88 

A Day at the Plant, 27 

A Dishwasher Named Red, 29 

Gray Day for O'Grady, 3 

Life in the Balance, 63 

Lifetime Guarantee, 50 

Most Dangerous Combination, 85 

Plane Is Born, 18 

Professional Portrait, 40 

Safe Day, 16 

Safe Use of Swings and Slides, 88 

Safe Use of Tools, 70 

Stitch in Time, 82 

Turnabout Man, 53 

Way to Efficient Production Series, 3 

Way With Fires, 12 

A Word to the Wise, 75 

Ability to Work, 4 

Accident Behavior, 65 

Accidentally Yours, 75 

Accidents Don't Happen Series 

Accidents Will Happen, If You Let Them: 88 

The Age of Danger, 6! 

Aid for Injuries: Fainting: Burns, 6 

Aim for Safety, 73 

The Air We Breathe, 7 

Alouette (Smokey Bear Series, 85 

America's Traffic Problem, 64 

An Accident Happens to Sam, 6 

An Introduction to Welding, |5 

An Investment in Human Welfare 

An Ounce of Prevention, |8 

And a Voice Shall Be Heard, 87 

And Then There Were Four, 50 

Another Look at Accidents, 26 

Approved by the Underwriters, 88 

April Fool, § 

Are You Inviting Corn Picker Accidents?: 8! 

Are You Safe at Home?: 70 

Are You Safe at Home?: 72 

Are Your Feet Killing You?: 6! 

The Art of Climbing, 26 

Arteries of New York City, 65 

Artificial Respiration, 6 

Artificial Respiration, 6 

Artificial Respiration, 6 

Artificial Respiration: Back-Pressure Arm-Lift 
Method, 6 

As Others See Us, 3! 

Atomic Alert, 87 

Atomic Attack, 87 

Atomic Survival, 87 

Autopsy of an Auto Accident, 58 

Avalanches to Order, 88 

Award to the Wise, 40 

Axemanship, 23 
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Back to Normal, 4 

Bad Master, 72 

Bailing Out, 18 

Band Saw, |! 

Bandage Bait, 5 

Bar It Down, 24 

Basic First Aid Series, 6 
Basic Shop Safety Series, !7 
Before His Time, 28 

Before the Alarm, 85 
Before the Blast, 24 

Behind the Whee!, 57 

Belt Sander, |! 

Better and Safer Highways, 52 
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(NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS) 


Between the Lines, 62 

Bicycle Safety, 63 

Bicycle Safety Rodeo, 63 

Bicycling Safely Today, 63 

Bicycling Safely Today, 63 

Bicycling With Complete Safety, 63 

Billion Dollar Malady: The Common Cold, 6 

Biological Warfare, 87 

Black Rail, 41 

Blasting Cap, 70 

Blasting Safely in Mines, 24 

The Body: Part I, 6 

The Body: Part Il, 6 

Borrowed Power, 50 

Brain Beats Brawn (Safety Management for Fore 
men Series III, 3) 

Break Your Match (Smokey Bear Trailers 
Series lil, 85) 

The Breaking Point, 28 

Breath of Life, 26 

Breath of Life, 7 

Breathing Apparatus, 85 

Building Construction Safety, 20 

Building Construction Safety, 20 

Bus Driver, 41 

Bus Operation: The Operator and Safety, 4! 

Butterflies in Your Stomach (Speaking of Safety 
Series, 3) 


c 


Em on the Carpet (Supervising for 

Safety Series, 3) 

Capitol Story, 6 

Captain Caution, 27 

Care of the Car, 55 

Carelessness Costs You, 5 

The Case for Color, 3 

The Case of Tommy Tucker, 52 

Cause and Cure (Safety Management for Fore 
men Series, 3) 

Cause and Effect, 5 

Cause for Alarm, 12 

Caution at the Crossroads, 40 

Caution, Danger Ahead: 64 

The Champ Becomes Deaf and Blind (The Profes 
sional Safe Driving Series, 40) 

Champions at the Wheel, 40 

The Chance to Lose, 50 

Checking for Injuries, 6 

Chisels (Use and Care of Hand Tools, !0) 

Christmas Daze, 6! 

rcular Saw: Parts, Installing a Blade: |! 

rcular Saw: Setting Up, Operating: |! 

ties Must Fight, 87 

vil Defense for Industry, 87 

vil Defense Series, 87 

ear Signal, 28 

ose Call for Jimmy, 62 

ose Shaves, 5 
Gas, 72 


0a 
20a! to Kilowatts, 26 
° 


or Conditioning for Industry, 3 
omeback, 4 

Command Performance, 5! 
Common Emergencies, 6 
Communications for Civil Defense, 87 
Coney Island, 88 

Construction Crew Planning, 20 
Construction Equipment Safety, 20 
Control of Fiammable Liquids, !2 
Controlling Fire, 85 

Controlling the Car, 57 

Cooking: Kitchen Safety, 74 

The Cool Hot Rod, 52 

Coronet Safety Education Series, 70 
Crimes of Carelessness, 72 
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Crusaders Against Fire, 12 
Curve Control, 57 


Danger in Reverse, 40 

Danger is Your Companion, 6 

Danger, Men Working: |! 

Danger Sleuths, 88 

The Dangerous Playground, 88 

Dangerous War Trophies, 88 

Dark Daze, 40 

Day in Court, 51 

The Dead of Night, 58 

Dead Out, 85 

Deadly Odds, 50 

Death on the Highway, 60 

Decide To Be Safe (Personal Side of Safety 
Series, 5) 

Defensive Driving, 40 

Dermatoses In Industrial Workers, 6 

Design for Safety, | 

Destination Death, 50 

Devil Take Us, 65 

Diagnosis Danger, 22 

Disaster Control, 87 

Disk Sander, || 

Disorderly Conduct, 8 

Ditching Without Hedging, |8 

Do It With E's, 88 

Do the Job Right, 3 

Do You Walk Safely?: 62 

Doctor in Industry, 6 

Doctor's Orders (Safety Management for Fore 
men Series, 3) 

Don't Be a Jerk, 33 

Don't Be Liquidated, 75 

Don't Blame Lightning (Smokey Bear Series, 85) 

Don't Crowd Your Luck, 55 

Don't Drop Yo.r Guard, 9 

Don't Let It Happen, 85 

Don't Let It Happen to You, 28 

Doorway to Death, 75 

Dressings and Bandages: Parts | & Il, 6 

Dressings and Bandages Used in First Aid, 6 

Drill Press, 11 

Drill Presses: Parts | & Il, II 

Drilling the Safe Way, 27 

Drive Economically, 55 

Driven to Destruction, 53 

Driven to Kill, 50 

Driver Education Series, 57 

Driver Fitness and Attitude, 50 

Driving at Night, 58 

Driving in the City, 57 

Driving on the Highway, 57 

Driving Straight Ahead, 57 

The Driving Test, 57 

Driving the Semi-Trailer, 40 

Driving Under Adverse Conditions, 59 

Drunk Driving, 60 

Duck and Cover, 87 


Easier Ways of Logging, 82 

Easy Does It, 28 

Easy Does It, 9 

Easy on the Eyes, 7 

The Easy Way, 26 

Electrical Safety, 7! 

Elementary Tactics of Lifesaving, 86 

Eimer the Safety Elephant Who Never Forgets, 62 
Emergency Action to Save Lives, 87 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 





Employing Blind Workers in Industry, 4 

Employing Disabled Workers in Industry, 4 

The Enemy Is Fire, 23 

Engine Change: Installation, !8 

Engine Change: Removal, !8 

Equipment for Hand Spraying of DDT, 13 

Escape From Limbo, 28 

Essentials of First Aid. 6 

Establishing Working Relations for the Disabled 
Worker, 4 

Every Tenth Man, {8 

Everybody's Different (Human 
Series, 3) 

Everybody's Job, | 

Explosion Danger Lurks 

Eye Accidents, 24 

Eye Protection, 7 

The Eyes and Their Care, 6 

The Eyes Have It, 7 

Eyes on the Job, 6 


Factors in Safety 


Factory Safety, | 
The Fall Guy, 8 
The Fall of Man, 8 
Falling Timber, 23 
Falls, 8 
Farm Petroleum Safety, 80 
Farm Tractor Safety, 8! 
Fatal Seconds, 50 
Fatal Steps, 6! 
Fifteen Minutes to Go, 6 
Fifty-Yard Line, 53 
Fight That Fire, 12 
Fighting Petroleum Fire 
Fire, 12 
Fire, 72 
Fire, 87 
Fire and Your Hospital, 22 
Fire Exit Drill at Our Schooi 
Fire Fighting for Householders 
Fire in Miniature, 85 
In Their Learning, 85 
Is Your Responsibility, 30 
on the Farm 80 
Patty Learns What to Do, 70 
e Power, 27 
Preparedness, 87 
Prevention, 85 
Prevention and Other Precautions in Weiding 
3nd Cutting, A 
Prevention (in the Home 70 
Safety, 72 
re Safety, 85 
re Safety In Hospitals and Sanitariums, 22 
he Firebug, 85 
Firemen, 85 
Aid, 6 
Aid, 6 
Aid: Care of Minor Wounds, 6 
Aid: Carrying the Injured, 6 
Aid: Control of Bleeding, 6 
Aid for Bleeding and Shock, 6 
Aid for Bone, Muscle and Joint Injuries, 6 
Aid for Burns In Civil Defense, 87 
Aid for Injuries Caused by Heat and Cold, 6 
Aid for Wounds, 6 
Aid: Fundamentals, 6 
Aid in Common Emergencies, 6 
Aid in the Prevention of Shock, 6 
t Aid: Injuries and Accidents, 6 
Aid on the Spot, 6 
Aid Series, 6 
Aid TF 1571, 1581: 6 
Aid Training Series, 6 
Aid: Wounds and Fractures, 6 
Steps in First Aid, 6 
Flashy the Firebug, 85 
Fly High and Live: Oxygen Equipment, |8 
Follow the Leader (Safety Management for Fore 
men Series, 3) 
F d Keeps You Fit, 6 
Foot Faults, 6! 
For Safety's Sake, 10 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 


For You and Yours, 88 

Four Po'nt Safety Home, |é 

Four Thousand Years of Experience, |7 

Fractures: Part |, 6 

Fractures: Part Il, 6 

Fractures: Part Ill, 6 

Fragile—Handie Feelings With Care (Supervising 
for Safety Series, 3) 

Freedom's Highways, 64 

The Freight Goes Through, 28 

Freight Handling Safety, 28 

Friend or Foe, 72 

Frisco First Via Safety First, 28 

The Frying Pan and the Fire, 85 

Fuel and Oj] Tank Repairs, 15 

Funcamental Facts of Industrial Safety (A Way 
to Efficient Production Series, 3) 


Galley Sanitation, 29 

The Gamblers, 20 

Gentleman Jeky!! and Driver Hyde, 50 

Gentlemen of the Highway, 4! 

Get a Grip on Yourself (Personal Side of Safety 
Series, 5) 

Get Safety In Your System, 26 

Giant Hands of Industry, 9 

The Giant Story, 70 

Give Us A Break, 85 

Going to Blazes, 85 

Good Housekeeping—For Men Only, 20 

Grade "A" Drivers, 43 

Grime Doesn't Pay, 8 

Grinding and Sharpening, |! 

Grinding Machines, |! 

The Grinding Wheel, Its Care and Use: |! 

Grinding Whee! Safety, |! 

Ground Crew Safety, !8 

GS-1 Meets the Laboratory, 33 

Guard Duty (Safety Management for Foremen 
Series, 3) 

Guard Your Heart, 6 

Guilty, 50 

The Guy Behind Your Back, |5 


H 


H.O Safety, 25 

Hacksaws (Use and Care of Hand Tools, |0) 

Hammers (Use and Care of Hand Tools, !0) 

Hand Spraying of DDT, 13 

Hand Tools: Hammers, Saws: !0 

Handle With Care, 6 

Handle With Care, 9? 

Handle With Care, 32 

Handling, 9 

The Handling and Use of Glassware, 33 

Hands Off, 8! 

The Happy Fire Chief, 72 

The Happy Locomotive, 62 

Happy New Year, |6 

Hauling Logs, 23 

Having a Wonderful Time 

The Hazardous Helper, 27 

Heads You Win, |! 

Health and Safety in the Out-Of-Doors, 88 

Heart to Heart, 54 

Heating Safety, 72 

Heedless Hurry, Endiess Worry, 6! 

Hell Wouldn't Have Him, 40 

Help Wanted, 6 

Help Yourself Beat the Heat, 6 

Helping Hands: Parts |, II & lil, 10 

Here's How, !7 

Here's the Dope, 43 

Heroine of the Week, 85 

The High Speed Blender (Infectious Hazards of 
Bacteriological Techniques Series, 22) 

The Highway Chimpanzee (Highway Safety Zoo 
Series, 50) 

The Highway Elephant (Highway Safety Zoo 
Series, 50) 


The Highway Jackass (Highway Safety Zoo 
50) 

Highway Mania, 50 

Highway Mania, 65 

The Highway Ostrich (Highway Safety Zoo Series, 
50) 

The Highway Peacock (Highway Safety Zoo Series 
50) 

Highway Safety Zoo Series, 50 

Highways Safety Film, 65 

Hit and Run Driver, 5! 

Hit-and-Run Investigation, 5 

Home Safe Home, 75 

Home Safety, 70 

Home Safety and Health Departments, 75 

Homemade Hazards, 75 

Homemade Trouble, 75 

Hook, Line and Safety: 88 

Horizons Unlimited, 40 

Horse Sense, 23 

How It Happened, 26 

How Patrols Operate, 62 

How to Avoid Muscle Strain, 9 

How to Call the Fire Department, 85 

How to Catch a Cold, 6 

How to Fight a Fire in the Kitchen, 74 

How to Stop Accidents (A Way to 
duction Series, 3) 

The Human Body in First Aid, 6 

The Human Body: Skeleton, 6 

Human Factors in Safety Series, 3 

Hustle and Bustle, 4! 

The Hypodermic Syringe (Infectious Hazards of 


Bacteriological Techniques Series, 22 


Efficient Pro 


Ice Rescue, 86 

If It Happens, 40 

If You Took Your Family to Work With You, 5 

Impact, 54 

In Case of Accidents, 57 

in Case of Fire, 85 

In the Drink, 18 

In the Driver's Seat, 50 

Industria! Exhaust Systems, 6 

Infectious Hazards of Bacteriologica 
Series, 22 

The Inoculating Needle (Infectious Hazards of 


Techniques 


Bacteriological Techniques Series, 22) 
Installing Armored Cable, 26 
instructing Disabled Workers on the Job, 4 
Instructing the Blind Worker on the Job, 4 
Integrated Landing Aids: Part |, !8 
Integrated Landing Aids: Part II, !8 
Intersection Controls, 57 
Introduction To Compressed Gases, 9 
Introduction to Machining Series, Kit C: I! 
Introduction to Oxyacetylene Welding, |5 
Introduction to Preventive Maintenance, 40 
Invisible Red Ink, | 
it Can Happen to You, 28 
It Doesn't Have To Happen, 5 
It Doesn't Have to Happen, 28 
it's an Order (Supervising for Safety Series, 3) 
tt's Fun to Swim, 86 
It's No Joke, 5 
It's No Picnic, 85 
it's Their Street, Too!: 62 
it's Up to You, 2! 
it's Up to You, 52 
It's Up to You (Smokey Bear Series, 85) 
It's Wanton Murder, 50 
It's Your Choice, 28 
it's Your Home: Pian It Safely: 75 


Jackhammer Safety 
The Jay-Walker, 6! 
Jig Saw, II 

Jim Halsey, 5 





Jointer, II 
Junior Fire Department, 85 


Keep ‘Em Rolling, 28 

Keep It Clean, 8 

Keep Out Infection, 6 

Keep Your Head, 5 

Keeping Children Safe, 70 

Keeping Fit, 6 

Keeping Your Car Fit, 55 

The Key to Good Speaking (Speaking of Safety 
Series, 3) 

Killer on the Highway, 65 

Kinds, Parts, Safety: !! 

Knifecraft, 10 

Knights on the Highway, 40 

Know Your Car, 57 


L 


Laboratory Glassware, 33 

Ladders, Scaffolds, and Floor Openings: 20 

Last Date, 50 

Lathe: Faceplate Turning, Other Operations: |! 

Lathe: Parts, Spindle Turning: |! 

Lathes, I! 

The League of Frightened Men, 40 

Learn and Live, !7 

Learn and Live, |8 

Learn and Live, 57 

Let Habit Help (Personal Side of Safety Series 
5) 

Let's Be Safe at Home, 75 

Let's Face the Facts, 3 

Let's Figure It Out, 14 

Let's Get Out of the Muddle, 64 

Let's Play Safe, 88 

Let's Stop and Go Safely, 62 

Let Us See, 3 

Life Begins Again, 4 

Life Lines of Defense, 87 

Lifelines, 86 

Light Is What You Make It, 3 

Linemar. Safety Training, 76 

Little Smokey, 85 

Little Things Count, 75 

Live and Learn, 88 

Live, and Let Live: 65 

Living in a Machine Age, 88 

Lonesome Road (Smokey Bear Series, 85) 

The Long Night, 7 

The Long Way Home From Schoo!, 62 

Look, Listen and Live: 56 

Look What You're Missing, 65 

Look Who's Driving, 50 

Look Who's Lucky, 75 

Looking for the Cause (A Way to Efficient Pro 
duction Series, 3) 

Looking for Trouble, 40 

Lost Hunter, 88 

The Lyophilizer (Infectious Hazards of Bacterio 
logical Techniques Series, 22) 


Machines, |! 

The Magic Carpet, 8 

The Magnolia Story, 85 
Maintaining a Safe Shop, 8 
Maintenance of Way Mishaps, 28 
Make No Mistake, 27 

Make Yours a No-Accident Policy, 70 
The Man at the Wheel, 50 

The Man Behind the Star, 5! 

The Man Behind the Whee!, 40 
Man on Horseback, 5! 
Man-Handled, ? 


N-56 


Mary Jones Goes to Court, 5! 
Mary Learns Her Traffic Lesson, 62 
Meat Cutting Too!s and Equipment, 29 
Men and Motive Power, 28 

Men in Danger, 6 

Men of Maintenance, 28 

Men Who Come Back, 3 

Mickey's Big Chance, 57 

Milling Machines, I! 

Mind Over Motor, 43 

Mind Your Manners, 40 

Minor Injuries, 6 

Minute Men, 26 

Minutes That Count, 6 

Miracle in Paradise Valley, 82 

The Miracle of Christmas, 50 

The Mixer, 60 

Model for Safety, 74 

Modern Magic in Fire Protection, !2 
More Dangerous Than Dynamite, 72 
More Profits, Too: |! 

More Than Magic, 27 

Mostly Personal, 5 

Motor Mania, 50 

Moving the Injured: Part |, 6 
Moving the Injured: Part II, 6 

Mr. Casey Goes to Town, 16 

My Brother's Keeper, 28 

My Eye Deal, 7 


Night and Bad Weather Driving, 58 

The Night Flyer, 58 

Ninety-Day Flash (The Professional Safe Driving 
Series, 40) 

No Accidents, 7 

No Help Wanted, 4 

No Laughing Matter, 8 

No Longer Worried, 88 

No Short Cut, 26 

No Time to Lose, 85 

No Use Skidding, 59 

No! By Chance, 28 

Not Too Hot to Handle, 12 

Now You're Talking (Speaking of Safety Series, 3) 


o 


Oars and Paddles, 8 

Obey Fire Laws (Smokey Bear Trai'ers 
itl, 85) 

Object Lesson in Fire Prevention, !2 

Occupational Health Problems, 6 

Octopus in the House, 7! 

Off the Spot, 40 

Oil Fires, Prevention and Extinguishment, 27 

Old MacDonald (Smokey Bear Series, 85) 

On Guard for Safety, 62 

On Post Safety, 5 

On Record, 5! 

On Two Wheels, 63 

On Your Feet (Speaking of Safety Series, 3) 

On Your Toes, 6! 

Once in a Lifetime, 24 

Once Too Often, !6 

Once Upon a Time, 50 

Once Upon a Time (Smokey Bear Series, 85) 

One Good Turn, 53 

One Match Can Do It, 85 

One Minute Past Four, 28 

One More Report, 60 

One Plane, One Bomb, One City, 87 

One Ounce of Safety, 7 

One! Two! Three! Go!: 62 

Open for Infection, 6 

Operating Heavy Duty Trucks Safely, 20 

The Operator and His Job, 4! 

Operator's Care and Maintenance of Materials 
Handling Equipment, 9 

Organization, | 

Other Specialized Machines, || 


Series 


Our Children Must Survive, 87 

Outlawing Farm Fires, 80 

Oxyacetylene Cutting, |5 

Oxygen Equipment: Servicing Equipment in the 
Airplane, |8 

Servicing the High Pressure 
Removable Cylinder, |8 

Oxygen Equipment: Types and Use at High Alti 
tudes, 18 


Oxygen Equipment 


Packing and Maintenance of Parachutes, |8 

Parachutes for Safety, 18 

Pardon Our Speed, 88 

Parking, 57 

Parking the Car, 57 

Partners in Production, 5 

Passenger Train, 28 

Patrol Protection, 62 

Patrolling for Safety, 62 

Pattern for Survival, 87 

Pattern for Tragedy, 50 

Pedaling Pointers, 63 

Pedestrian Safety, 6! 

Penalty of Neglect, 6 

People Are All Alike (Human Factors in Safety 
Series, 3) 

Periodic Checkup, 55 

Periodic Inspection: Engine, |8 

Personnel Damage Control: Artificial Respiration, 
6 

Personne! Damage Control: Fractures, 6 

Personnel Damage Control: Fundamentals of First 
Aid, 6 

Personnel Damage Contro Heat Stroke, Sun 
stroke, Burns: 6 

Personne! Damage Control: Wounds, 6 

Personal Side of Safety Series, 5 

Peter and the Whiffle-Hound, 62 

Physical Rehabilitation, 4 

Pick Your Safety Target, 2 

Pilot Is Safe, 18 

Pilots of the Highwuy, 40 

Pine Ways to Profit, 85 

Pipeline on Wheels, 40 

The Pipette (Infectious Hazards of Bacteriological 
Techniques >eries, 22) 

Pian to Live, 32 

Planer, I! 

Planers, |! 

Planes, Bits, Knives, Chisels, Screwdrivers, Files 
10 

Play in the Snow, 88 

Play It Safe, 28 

Play Safe, 88 

Play Safe, 88 

Play Safe and Work Safely, !7 

Playground Safety, 88 

Pliers and Screwdrivers (Use and Care of Hand 
Tools, 10) 

Poison, 6 

Poison Ivy, 88 

Pole Top Resuscitation, 26 

The Policeman, 5! 

Policemen at Work, 5! 

Portable Well Servicing Unit, 27 

The Power of Speech (Speaking of Safety Series, 
3) 

Power Spraying With DDT, Edition II: 13 

Power Supply, !! 

Practice Makes Perfect Drivers, 65 

The Practice of Radiological Safety, 9 

Preflight Inspection: Airplane, !8 

Preflight Inspection: Engine, !8 

Preparing Your Home Against Atomic Attack, 87 

Prevention Is Better, 3 

Prevention of Fires Through Electrical Safety, 7! 

Preventive Maintenance, 55 

Priceless Cargo, 44 

Primary Flight Training: Before You Fly, !8 

Primary Flight Training: Safe fcr Solo, !8 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 





Principles and Interest (Safety Management for 
Foremen Series, 3) 

Problems of City Driving, 65 

Problems of Housing, 75 

Production Efficiency (A Way to Efficient Pro- 
duction Series, 3) 

roduction With Safety (Safety Management for 
Foremen Series, 3) 

Professional! Safe Driving, 40 

The Professional Safe Driving Series, 40 

Protecting Eyes at Work, 7 

P.U.D. Driver Wins Again, 40 

Punches, Drifts and Bars (Use and Care of Hand 
Tools, 10) 

The Purpose of First Aid, 6 


Railroad Safety, 28 

Railroad Safety, 28 

Read, Heed, and Live: 56 

Reckless or Wreckless, 5! 

Recording the Safe Way, 27 

Recreation, A Community Problem: 88 

Remember Jimmy, 54 

Rescue Party, 87 

Rescue Squadron, |8 

Retire To Life, 5 

Return to Action, 4 

Riding on Equipment, Safely: 28 

Right Dress (Safety Management for Foremen 
Series, 3) 

Right on the Nose, 3 

Ring Down the Curtain, 26 

Ring the Bell (Speaking of Safety Series, 3) 

Road Emergencies, 57 

The Roadhog (Highway Safety Zoo Series, 50) 

The Roadhog, 53 

Rough Riders, 50 

Rules for Tools, 10 

The Run Down, 6! 

Rura! Fires, 80 


Safe Aircraft, |8 

Safe Airmen, |8 

Safe All Around, 16 

Safe As You Make It, 16 

Safe as You Think, 5 

safe At Home, 75 

Safe Clothing, 7 

Safe Drinking Water From Small Water Supplies, 
82 

Safe Driving: Advanced Skills, Problems: 57 

Safe Driving: Fundamental! Skills, 57 

Safe Driving: Streets and Highways, 57 

Safe Every Second, 55 

Safe Exit, 85 

Safe Flight Operations, !8 

Safe Food for Safe Health, 29 

Safe Handling of Materials, 9 

Safe Handling of Compressed Gases, 9 

Safe Handling of Oxygen and Acetylene Cylinders 
and Apparatus, |5 

Safe Haulage in Coal Mines, 24 

Safe in Hand, 10 

Safe Living at Home, 75 

Safe Living at School, 88 

Safe Living in Your Community, 88 

Safe on Two Wheels, 63 

Safe Only in Smart Hands, !0 

Safe Operation of the Laboratory Two Roll Mill, 
32 

Safe Practices in Handling DDT, 13 

Safe Practices in Metalworking Engine Lathe 
Series, I! 

Safe Practices in the Hoisting of Material, 9 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 


Safe Practices With Laboratory and Electrical 
Equipment, |4 

The Safe Railroader, 28 

Safe Service, 29 

Safe Swimming, 86 

Safe To Live In, 75 

The Safe Way Is the Right Way, 28 

Safely We Work, 28 

The Safest Way, 52 

Safety Ahoy, 86 

Safety at Home, 70 

Safety At Home, 75 

Safety at Play, 88 

Safety At School, 88 

Safety at Schoo! and at Play, 88 

Safety at Switch and Throttle, 28 

Safety Begins at Home, 70 

Safety Case Histories (Human Factors in Safety 
Series, 3) 

Safety Factors, 55 

Safety, First and Always: 28 

Safety for Sale, 3 

Safety for Smal! Fry, 62 

Safety for Welders, !5 

Safety In Action, 28 

Safety in Aviation, 18 

Safety in Bridge and Building Work, 28 

Safety in Crane Hooking, 9? 

Safety in Land Clearing, 23 

Safety in the Canning Industry, 21 

Safety in the Chemistry Laboratory, 33 

Safety in the Home, 75 

Safety in the Home, 75 

Safety in the Laboratory, 33 

Safety In the Playground, 88 

Safety in the Shop, 3 

Safety in the Streets, 62 

Safety in Winter, 88 

Safety Inspection, | 

Safety Is in Order (Safety Management for Fore 
men Series, 3) 

Safety Is No Accident, 40 

Safety ""Know How" in the Wood Shop, !7 

Safety Management for Foremen Series, 3 

Safety Measures In the Tuberculosis Laboratory, 
22 

Safety On!: 73 

Safety On the Farm, 82 

Safety on the Highway, 52 

Safety on the Playground, 88 

Safety on the Schoo! Bus, 44 

Safety on the Street, 62 

Safety on the Streets, 65 

Safety On the Water, 28 

Safety on the Way to School, 62 

Safety on Two Wheels, 63 

Safety, Our Number One Crop: 82 

Safety Patrol, 62 

Safety Pays Dollars, 42 

Safety Practices for the Motor Vehicle Driver: 
Non-Military Driving, 65 

Safety Precautions for Electronics Personnel, 14 

Safety Record (Persona! Side of Safety Series, 5) 

Safety Saves, 9 

The Safety Sleuth, | 

The Safety Supervisor, 3 

Safety To and From School, 62 

Safety to and From School, 62 

Safety With Everyday Tools, 70 

Saga of Sawdust Sam, 82 

Sanitation and the Rural Home, 82 

Save a Day, 6 

Save a Lifetime, 6! 

Save This Life, 6 

Saving Lives, 87 

Sawmill Safety, 23 

The School Bus and You, 44 

School Bus Operation: Part |, Bus Care and 
Maintenance: 44 

School Bus Operation: Part II, Passengers, Driving 
Hazards, Safety: 44 

School Bus Safety, 44 

School Bus Safety, 44 

School for Survival, 87 

School Safety Committee, 88 

Science of Automobile Safety, 65 

Screwdrivers and Screwjays, 50 


Sea Rescue Equipment for Airplane Crews: In- 
spection and Maintenance, |8 

Sea Rescue Equipment for Airplane Crews: One 
Man Sea Rescue Equipment, !8 

Seconds Count, 6 

The Secret of Supervision (Human Factors in 
Safety Series, 3) 

Seeing Green, 56 

Self-Preservation in an Atomic Attack, 87 

Sentinels of Safety, 75 

Sergeant Bruce Reporting, 65 

Servicing an Airplane, |8 

Setting Up and Lighting the Welding Torch, |5 

The Seventh Column, 16 

Signals and Gestures, 5! 

Shapers, |! 

Shock, 6 

Shock Troops for Defense, 87 

Shocking Conditions, 14 

Shooting Safety, 73 

Shop Safety, 28 

Shop Safety, !7 

Short Stops, 65 

Sign Language, 56 

Signs of Life, 56 

Sing a Song of Safety, 70 

Singing Wheels, 40 

Sixty Seconds to Safety, 85 

Ski Tips, 88 

The Skill Behind the Man, 40 

Skill Is Your Business (The Professional Safe Driv- 
ing Series, 40) 

Small Boat Disaster Prevention, 28 

Smart Driving, 57 

Smoke Eaters, 85 

Smokey Bear Series, 85 

Smokey Bear Trailers, Series I1!, 85 

Smokey the Bear (Smokey Bear Series, 85) 

Smooth Operation, 40 

Snake Eyes, 26 

Snow and Traffic, 59 

Snow Business, 59 

Snow Ranger, 88 

So You Think You Can Stop on a Dime, 62 

So You Want Thrills, 57 

Soldering, 10 

Speaking of Safety, 62 

Speaking of Safety Series, 3 

Special Telecast, 85 

Specialized Machines: Turret Lathes, |! 

Speed and Reflexes, 54 

Speed Control, 57 

Split-Second Survival, 40 

Starting, Taxiing, Taking Off: 18 

Starting the Car, 57 

State Trooper, 5! 

Stay Alert—Stay Alive, 5 

Stay on the Beam, 5 

Steps to Safety, 6! 

Stop and Go Selling, 43 

Stop Fires, Save Jobs: 12 

Stop, Look, and Beware: |6 

Stop, Look and Listen (Safety Management for 
Foremen Series, 3) 

Stop, Look and Live: 28 

Stop Silicosis, 6 

Stop That Car, 57 

Stop the Fire Thief, !2 

The Story of Pierre and Marie, 23 

Street Safety: For Advanced Grades, 62 

Street Safety: For Primary Grades, 62 

Street Safety Is Your Problem, 62 

Struck or Run Over, 28 

Student Safety Series, 28 

Stupid Carelessness, the Fire Clown, 85 

Summer Safe, 88 

Supervising for Safety Series, 3 

Surf Safety—Riptides, 86 

Survival, 56 

Survival Under Atomic Attack, 87 

Suspended Sentence, 28 





Swim and Live, 86 


Switches, Instrument 


T 


Take a Look at the Odds 


Driving Series, 40) 

Take Time to Live, !6 

The Talking Car, 62 

Target, U.S. A., 87 

Teach Them to Drive, 57 

Teaching Safety on the 
Safety Series, 3) 

Teamwork for Safety (Hur 
Series, 3) 

Teen-Age Driver's Attits 

The Telephone Lineman, 

Temperature, Pulse and 

Ten Little Farmers, 82 

The Tenth Man, 28 

Testing the Drinking D 

That Men May Fly, |8 

That They May Live, 50 

Then Came July 5: 72 

Then It Happened, 85 

There's Danger in Darkn 

Thermal Forces, 27 

These Are the Facts, 85 

Think Safety, Live Safely: 5 

This Is Civil Defense, 87 

This Will Kill You, 24 

The Three Blind Mice 

Timber, 23 

Time to Live, 55 

Tom Joins the Safety Patr 

Tommy Fork and His Founta 

Tomorrow Is Too Late, 3 

Tony Learns About Fire, 85 

Too Close for Comfort, 40 

Too Fast for Conditions, 40 

Too! Grinder, || 

The Torch, 85 

Toward a Generatior 

Traffic Jam Ahead, 64 

Trafftc Patro!s and Es 

Traffic Safety, 6! 

Traffic With the Devil, 65 

The Tragic Road to Safety 

Train We Must, 85 

Trained to Serve, 62 

Training for Emergencie 

Transportation of the Injured, 4 

Treatment for Bleeding: Shock 
tion, 6 

Tremendous Trifles, 2 

The Triangle of Fire, 2 

Trigger Happy Harry 

Trouble in Store, 30 


f Safety 


Up and Down With Safety, 26 


Jse and Care of Hand Tools 

Jse of Artif 3! Respirat 

Use Your Ashtray (Smokey Bea 
Ht, 85 

Use Your Head, 28 


se Your Head, Save 


ur Step 
Safety, 86 
Wisdom, 86 
faterfog, Master of Fire 
We Build for Safety, 28 
We Drivers, 50 
We Make a Fire, 70 
We Make Some Safety Rules 
We're on the Spot, 3 
Weakest Link, 57 
hat Happened?: 40 
3t Price Happiness 
at Price Safety?: 88 
st to Do Until the Fire Department Arrives, 85 


ould Know About Biological Warfare 


r Safety 1.9.? 
Wheel Sense, 57 
When You Are a Pedestrian, 6 
When You Know. 57 
When You Least Expect Them 


Where Mileage Begins, 55 


Where's the Fire? 
Who, Me?: 52 
The Why of Automobile Lub 
Why Risk Your Life?: 28 
Why Take Chances?: 70 
Willie's Fish Story, 40 
Winning Against Odds, 4 
Winter Blunderland, 59 
nte Wise, 88 
nter's Deadly T 
th Care, 40 
d Handling Safety 
dworking Machines, 
iworking T s and 
rd of Honor, 65 
k of the Rescue Unit, 88 
king Safe 
orth the Risk, 50 
Wounds: Part |, 6 
ounds: Part Il, 6 
oven With Safety, 3 
renches (Use and Care of Hand 


ng Side: Suicide, 40 


arding Logs, 23 
ds of Safety, 28 
and the Atomic 
and Your Bicyc 
u and Your Tractor 
u Bet Your Life, 56 
1s Bet Your Life, 65 
s Bet Your Life, 85 
Zan Be Safe From X-Rays, 22 
n Beat the A-Bomb, 87 
» Take It With Y 6 
tor and You, 6 
Driv ng Habit 
Fireman. 85 
r First Defense 
Future Is in Sic 
Green Cre 
Jot Y 
Permit to 
Police 
Respe 
Responsibi 
Richest Gift 
e Being Boarded, 28 


Driving Ninety H 





DE 
y) 


A 


cident records and analysis 


remen Series: Doc 


Acetylene equipment 


See Section 15) 


Aircraft and aviation 


Sec f Section 1 


Air Rescue Service 


Res 


Aleohol, Effect of on motorists 


See s f Section 60) 


Armored cable 


Atomic bomb defense 


See f Sectior 


Attitudes 


ving Series Take A 


You Fly, 18 


Automobile braking distances 


At Night 
ht Flyer 
& 


tor 


A Dime, 62 


Automobile m: 


See all » 55) 


Aviation medicine 


May y 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 


AILED SUBJECT INDEX 


(NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS) 


B 


Bacteriological hazards 


Infectious Hazards Of Bacteriological Tech 


niques Series, 22 
Safety Measures in the Tuber 


Laboratory, 22 


Bad weather driving 


(See all of Section 59) 


Bakeries 


It's Up To You, 21 


Beach hazards 
Coney Island, 88 
Bicycle safety 
(See all of Section 63) 
Biological warfare 
Biological Warfare 87 
What You Shouk Know About Biological 
Warfare, 87 
Blasting 
Before The Blast, 24 
Blasting Safely In Mines, 24 
Jackhammer Safety 19 
Blasting cap hazards 
Blasting Cap, 7 
Blind workers 


(See Section 4) 


Boats 
Captain Cautior 27 
Oars And Paddles 
Safety Ahoy, 86 
safety on the W wr. on 
Small Boat Disaster Prevention, 28 
Water Safety, 8 . 
You're Being Boarded, 28 
Boiler room 


Minute Men, 2¢ 
Braking distances 
(See Automobile braking distances) 


Broaching machines 


Other Specialized Machines, 11 


Buffers: Portable power 


Helping Hands, 10 


Bus 


. 


‘tables 

Installing Armored Cable, 26 

Safe Practices In The Hoisting Of Matcrials, 9 
‘anning industry 


Safety In The Canning Industry, 21 


‘anoes 


(See Boats) 


‘arbon monoxide poisoning, First aid 
for 


Poison, 6 


ars: Mining 


> 


Safe Haulage In Coal Mines, 24 


Cars: Railroad 


(See Section 28) 


Catheads 


The Hazardous Helper, 27 


Chemicals 
DDT 
all of Section 13) 
Laborat 
all of Section 33) 
Manufa 


Plan To Live, 32 


Child safety 


E 


all of Section 63) 


Home 
Section 70) 
Pedestri 


of Section 62) 


all o ction 44) 


Also see Recreation films, Section 88; Water 
safety filme, Section 86; and School list 
ings in index 


Chisels 


(See Section 10) 


Cireuit breakers 


Lineman Safety Tiaining, 20 


Civil Aeronautics Admini 


(See Section 18) 
‘ 


Civil defense 
(See all of Section 
B 


Biological Warfare, 
What You Should 10 ut Biological 
Warfare, 87 


( 


Duck And Cover, 87 
Our Children Must 


Coordination of 


And A Voice Shall Be Heard, 87 


Fire, 87 

Fire Fighting For Householders, 8 
Fire Preparedness, 87 

Survival Under Atomic Attack, 87 


bimerg 4 = t 
First Aid for Burns " 

Once In A Lifetime, 24 
Saving Lives, 87 

Survival Under Atomic Attack 


‘ ID 


Disaster 





Cleaning fluids 
Going To Blazes, 85 
More Dangerous Than Dynamite 

Climbing 
The Art Of Climbing, 26 
Up And Down With Safety, 26 


Clothing, Proper work 

No Accidents, 7 
Right Dress, 3 
Safe Clothing, 
Under Cover, 7 


Color in industry 


The Case For Color 
Color Conditioning For Ind 


Combustion, Chemistry of 


(See Section 12) 


Committees, Industrial safety 
Everybody's Job, 1 


Organization, 1 
Safety Management For Foreme 
Look and Listen 


Community planning 


A Closed Book, 88 
Before The Alarm, 85 
The Long Way Home Ff 
The Magnolia Story, 85 
Miracle Im Paradise Va 
On Your Toes, 61 
safety Is No A 

Safety To and Fr 
Toward a Generation 
Trathe Jam Ahead, 6 
The Weakest Link 
Your Green Cross I: 


(Also see Section 52) 


Confectionery workers 
It’s Up To You, 21 


Construction 


(See all of Section 20) 


Cooperation for industrial safety 
Everybody's Job, 1 
Partners In Production, 5 
Principles And Interest 
Safety Inspection, 1 


Safety Record, 5 
The Safety Supervisor, 3 


Teamwork or Safety, 3 


Cooperation for public safety 


(See Community planning) 


Corn pickers 


Are You Inviting Corn Picker Accidents?, 81 


Hands Off, 81 
Courtesy 


Motor transr 


(See all of Section 53) 
Trafi 
Mind Your Manners, 40 
Cranes 
Giant Hands Of Industry, 9 


Safe Practices In The Hoisting Of Materials, 9 
Safety In Crane Hooking, 9 


Crowbars 


(See Section 10) 


D 


Dairy deliverymen 


(See Section 43) 
The League of Frighte 


DDT 
(See all of Section 13) 


Demolition 


Safety 


Building Construction 


Diet 
Food Keeps You Fit, 6 
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Dishwashing, Sanitation in 


A Dishwasher Named Red, 29 


Drilling 
Od 


(See Section 28) 


VJuarry 


Jackhammer Safety, 19 


Drill press 


Drill Press, 11 
Drill Presses 


Parts I & Il, 1} 


Drills: Hand & powered 


See Section 10) 


Drinking and driving 


(See all of Section 60) 


Driver: Automobile 
an 
Section 
Man 
Section 
Training 


Section 57) 


Truck 


(See Section 40) 


Driver: 


Truck 
Award T The Wise, 40 


Driver awards: 


Driver salesman 


(See all of Section 43) 


§ Frightes \ 
Drowning 


(See Section 86 and First aid in index) 


Drunken driver 


(See all of Section 60) 


Dynamite cap 


Blasting Cap, 70 


Economic aspects of safety 


Gray Day For O'Grady, 3 

To Efficient Pr 

Men Working, 1 

Thousand Years Of 
Invisible Red Ink, 1 
More Profits, Too, 1 

Safety Management For Foremen 
duction With Safety, 3 


juction Series, 


Experience, 17 


Series 


Electricity and electrical hazards 


Child safety 
The Giant Story, 70 


Industry 
Sections 14 & 26) 
k, Treatmen 


(See First aid) 


Emergencies in the shop 


Training For Emergencies, 17 


Emergency landing: Aircraft 


(See Section 18) 


Emotions as cause of accidents 
Keep Your Head, 5 


Personal Side Of Safety 
On Yourself, 5 
F re To Lif } 


Series: Get 


Examination of injured 


(See First aid) 


Explosions: Home 


(See Section 72) 


A 


Pro 


Grip 


Explosions: Industrial 


(See Section 12) 


Explosives, Manufacturing of 
Handle With Care, 32 


Extinguishers 


(See Fire) 


Eye injuries 


(See First aid) 


Eyes, Protection of 
(See Section 7) 
Also see 


The Eyes And Their 
Eyes On The Job, 6 


Falls 


Home 


(See Section 75) 
Industrial 
(See Section 8) 
Railroads 


Have To Happen, 28 
Work, 28 


It Doesn't 
Safely We 


Farm fires 


(See all of Section 80) 
Explos 
I x 
H 
Ir 


Danger I ks 


Farm machinery 


(See all of Section 81) 


Farm safety neral interest 


(See all of Section 82) 
Files 
(See Section 10) 
Fire 
Alar 
Cause For Alarm, 12 


How To Call The Fire 
No Time To Lose, 85 


Department, 85 


Child safety 
Learns What To Do, 70 
In The Home, 70 


Fire Patty 
Fire Prevention 
Flashy the Firebug 
The Giant Story, 70 
Her eo 

We Make 


Civil defense 

Fire, 87 

Fire Preparedness, 87 

Firefighting For Householders, 87 
Survival Under Atomic Attack, 87 


Community planning 


Alarm, 85 
Story, 85 


Before The 
The Magnolia 


Extinguishers 
A Way With Fires, 12 
Cause For Alarm, 12 
Controlling Fire, 85 
Fight That Fire, 12 
Not Too Hot To Handle, 12 


Stop Fires, Save Jobs: 12 


Farm 


(See all of Section 80) 


Forest 


(See Section 85) 


Gasoline 


um Safety, 80 


Home 
(See all of Sections 71 & 72) 
Farm Petroleum Safety, 80 


Homemade Hazards, 75 


Hospitals 
Fire And Your Hospital, 22 


Fire Safety In Hospitals and Sanitariums 


Industry 


of Section 12) 


(See all 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 





Kitchen 
How To Fight A Fire In The Kitchen, 74 


Logging 
The Ene Is Fire, 23 


Military establishments 


Object Lesson In Fire Prevention, 12 
M ng 
The Triangle Of Fire, 21 


Petroleum 
Fighting Petroleum Fires, 27 
Oil Fires, Prevention And Enxtinguishment, 27 
Trouble Lurks Below, 27 


Prevention: General interest 
all of Section 85) 
Retail st 
Is Your Responsibility, 30 
School ‘ 
I Exit Drill At Our Set 
t In Their Learning 
t P 3 
Fire Safety, 85 
Flashy the Firebug, 85 
H { the Week, 8 
In Case Of Fire, 85 
J r Fire Department 


revention, 85 


Litt Su ey, 85 

Sixty Seconds To Safety, 

Ss 1 Carlessness, 7 k ire 

Tony Learns About Fire, 85 
Sprinklers 

Crusaders Against Fire, 12 

Modern Magic In Fire Protection, 12 

Not Too Hot To Handle, 12 

Waterfog, Master Of Fire l 


Fire insurance companies 


Approved By The Underwriters, 88 
Danger Sleuths, 88 
These Are The Facts, 85 


Firemen and fire departments 


General interes 
Firemen, 
( Us a Break, 85 
J Fire Departme 
Smoke Eaters, 85 
I We Mus 5 
) Fire 1 


Protective equipme 
The Air We Breathe, 
Breath Of Life, 7 
Apparatus 


B thing i f 
You Bet Your Life, 85 


Firearms 


(See all of Section 


Fireworks 


Then Came July 5: 


Fishing hazards 
Hook, Line And Safety, 88 


First aid 


Artificial respiration & resuscitation 

Artificial Respiration (3 films), 6 

Artificial Respiration: Back-Pressure Arm-Lift 
Method, 6 

Breath Of Life, 26 

First Aid On The Spot, 6 

Lineman Safety Training 

Minutes That Count, 6 

Personnel Damage Control Artificial Respira- 
tion, 6 

Pole Top Resuscitation, 

Save This Life, 6 

s nds Count 


6 
Use Of Artificial Respiration In First Aid, 6 


Bandages & dressings 
Dressings And Bandages: Parts I & II, 6 
Dressings And Bandages Used In First Aid, 6 
Emergency Action To Save I 87 
First Aid: Care Of Minor 
First A Fundamentals, 6 
Minutes That Count, 6 


Wounds, 6 


Bleeding 
First Aid, 6 
First Aid: Control Of Bleeding, 6 
First Aid For Bleeding And Shock, 6 
Minutes That Count, 6 
Personnel Damage Control: Wounds, 6 
Treatment For Bleeding: Shock: Preventing 
Infection, 6 
Wounds: Part I, 6 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 


Bruises 
Aid For Injuries: Fainting: Burns, 6 


Burns 
Aid For Injuries: Fainting: Burns, 6 
First Aid for Burns in Civil Defense, 87 
First Aid On The Spot, 6 
Personnel Damage Control: Heat Exhaustion. 
Sunstroke, Burns: 6 


Carrying & Stretchers 
First Aid: Carrying The Injured, 6 
Handle With Care, 6 
Moving The Injured: Carrying, 6 
Moving The Injured: Stretchers, 6 
Transportation Of The Injured, 6 


Cuts & Wounds 
Aid For Injuries: Fainting: Burns, 6 
First Aid: Care Of Minor Wounds, 6 
First Aid For Wounds, 6 
First Aid For Wounds And Fractures, 6 
First Aid On The Spot, 6 
First Aid TF 1571, 1581: 6 
Wounds: Parts I & Il, 6 


Dislocations 
First Aid For Bone, Muscle And Joint Injuries: 6 
Minutes That Count, 6 


Examination of injured 


Checking For Injuries, 6 
Temperature, Pulse And Respiration: 6 


Eye injuries 
Aid For Injuries: Fainting: Burns, 6 
First Aid For Wounds, 6 
First Aid TF 1571, 1581: 6 


Fractures & splinting 
First Aid, 6 
First Aid For Bone, Muscle And Joint Injuries: 6 
First Aid For Wounds And Fractures, 
First Aid On The Spot, 6 
Fractures: Part 1, 6 
Fractures: Part Il, 6 
Fractures: Part Il, 6 
Minutes That Count, 6 
Personnel Damage Control: Fractures, 6 


Frostbite 
First Aid For Injuries Caused By Heat And 
Cold, 6 


Fundamentals 
Basic First Aid Series, 6 
Common Emergencies, 6 
Emergency Action To Save 
First Aid (2 films), 6 
First Aid: Fundamentals, 6 
First Aid In Common Emergencies, 6 
First Aid: Injuries And Accidents, 6 
First Aid Series, 6 
First Aid TF 1571, 1581: 6 
First Aid Training Series, 6 
First Steps In First Aid, 6 
Help Wanted, 6 
Keep Out Infection, 6 
Minor Injuries, 6 
Minutes That Count, 6 
Personnel Damage Control: Fundamentals Of 
First Aid, 6 
Your Responsibility In First Aid, 6 


Heat exhaustion & sunstroke 
First Aid For Injuries Caused By Heat And 
Cold, 6 
Help Yourself Beat The Heat, 6 
Personnel Damage tr t Stroke 
stroke, Burns, ¢ 
Unconsciousness, 6 


Hysteria & fainting 
\id For Injuries: Fainting: Burns, 6 
Unconsciousness, 


Common Emergencies, 6 


Infection, Prevention of 
Keep Out Infection, 6 
Treatment For Bleeding: Shock: Preventing 
Infection, 6 

Wounds: Part I, 6 

Physiol 
The Body: Part I, 6 
The Body: Part Il, 6 
The Human Body In First 
The Human Body: Sk ton 

Poisoning 
First Aid TF 1571, 1581: 6 
Poison, 6 


Aid, 6 


Promptness 
An Accident Happens To Sam, 6 
Emergency Action 1 Save Lives, 87 
Fifteen Minutes To Go, 6 
First Aid: Care Of Minor Wounds, 6 
Open For Infection, 6 
Penalty Of Neglect, 6 


Seconds Count, 6 
Purpose 


Danger Is Your Companion, 6 
The Purpose Of First Aid, 6 


Shock 
First Aid, 6 
First Aid For Bleeding And Shock, 6 
First Aid In The Prevention Of Shock, 6 
First Aid On The Spot, 6 
Shock, 6 
Treatment For Bleeding: Shock: Preventing 
Infection, 6 
Unconsciousness, 6 
Snake 


First Aid For Wounds, 6 


Sprains 
First Aid For Bone, Muscle And Joint Injuries: 6 
(Also see Civil defense listing in index and 
Lifesaving, Section 86). 


Flammable liquids, Storage and 
handling of 
Control Of Flammable Liquids, 12 


Farm Petroleum Safety, 80 


Pipeline On Wheels, 40 
Floor openings 
Building Construction Safety, 20 
Ladders, Scaffolds And Floor Openings, 20 


Food processing 


(See all of Section 21) 


Foreman responsibility 
A Gray Day For O'Grady, 3 
Safety For Sale, 3 
Safety In The Shop, 3 

Foreman training 


(See all of Section 3) 


Forest fires 


(See Section 85) 


Forest ranger 
Do It With E's, 88 


Forest Service, U. S. 


Horse Sense 


1-H Clubs 


Safety, Our Number One Crop, 82 


Fuel tank repairing 
Fuel And Oil Tank Repairs, 15 


G 


Gas 


Coal Gas, 72 
Poison, 6 


Gas engineers 
No Short Cut, 


Gasoline 
Control Of Flammable Liquids, 12 
Farm Petroleum Safety, 80 


97 


Fire Power, 27 


Gasoline plants 
A Day At The Plant, 27 


General interest films 
(All of Part VI) 


Glasses and goggles 


(See Section 7) 


Grade crossings 

(See Section 56) 

The Long Way Home 
Green Cross 

Who, Me?, 52 

Your Green Cross In Action, 1 
Grinders and grinding 


(See Section 11) 





Guarding of machines 


(See all of Section 11 


Guns 


(See all of Section 
Dangerous War Tr 


H 


Hair hazards in industry 


No Accidents, 7 


Hammers 


(See Section 10) 


Handicapped, Employment of 


(See all of Section 4) 


Handling of materials 


(See Section 9) 


Health and hygiene: Personal 


Keeping Fit, 6 
Food Keeps You Fit, 6 


(Also see Industrial hyg 
index) 
Health departments 


Home Safety And Health Departme 


Highway engineering 


(See Section 64) 


Hobbers 


Other Specialized Mact 


Hoists and hoisting 
Building Construction Safety 
Safe Practices In The Hoisting 
Safety In Crane Hooking, 9 

Home appliances 


(See Section 71) 


Home safety 
(All of Part IV) 


Home safety: Off-the-job training 


(See Section 16) 


Horsepiay, Danger of in industry 
It's No Joke, 5 


Hospitals 


(See all of Section 22) 


House design 
It's Your Home; Plan It Safe! 


Model for Safety, 74 
Problems of Housir 7 


Housekeeping in industry 


(See Section 8) 


I 


Ice hazards in driving 


(See Section 59) 


Ice rescue 


Ice Rescue, 86 


Industrial education: Schools 


Design For Safety, 1 

Don't Be A Jerk!, 32 

Safe Practices In Woodworking T 
chines Series, 11 

Safety In The Chemistry Laborat 

Safety In The Laboratory, 33 

Working Safely In the Shop, 17 

(Other films, designed primarily for 
employee training but suitable 


ndustr 
for high 
school and college levels, may be f , 
throughout the Saas 
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Industrial hygiene and medicine Lighting in industry 


Capital Story, 6 Eyes On The Job, 6 
D r In Industry, 6 Let Us See, 3 
I st Exhaust Systen Light Is What You Make It, 3 
Men In Danger, 6 
On ational Health Pr é ¢ 

ipational é P ie 
Save A Day, 6 Linemen: Public utility 


Stop Silicosis, 6 
See Section 26) 


industrial safety Literature, Use of 
“ —- Human Factors In Safety Series: Teamwork For 
Satety 3 
Industrial training: Employees 
ton 5 , 7 Logging 
Sect 


Industrial training: Supervisors a al 


asier Ways Of Logging, 8 


See Section 3) 


Insurance companies 
No Longer Worried, 88 M 
see Fire insurance companies in index 
Machine operation and guarding 


See all of Section 11) 


Management and supervision 
(See Sections 1, 2, 3 & 4) 
Jackhammers 
Jackhammer Safety, Marine operations 
Jacks 


See Section 10) 


Jointers Manners in motoring 


Jointers, 11 Commercial driver 


A Professional Portrait, 40 
Defensive Driving, 40 
Mind Your Manners, 40 
Willie’s Fish Story, 40 


K 


Kitchen: Commercial 


Private driver 


See all of Section 


See Section 29) Material handling 


: {See Section 9) 
Kitchen: Home 
(See Section 74) Meetings: Safety 
Do The Job Right, 3 
Knives Factory Safety, 1 


Human Factors In Safety Series: Teamwork ¢ 
Safety, 3 


Mental attitudes 


(See Attitudes) 


Military establishments 


Laboratories Object Lesson In Fire Prevention, 12 


is Hazards of Bacteri 


Military off-the-job safety 


Once Too Often, l¢ 


“scons Milling 


See all of Section 33) The Triangle Of Fire 


Ladders Milling Machines 
ilding Construction Safety, 20 Milling Machines, 11 
iders, Scaffolds And Openings, 2¢ 

No Laughing Matter, 8 , 
Up And Down With Safety, 26 Mir 


Land clearing 
Safety In Land Clearing, 23 Motor boats 


Captain Caution, 27 
Lathes Safety Ahoy, 
Safeiy on the Wate 
See Section 11) Small Boat Disaster Prevention, 28 
You're Being Boarded, 28 
Legislation: Safety laws 
Motor manners 
Men In Danger, 6 
(See Manners in motoring) 
Life rafts 
Pilot Is Safe, 18 Motor transportation 
Sea Rescue Equipment For Airplane Crews, (2 (All of Part II) 
Films), 18 


Lifesaving Muscle strain 


See Sect How To Avoid Muscle Strain, 9 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 





Pliers Retail stores 
(Sen Secti 


(See Sect 


New driver _ 
Poison Roads 


se 


Don't Be Liqu 


‘leon, 6 
Night traffie hazards 


f Se Poison ivy 


a) Safety 
Policemen 
Occupational diseases (See Se 
Production, Effect of 
Off-the-job safety safe practices on 
verybody’ 
< (See F nor pect { y) Human Fact 
Safety, 
: Partners In 
Oil wells Profilers Penal Bide 
See Section Other Specializ nes, 11 Safety Inspection 
Safety Managemer 
Organization of safety program Programs: Industrial safety The Safety Superv 


(See aif . 1) 
Project Adequate Roads 


Better And Safer H 


Psychology of safety 


(See a fs 


Public safety 


Public support of safety programs 


Aleao s ( munity planr 


(See fs 


Pulp and paper products 


(See a f Section 2 


Pedestrian safety 
R ; Raita 


() 
Personal protective equipment 
Quarrying 


(See Se 


Petroleum industry Sanders 
Belt Sar 


: Disk Sand 


Physical ° : Need f Radioactivity 
1YSICi "Mi é s. Ee . . ° . 
cal examination eet or t , . Sanitation: Farms 


ss . : Sanitation And The Rural H 


> . . . 8 : 
Physical fitness in driving Saws: Hand and portable power 


4 \ 


i “=e Recreation : — 
Pilot training . Saws: Stationary 
(See Sectios 
‘ Band Saw, 11 


Circular Saw: Parts 


Reflexes in relation to speed Circular 
Jig Saw, lil 


Saw: Settir 


Planers 
Speed A Reflexes ; 
Pla 

, shee gs Sawmills 
Rehabilitation . . 


(See all of Se 


Planes: Hand 


Rescue work 
Bu 
Once In A Life 2 ‘ 
Plastics industry Die - A 
of Work Of the Rescue 
Respirator Seismograph operations 
es F s 
Make No Mistake, 


, 
avg e Breatl 
Playgrounds i a Recording The Safe Wa 


Schools 


Restaurants 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 





Fire 


Exit Drill at Our § 
» In Their Learning 
Prevention, 85 
Safety. 85 
Flashy the Fireb 
Heroine of the W 
In Case Of Fire, 
Junior Fire Departy 
Little Smokey 
Sixty Seconds To Safet 
Stupid Carelessness, The 
Tony Learns About Fire 


General 

Safe Living At School, 
Safety At School, 88 
Safety At School And At 
School Safety Committe 

Industrial 
Design For Safety, 1 
Don’t Be A Jerk!, 32 
Safety In The Chemistry Lat 
Safety In The Laboratory 
Woodworking Tools A M 


Playgrounds 


A Safe Use Of Swings And S$ 
Dangerous Playground, 


Let's Play Safe, 88 

Play Safe, 88 
Playground Safety, 88 
Safety In the Playgr 
Safety On The Playgrour 


Safety patr 
(See Section 62) 


Also see Bicycle safety 
trian, Section 62; CTI 
New driver, Section 


44; Water safety, 


Screwdrivers 


(See Section 10) 


Shapers 


Shapers, 11 


Shooting 


(See all of Section ) 


Shovels 


(See Section 10) 


ns of life: Traffic signs and 
signals 

(See all of Section 56) 

Also see Stop, Look And Bewar 


Silicosis 


(See Industrial hygiene and me 


Skidding hazards 


(See Section 59) 


Skiing 
Ski Tips, 88 
Snow Ranger, 88 


Skin, Care of 


Your First Defense, 5 


Slotters 


Other Specialized Machines, 11 


Snow and ice traffic hazards 


(See Section 59) 


Soda fountains: Commercial 
Tommy Fork And His Fountaineers 


Soldering 


Soldering, 10 


Sprinklers 


Crusaders Against Fire, 12 
Modern Magic In Fire Protect 
Not Too Hot To Handle, 12 
Water Fog, Master of Fire, 12 
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Steam generating plants Trucks: Commercial 
Coal To Kilowatts, 26 (See all of Section 40) 
Storage of materials Trucks: Construction 
Section 9) ting Heavy Duty Trucks Safety 
Street cars Prucks: Industrial 


> i Handle Wi 


of workers’ 


Summer hazards - / 
. r Safe, 88 wo roll mill 
Safe O; 
Mill 


Supervisor training 


See all of Section 3) 


Swimming Underwriters’ Laboratories 


See Sectior Approved B . vlerwriters’, 8€ 


lank trucks 
Pipeline On Wheel Vacation safety 
r : , Coney Island, 88 
axicabDs Having A Wonderful Time, 88 


Health And Safety In The Out-Of-Doors 


aes 
8 


Ss Section 42) 
Summer Sate, 


. Vacation Safety, 88 
Telephone industry 


s Sect 6) 


Voltage regulators 


Safety Trair 


Textile industry Lineman Sa 


Tools: Hand & portable power W 


(See all of Section 10) 


purification 


Torches: Welding Water Fr 


Iractors: Farm Water safety 
(See a { Se 


Farm Tra r Safety, 81 


Tractors: Industrial Welding and cutting 


(See Trucks: Industrial) 
Traffic Winter driving 
(All of Part III) (See all of Section 59) 


Congestion 


Winter hazards: General 


Wood products 
See all of Secti 
Lighting 


Wood shop 


Policemen 
Safety ““Know How" The Wood Shop, 17 


ms: General interest 
Sele Woodworking tools and machines 
Safety organizations a pt a nee ~ 


Signs & signals Wrenches 


f Section 56) 
(See Section 10) 


lrransformers 


Lineman Safety Training, 26 


Transit 
X-Rays 
(See all of Section 41) 7 
N 


Safety Is Accident. 40 You Can Be Safe From X-Rays, 22 


ABOVE NUMBERS REFER TO SECTIONS 





Dou | 
a f you IWTTOW CT cenl f 4114 
( 


Order your film as far in advance as possible. 


Give an alternate film choice. Your first choice may not be available 
for the date you request. 


Be sure the film you order is the proper type for your projector. 


Not.fy the source immediately if your meeting is cancelled or re- 


scheduled. 


Return the film promptly so the next scheduled user won't be dis- 
appointed. 


Don’t make final arrangements—set the meeting date, print the 
programs—UNTIL your booking is confirmed by the source. 
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Vacation Safety 
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* Look to this page each month for latest news about NSC services. 
Address requests for additional information, samples or prices to 


the Membership Department. 
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TA COCTE 
JUMDOU FUS b 
The Jumbo poster, issued monthly, is designed t use and is available to members 


} 
on annual subscription but is n 5 9 ! by ! : 


‘eur trom 


0217-C 25x38 


NATIONAY 
0 - 
086 A new Cc poster issued monthly is 
f the other two color posters 
This new four color poster ; llustrative f the hown in one color on the following pages 
72 four color posters shown in the 1954 Poste 7 1 the 1954 Poster Directory 
Directory 


l 


ay 


ON THE 
BEAM! 


FENUE new 1954 Directory 
of Occupational Safety 
Posters will help keep your 


safety program “‘on course.” 
It contains miniatures of 
744 posters—topnotch  se- 
lections on a great variety 
of subjects. Additional copies 
are available at 50 cents each 

write to Membership Dept.. 


National Safety Couneil. 


Posters miniatured on this and 
the following pages are NEW. 
Excepting the Jumbo poster 
(left. upper). all will be in 
stock throughout 1954. Those 
posters shown in one color on 
the following two pages are 
actually printed in two. or 


more colors. 


For amore successful poster 
program: first make your 
selections from the brand new 
posters shown on these pages 
and then from the hundreds 
of illustrations in the 1954 


Directory. 


Electrotypes of poster miniatures on this page are not available, nor can payroll inserts be supplied. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 


(Available only in sizes indicated) 


49 IRES 
A destroy lives 
KE j ) 4 , destroy jobs 

Sse eor Sher te 














qcclDENT> 


dont always happen 
to the OTHER GUY,/ 














reese Be 
NATIONAL SAFETY councre 


0211-A 8'2x11'2 





Tickle, tickle lite scar 

Im tickled ‘cause thats all 
you are. 

When the chips began to fly 

| had a goggle on my eye. 














accidents 


A (4 


when least 
expected 


wl 
obey safety rules 











8’2x11'2 8'2x11'2 0121-A 8’2x11'2 
Electrotypes of payroll inserts can be furnished in all poster illustrations shown above. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 


(Available only in sizes indicated) 


KEEP CLEAR 
of the Blk 


WALKING or DRIVING 2 z pe Lf = 
expect the ga = a ~This could be 
UNEXPECTED TE MURDER! 


NATIONAL Bar 


0209-A 82x11'2 





WATCH 
PRIVATE gecstaA 
DRIVEWAYS (Oe 








HASTY, MOTORISTS WHO 


a way IS CLEAR MAY NOT LOOK YOUR WAY 


Sar v coundss NATIONAL SAFETY councs . 
0159-B T- 0177- B 17x23 V-0184-B 17x23 


“Rud the Koadhog a, \ &: Naa a YOU nls 


Dig that crazy mixed up kid 

Who rides right down the middle 

AS While youre about to blow your lid, 
Uo Wel stil find time to fiddle 


fF. 


Switch with your riders 
For just one day 

And we will bet 
That you would soy— 


MATS STAMT cod STP SaMONTNY” 


V-0185-A 8’2x11'2 i V-0188-B 17x23 V-0160-A 82x11'2 
Electrotypes of payroll inserts can be furnished in all poster illustrations shown above. 
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HANDLE 
ROSIVES 


SAFETY 





eo NEW EASE 


COMPANIES IN ALMOST EVERY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
are using one-piece, light weight Plaxpak® 
carboys. Age-old breakage problems have 
been eliminated. Employees move and use 
hazardous chemicals with new ease and 
efficiency. Carboy replacement costs are 
practically zero. 

DESIGNED FOR SMOOTH POURING, Plaxpak car- 
boys are available in 6% and 13-gallon 


NEW ECONOMY 


capacities, either naked or enclosed in a 
plywood jacket. Made of inert polyethyl- 
ene, they are resistant to acids and alkalies. 
They can be frozen without damage. 


YOU CAN ELIMINATE BREAKAGE PROBLEMS in your 
plant—improve your handling, use and 
storage of hazardous or expensive chemi- 
cals—increase your protection of people 
and equipment—by adopting Plaxpak car- 


boys. Write for our brochure—and get all 
the money-saving facts about this modern 
way to handle bulk liquids. 


PLAX CORPORATION 


672 FARMINGTON AVENUE ) 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. PLAX) 


PLAX CANADA, LTD. 
MONTREAL & TORONTO 


PLAXPAK CARBOYS ... the safe, saving way to handle bulk liquids 
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Family Day 
for Safety 


HERE of quiet 

pride about the men ‘n the 
Hydrogen Plant. As they worked, 
the conversation turned from va- 
cations and fishing to the coming 
family day when mother and the 
kids would be there “to see where 
dad worked.” And there was some- 
thing else . . . 
celebrate. 
showed over a million and a quar- 
ter man hours worked without a 
lost time accident. 

“Let’s combine the two.” 
one suggested. “Let’s 
family day and safety celebration 
at the same time.” 

That’s what happened. On a 
warm September day last 
126 employees of The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited, their families and 
friends came from 
to Cominco’s big chemical ferti- 
lizer operations at Trail, British 
Columbia. The wide green lawns 
near the Hydrogen Plant took on 
a “picnic” look as_ the 


was an air 


a safety record to 


The plant scoreboard 


some- 


have our 


vear. 


miles around 


{ rowd 


gathered to the skirling music of 
a kilted pipe band. 

Then A. 
tendent of the operations which in- 
clude the Hydrogen Plant, spoke 
on behalf of the e¢ 


welcomed the 


M. Chesser, superin- 


mmpany. He 
visitors. congratu- 
lated the men and had a special 
word for the wives whose home- 
front share in the safety program 
had played a large part in assuring 
Hydrogen Plant Su- 
perintendent H. A. Howard took 
charge of presentations. The 


awards, to each of the 126 em- 


its success, 


ployees. were solid cadmium ele- 


phants (symbol of Cominco’s 


chemical fertilizer) mounted on 
polished wood and inscribed with 
individual names. 

had 
heen organized for the youngsters. 
They had a kiddy car 
round to ride to their hearts’ con- 
tent and movies to see when they 
tired of that. Of course. refresh- 
ments weren't forgotten. 


The older folks toured the Hy- 


Less formal celebrating 


merry-go- 


Part of the big crowd which gathered 
at Cominco's chemical fertilizer opera- 
tions to celebrate the Hydrogen Plant's 
safety record. While presentations were 
made to employees, the children watched 
the proceedings from the merry-go-round. 


Plant and wife 


stood smilingly by while her hus- 


drogen many a 
band pointed out the highlights of 
his job and the plant itself. Then 
it was all over . all over, that 
is, except the safety record. 

The Hydrogen Plant led all Co- 
minco operations with that million 
and a quarter accident free man 
hours for 126 employees. District 
newspapers carried stories and pic- 
tures showing how safety on the 
job paid off for the group. Con- 
gratulations poured in from many 
quarters. And the seven figure to- 
tal on the scoreboard kept right 
on growing. 

“A million and a quarter is pea- 
nuts,” remarked one employee, 
“Just wait till we hit two and a 
half million: then we'll really have 
a party . a nice safe one, nat- 
urally!” 


Assistant Foreman E. C. Phillips receives 

safety awards on behalf of his Hydrogen 

Plant group. Making the presentation is 

Art Howard, acting superintendent, while 

Jack McGowan, assistant superintendent 

at Cominco's Ammonia Group reads 
citation. 
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*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off 
t T. M. International Nickel 


vee Ampeo Safery Tools 


Why take chances with ordinary tools in hazardous locations 


— chances that can leave your property a smouldering ruin in 
a few minutes? Why risk the ever-present danger of fire 

when a few dollars invested in the right Ampco Safety Tools 
can prevent expensive property damage — save lives? 

Ampco Safety Tools are approved and recommended by 
Factory Mutual Laboratories and other leading safety 
authorities for use in hazardous locations. Why? Because 
these tools represent low-cost protection wherever there is 
danger of fire or explosion. 

Choose your safety tools from the more than 400 types 
and sizes that make up the Ampco line. There’s one for 
practically every job in your plant — the largest selection of 
safety tools in the world. Order Ampco today! Get the benefit 


of lower insurance rates and improved worker morale. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


® DEPT. NS-6 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN Ts 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES, IT'S AMPCO BURBANK PLANT, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA © IN CANADA — SAFETY SUPPLY CO., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Harmful Exposures 


Veasuring the Workers’ Environment 
By S. A. Roach. The British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine 11:54-57 (January 
1954). 

IN MOST harmful 
materials enter the body by inhala- 


INDUSTRIES, 
tion, although they may be ab- 
sorbed through the skin or enter 
by ingestion with the food. The 
effects may vary, the material may 
accumulate throughout the indus- 
trial life or the effects may be im- 
mediate and the material may be 
eliminated as rapidly as it is ab- 
sorbed. 

If the material is an insoluble 
dust, that part which is deposited 
in the alveoli may remain in the 
lungs indefinitely. On the other 
hand, if the material is relatively 
soluble, it is absorbed in the lungs. 
The rate of solution increases with 
the amount of material deposited 
in the lungs and the rate of excre- 
tion increases with the amount dis- 
solved and absorbed into the body 
so that, under continuing expo- 
sure, a constant concentration o1 
equilibrium level will eventually be 
reached when the rate of excretion 


just equals the rate of deposition. ° 


Gases and vapors are generally 
both absorbed and eliminated 
through the lungs. Once the blood 
becomes saturated, the concentra- 
tions in other parts of the body 
depend on the concentration in the 
blood. The equilibrium is reached 
within two or three days, as com- 
pared to equilibrium reached in 
something approaching 18 months 
with a metal as heavy as lead and 
with considerably longer periods 
for equilibrium with materials 
which are eliminated more slowly 
than lead. 

Because of these differences in 


Abstracts of current literature 
on Industrial Hygiene, Medicine, and Nursing 


absorption and elimination, the im- 
portance of variations in the con- 
centration of a substance over a 
relatively short term is quite vari- 
able. If the amount of material in 
the body depends on the amount 
absorbed over a period of years, 
the fluctuations over a few minutes 
or a few hours are of no great im- 
portance. If, on the other hand, 
the material is a toxic gas which 
is excreted rapidly, a high concen- 
tration for a short period may lead 
to a temporary accumulation great 
enough to be harmful even though 
the body tolerate a 
slightly lower concentration indefi- 


can readily 
nitely. As an example, it is gen- 
erally accepted that an average 
concentration of carbon monoxide 
of 100 parts per million for 40 
hours in a week is quite safe, al- 
though the same quantity, 4,000 
parts per million, inhaled in a pe- 
riod of one hour would almost cer- 
tainly be fatal. 

These differences have a very 
important bearing on the sampling 
period of the instruments used to 
measure the concentration of con- 
taminants. For the pneumoconiosis 
producing materials, the sampling 
method should be such as to give 
an average concentration over as 
long a period as possible. 

It is conceivable that an instru- 
ment which integrated the expo- 
sure over a full week might still 
fail to detect fluctuations in con- 
centrations which would be of im- 
portance to the workman. On the 
other hand, an instrument which 
integrated exposure over a week 
would be very apt to fail to de- 
tect fluctuations in concentration 
which might be of extreme im- 
portance in the case of carbon 
monoxide. An instrument which 


BY F. A. VAN ATTA 


Industrial Department, NSC 


integrated the exposure for an 
hour or less would be more de- 
sirable for this type of exposure. 

In order to assess the risk to 
health from a knowledge of the 
concentration of the air contami- 
nant, it is also necessary to know 
the period during which the men 
are exposed to the contaminant. 
The actual period of exposure will 
vary widely, depending upon the 
particular job and the establish- 
ment in which the work is done. 
It cannot be assumed that the pe- 
riod of exposure is the same even 
for the same job in different es- 
tablishments in the same industry. 

In order to get a good picture 
of the average concentration and 
time of exposure, it is necessary to 
sample in the breathing zones of a 
number of workers over a number 
of days. The number of individual 
workmen and the time to be spent 
with each can be determined only 
by a fairly close study of the in- 
dividual establishment. 

After all of these things are 
done, it is still necessary to have 
periodic medical examinations of 
the exposed workers because of 
individual variations in suscepti- 
bility. 


Protection Against Noise 


Personal Protection by H. E. Von 
Gierke. The American Industrial Hy 
giene Quarterly, 15:44-52 (March 1954). 

DETERMINING THE POINT at 
which a dangerous noise level is 
reached is difficult. It involves the 
consideration of at least three fac- 
tors: the intensity of the noise, the 
frequency characteristic of the 
noise and the duration of the ex- 
posure. If the noise level is 150 
to 160 decibels, it is certainly 

To page 174 
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SAFETY GOGGLES | SAFETY SPECTACLES 


WATCHEMOKET 


eye 


SAVERS 


FORM FITTING 
COMFORTABLE 


Model 440SV Methacrylate Lens 
Model 441SV Acetate Lens 








Soft 
Vinyl 


Frame 


s . 
**Stac-Vent’’ — a new principle in goggle ventilation. 


Clearer Vision . . . More Comfort . . . Greater Sofety. 


ss Large frame fits comfortably over all prescription glasses. 


—t"T ~ Lenses optically correct — shatterproof — easily replaced. 
\ “\J Also available with regular or screen ventilation. 
\\ 


Oo ate — 


Soft Vinyl Frame 
50 mm Round 

| Hardened Safety 
/ 

| Glass Lenses 


Maximum protection where 

there is extreme abrasion 

Maximum comfort and minimum weight 
Large size, fits over all prescription glasses. 


motes 102, gett ~~ 
ha ZS 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
EASY TO WEAR 


a a NRE EEE 





Model 415 


(x) 
SNAPS IN-OuT \ 
| n 





Shatterproof, optically correct lenses 
Easily replaced . . . snap-in, snap-out. 
In clear, light, medium or dark green. ¢ 
One size and model fits every worker. 

Wearer adjusts and maintains his own spectacles £ 


WORN BECAUSE THEY ARE COMFORTABLE F 


Pull OUT 


TS 4 











elated 


Visor-Tuc 


New Over-Eyes 
Protection 


Almost 100% 

protection, plus 

all the com- 

fort of ‘’Tuc-Away”. ‘’Visor-Tuc”’ 

fits snugly against the forehead. 

Shatterproof Eye Savers lenses interchangeable in 
Tuc-Away Model. 


Model 422 
visor 
a ; ‘7 
semi -cur 
cemses 








ra 


Model 492 Welding Goggle 


Opaque Black 
Soft Vinyl Frame 


Furnished with replaceable 

50 mm round, Federal Spe- 
cification, filter lens shades 3, 4, 5 or 6, protected 
inside and out by cover lenses. 


Split Joint 


Split Joint Frame makes changing 
lenses a simple operation, no heating 
to distort frame. Retrax temple easily 
adjusted — One size Standard 47 mm 
drop eye lenses. Removable clip-on 
side shields available. 
Quick, easy replacement of: 
PLASTIC SAFETY LENSES 


PRESCRIPTION LENSES 
PLANO SAFETY GLASS LENSES 








Model 99 


jr 
oe. 
-_ 


Cheepee 
em One-Piece 
Cue 4 Goggles 
} . : Close fitting, 
j a lightweight, comfortable. 


Optically correct . . . no distortion. 
Available in clear or medium green. 





oe oes 


Model 55 
Methaspec 1 


Eye Shield 


Optically correct, one piece, curved \ 
Methacrylate Eye Savers Lens pro- 
vides heavy impact protection. 

Lens is .080” thick, uvailable in clear 
or light, medium and dark green. 





For details, see your Authorized Eye Savers Supplier or write direct 


Quality Eye Protective Equipment 


523 a a - gar 


SPSPLIT-JOINT” _ “TUC-AWAY” =“ METHASPEC’ = LOW. COST. 





— Hin Se Se. 


WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., 


In Canada: Levitt-Safety Limited, Toronto 10, Montreal 26 


234 West Exchange St., PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 
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eye 


a SAVERS 


Made by the Leaders in Plastics 


FRSA 


1) OS 


Bas 





dy ‘MOLDED 
CURVED 
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READY 


to fight fire or save life 


LMOST any emergency that 
might occur in a diesel shop 
can be met with this emergency 
wagon developed by employees of 
the locomotive shops of the Read- 


ing Railroad at Reading. Pa. It 


is located centrally in the shops 
and can be pulled quickly to any 
location. 

Included on the wagon are ex- 
tinguishers for all types of fires, 
gas mask. first aid kit. ladder. 
wire cutters. life line. stretcher. 


fire blanket. and many other emer 


gency items. 


> 


Workmen demonstrate use of 
equipment for fighting fire in 
diesel oil, f£rease or elec tric al 
equipment. Right rear is a fold- 
ing stretcher which can also be 
used as a wheel chair. 


SSS Sh 


The fire blanket is so packed in 
its container that it is instantly 
available for use by pulling a 
cord, Each extinguisher is plainly 
marked to indicate type of fires for 
which it may be used. 


Po 
Reading employees check equip- 
ment and supplies on the emer- 
gency wagon. Fire extinguishment, 
rescue work and first-aid for the in- 
jured are contingencies for which 
they are trained and equipped. 
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Put Hexachlorophene protection in all your wash- 


rooms with Armour’s antiseptic hand soaps! 


The cause of many skin infections remains on your hands 
after you have washed them with ordinary soap! Ordinary 
soap will mot remove the skin bacteria that cause infection 
and dermatitis. But because Armour’s antiseptic hand soaps 
contain Hexachlorophene, they w#// remove harmful skin 
bacteria. 


Hexachlorophene is the first germicidal agent ever found 
that stays antiseptic in soap. Daily washing with these 
Armour soaps containing Hexachlorophene will remove up 
to 95°; of harmful skin bacteria! That's real protection for 
the people in your company and may add benefits in insur- 
ance and labor relations, too. 


So order Liquid Dial or powdered Formula #99 for your 
washrooms today! (You can order the powder form with 
either Borax or a vegetable scrubber added.) Request the 
samples and booklet offered at right and see for yourself 
how Hexachlorophene soap protects against dermatitis! 


Armour and Company + 1355 West 31st Street * Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Mail this coupon today 


Armour and Company «+ 1355 W. 31st St. * Chicago 9, Ill. 


Please send me a free sample of: 

[_] Formula #99 Powdered (with Borax, containing 
Hexachlorophene ) 

(} Formula #99 Powdered (with vegetable scrubber, containing 
Hexachlorophene ) 

(] Liquid Dial (containing Hexachlorophene ) 

[_] Booklet, “Formula #99 Antiseptic Hand Soaps for industry” 

_Title 


Name 


Firm 





Address 


City__ : Zone Stote__ 


N-6 
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PERSONALS 


New Ad Manager for 
NSC Publications 


Mrs. Consueta H. MILLER, ad- 
vertising and exhibit manager for 
the National Safety Council since 
1928, will retire June 30. 

Mrs. Miller has been responsible 
for advertising sales in three of 


National 


the Council’s magazines 


Vrs. C. H. Miller 


Safety News, Public Safety and 
Safety Education 
been in charge of exhibits for the 
National Safety Congress. 

A native of Kansas, Mrs. Miller 
held secretarial and personnel po- 
sitions with Sullivan Machinery 
Company before joining the Coun- 
cil staff in 1927. She has been 
active in the Chicago Women’s 
Advertising Club for many years, 
serving as president in 1938-39, 
She has also been active in Zonta 
International. Following her re- 
tirement, she plans to make het 
home in Atlanta, Ga., which is the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Jayne 
Garner. 

H. W. CHAMPLIN, a member of 
the Council’s Membership Depart 


and has also 


ment staff since 1948, succeeds 
Mrs. Miller as advertising and ex- 
hibit manager. As director of the 
Service Extension Division and 
formerly of the Membership Serv- 
ice Bureau, he has gained a broad 
understanding of the Council’s 
services and a wide acquaintance 
among the membership. 

Mr. Champlin was born in Chi- 
cago and received his degree of 
Bachelor of 
Administration from Northwestern 


Science in Business 


University. where he majored in 


H.W. Champlin 


advertising. During World War II 
he was stationed in the Caribbean 
area with the Weather Service of 
the United States Air Force. He 
resides with his wife and four chil- 
dren in Des Plaines, IIL. 

“Mrs. Miller’s 
Council have been indeed out- 
standing,” said Ned H. Dearborn, 
Council president. “Our magazine 


services to the 


advertising and exhibits program 
has shown steady and substantial 
growth under her direction. She 
has earned the respect not only of 
advertisers and exhibitors but of 
many others in the membership 
who have come to know her during 
her many years of service. 

“In naming Bill Champlin to 
the advertising and exhibit post,” 


SAFETY ENGINEER (ASSISTANT) 
Large eastern gas utility has vacancy for 
an engineer to assist its Safety Director. 
Some safety experience desirable. Reply 
giving age, education and work experi- 
ence. Address Box 438, National Safety 
News. 


Mr. Dearborn added, “we feel sure 
that this phase of the Council’s 
service to its membership and to 
the general public will continue to 
expand. Mr. Champlin’s educa- 
tional background and Council ex- 
perience will qualify him well to 
assume responsibility for this part 
of our operations.” 


Comyn C. Drake, formerly 
director of safety and training for 
The Oliver Corp., has been ap- 
pointed manager of safety and 
training for The Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., Chicago. 

For many years Mr. Drake was 
a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Safety 
Council and also served as editor 
of the section’s News Letter. 


Wilkenson to Head Army 
Safety in Far East 


Tuomas H. WILKENSON, safety 
director for the U. S. Army, 
Pacific, with headquarters at 
Honolulu, has been transferred to 
Japan to become safety director 
for the U. S. Army Forces, Far 
Fast. 

Mr. Wilkenson has been in gov- 
1942. He 
came to Pueblo. 
Colo., where he was safety direc- 
tor for the Pueblo Ordnance Depot. 
Previous to this assignment he 
served as safety engineer for the 
Pittsburgh Army Dis- 
trict. 

Commenting on Mr. Wilken- 
son’s accomplishments, the Hon- 
olulu Star-Bulletin said in part: 

“During his eight years as di- 
rector of the Army’s safety pro- 
gram here, the Army has estab- 
lished an enviable record in the 
field of accident prevention. 

“The Pacific Command, during 
the past four years, has won nine 
National Safety Council Awards 
of Honor, the highest attainable 
for safety. The local Army Com- 
mand has also been awarded six 
Department of the Army Awards 
of Merit and three Army special 
recognition awards. 

“During Mr. Wilkenson’s tech- 

To page 160 
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SAFETY LENS QUALITY IS NEVER A LUXURY 











So workers see better! Bal-SAFE indus- 
trial lenses are finished to the same 
critical standards as regular corrective 
lenses. 


Where visual correction is needed, 
there's extra safety in Bal-SAFE lenses 
professionally prescribed, ground to 
the worker's prescription. 
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Bausch & Lomb P-57 safety glass with absorptive Ray-Ban Bal-SAFE lenses. 


Get the extra safety 
in the extra quality 
of Bal-SAFE lenses 


Even at a premium price—would you trust the safekeeping of your eyesight 
to anything less than the safest? 


Competitively priced Bal-SAFE lenses are made from the finest optical 
glass, produced in the nation’s only exclusively optical glass plant. They are 
products of precise, scientific manufacturing steps—grinding, polishing, 
edging—tempered to a high, uniformly accurate degree of impact resistance. 
For the safety of your workers, Bausch & Lomb lens technologists keep their 
finger on production quality every step of the way. 

Be free of worry. Standardize on Bausch & Lomb safety eyewear—with 
the most dependable industrial lenses on the market today. Contact the 
representative in your area. 


Just mail this coupon with your 
business letterhead to get your free 
copy of “Complete Eye Protection.” 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
90330 Smith St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


5 
NCE ip 
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nical administration as safety di- 
rector, 1946-54. the United States 
Army. Pacific. has achieved a 76 
per cent reduction in the civilian 
injury rate, a 56 per cent reduc- 
tion in the military injury rate, a 
Hl per cent reduction in the mili- 
fatality 
cent reduction in the motor vehicle 


tary rate, and a 45 pet 
accident rate. There have been no 
civilian fatalities 
vehicle fatalities during the past 


and no motor 
four years.” 

During his service in Hawaii 
Mr. Wilkenson has been a leader 
in many safety and community ot 
ganizations. 


Appointment of Dr. Merle 
Bundy as Pittsburgh Works physi- 
cian for Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation has been announced 
by Dr. D. J. Lauer. J&L’s medical 
director. 

Dr. Bundy succeeds Dr. Carl W. 
Gatter. who has_ been appointed 
Assistant to the Medical Director 
for Special Health Projects. 

Widely known in Pittsburgh for 
his work in control 
for the Department of Public 
Health, Dr. Bundy is a recognized 


tuberculosis 


authority in preventive medicine. 


Rosert T, Danievs, industrial 
relations director of Fisher Body’s 
tank plant at Grand Blanc, Mich.. 
has been appointed director of 
safety for the Fisher Body Division 
of General Motors. He will direct 
the safety program for Fisher 
Body's eight stamping plants. 15 
assembly plants and nine plants 
engaged in tooling and research 
work. 

Mr. Fisher 
Body as a worker in the trim shop 
of its St. Louis, Mo., assembly 
plant in 1928. During World War 
II he served as a training and edu- 


Daniels joined 


cation supervisor in the Grand 
Blane tank plant. In 1945, he 
was promoted to supervisor of la- 
bor relations in the tank plant. At 
the end of the war, he 
ferred in the same capacity to the 


was trans- 


Hamilton, Ohio, fabricating plant. 
With the reactivation of the Grand 
Blanc tank plant in 1951, Mr. 
Daniels was appointed industrial 
relations director of the plant. 





Obituary 





H. W. RICHARDSON 


Death of Hakotp W. Ricarp- 
Veth- 
ods & Equipment, and one of the 


son, editor of Construction 


most active leaders in the construc- 
tion safety effort, was reported as 
this issue was going to press. He 
died of a heart attack on May 12, 


New York. He 


home in 

ct a 
“Rich” was a past general chair- 
man of the Construction Section of 
the National Safety 
at the 
member of the Industrial Confer- 


work 


for his noted magazine, he traveled 


Coun il and. 


time of his death. was a 


ence. In the course of his 
widely and devoted a large part of 
his time to safety in the construc- 
tion field, attending committee and 
association meetings as an active 
worker and as a speaker. His mag- 
azine devoted much space to his 
wrilings on safety. 

Mr. Richardson was a graduate 
of University of Colorado in 1925. 
degree 


later receiving his C. EF. 


from the same school. He was en- 
gineer and superintendent for the 
Bates & Rogers Construction Com- 


pany. Chicago, 1923-25; construc- 


tion editor of Engineering News 
Record 1928-16, and editor of Con- 
struction Methods & Equipment 
since 1916. 

He was co-author of the book. 
Bulldozers First, based on 
World A\ ar Il experiences in mili- 


tary construction. During the war. 


Come 


he was construction correspondent 
with the Army 
Engineers in Alaska, the Aleutians 
and the Western Pacific. 


Seabees and the 


Safety Session Set for 
AIEE Summer Meeting 


Safety in the handling of elec- 
tric power and electric equipment. 
will be the subject of four papers 
that will be presented Thursday. 
June 21, during the Summer and 
Pacific General Meeting of the 
American Institute of 
Engineers at the Hotel Biltmore. 


Klectrical 


Los Angeles. Two thousand engi- 
neers and scientists will attend the 
five-day meeting June 21-25. 
During the safety session. the 
following papers will be presented: 
“Placement of Protective 
Grounds for Linemen Safety,” by 
EK. J. Harrington and T. M. C. 
Martin, Power Ad- 


ministration. 


Bonneville 


“Grounding of Portable Electri- 
cal Equipment,” by H. H. Watson, 
General Electric Company, and 
LL. S. Inskip. Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. 

“Effect of Grounding on Acci- 
dent Experience in California In- 
by E. E. Carlton, State of 
California. 

“The Threshold of Perception 
F. Dalziel, Uni- 
of California. 


dustry.” 


Currents.” by C. 
versity 


If you have not often felt the 
joy of doing a kind act you have 
neglected much—and most of all, 
yourself, 


A. NIELEN 


\ man’s ideal, like his horizon. 
is constantly receding from him as 
he advances toward it. 

W. G. T. SHEDD 
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How Management Can Aid 
Employee Mental Health 


“The issue of mental health is 
no longer the sole problem of the 
reports Industrial 
of Tucson, Ariz., 


psychiatrist,” 
Psychology, Inc.., 
a psye hologic al research organiza- 
tion. “Company management must 
now recognize its responsibility by 
work 


whic h helps prevent mental break- 


providing a environment 
down. 


Based on reported diagnoses, 


there are more than 614 million 
cases of psychosis and neurosis in 
the United States today. It is 
further estimated that there is an 
equal number of cases of which 
there is no record. A conservative 
figure is that one out of every 20 
persons will at some time be a 
patient in a mental hospital. Busi- 
ness and industry. by definition. 
vet their share of these mentally 
disturbed persons. In_ addition. 
business and industry often create 
an environment which is more con- 


ducive to mental breakdown. than 
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the preservation of mental health. 

Here are three broad activities 
through which management can 
help to create a work environment 
conducive to mental health: 

1. Watch for characteristics of 
mental breakdown. 

Everyone has some of the symp- 
toms of emotional upset-—-aggres- 
sions, fears. changes in mood, 
anxieties, depressions. frustrations. 
obsessions. etc. Only when these 
symptoms become severe and pro- 
longed do they lead to mental ill- 
ness. In the psychotic patient, for 
example, the symptoms have 
reached a chronic severity, and the 
person has lost contact with reality 
(rarely will business see a true 
psychotic). 

The neurotic person still has 
“reality 
specific symptoms which indicate 


orientation.” but shows 


lack of personal or social adjust- 


ment. These may include: con- 


stant tiredness or fatigue. ab- 


fears or anxieties, con- 


stantly recurring ideas which do 


normal 


not have a rational basis, compul- 
sions (e.g. continuous hand wash- 
ing), recurring loss of emotional 
control, the alcoholic, excessive 
lying, continuous complaints, 
troublemaking. constant rule viola- 
tions, continuous requests for spe- 
cial consideration, stealing, flag- 
rant disregard for social standards. 

When such symptoms occur re- 
peatedly, the employee should be 
referred to the company physician, 
who will decide whether psychia- 
tric referral is necessary. At no 
time should company management 
or the personnel director attempt 
to diagnose or treat an employee 
where there is any suspicion of 
mental abnormality. 

The earlier such referrals are 
made, the better psychiatric prog- 
nosis for the case. The problem 
of mental illness should be handled 
on the same basis as physical sick- 
ness. not by methods which create 
shame or stigma. 

2. Be 


correctly matched to jobs. 


sure that employees are 


To page 167 
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Projected Magic 


(From page 78) 


have been produced and calling at- 
tention of their own other 
companies to the opportunity to 
do a public service and build good 
public relations through the pro- 
duction of safety films. 

One type of film for safety train- 
ing is within the budget limits of 
any safety man. It is the short, 
specific film strip without sound, 
made for the purpose of teaching 
safe practices on a job. A good 
amateur photographer can take the 
pictures. The actors are the men 
on the job. The scenario writer is 
the safety man who gets the help 
of supervisors and workers to fig- 
ure out what safe practices shall 
be shown and what pictures are 
required to show them. 

Twenty or 30 frames, well plan- 
ned and accompanied by discus- 
sion make a tool for teaching that 
cannot be surpassed by a Holly- 
wood production. The Industrial 
Training Department of the Na- 
tional Safety Council will gladly 
give advice and help in planning 
such a film. 

Finally a word should be said 
about some frequently asked ques- 
tions: (1) What about the advan- 
tages of slide films and motion 
picture films? (2) What about 
color as compared to black and 
white? (3) What about liv syn- 
chronization ? 

1. Slidefilms have had greater 
use in safety than motion picture 
films possibly because there are 
more of them. They are less ex- 
pensive. If the film is used in a 
class or training situation and is 
to be followed by discussion, a 
slidefilm can be held on the screen 
while the members of the group 
discuss any frame. Motion, how- 
ever, gives a feeling of reality that 
can’t always be achieved with still 
pictures. Other arguments are 
presented for one or the other 
medium. Perhaps the most reveal- 
ing fact is that when a film is 
made as a motion picture and also 
as a slidefilm, many people choose 
the motion picture and many will 


and 


select the slidefilm. It is also true 
that many people who have taken 
film and conference 
member the subject but do not re- 


member whether it was presented 


courses re- 


on slide film or in motion. 

\ good rule is never to use a 
slidefilm with a large audience or 
without discussion. When a film 
is to be used for entertainment or 
for influencing attitudes solely, a 
motion picture is always the 
choice. 

Color films are usually better 
received than black and white 
films if they are of equal quality 
in other respects. Color films are, 


however, more expensive to pro- 


duce and they are much more ex- 
pensive if several copies are to be 
made. This is because of the 
greater of color film stock 
and is a fact that cannot be es- 
caped. The cost difference is not 
as great between color and black 
and white in slide films as in a 


cost 


Sound movies are 
through this 


brought to 
mobile theater which 


employees of 
reaches 


motion film because a slidefilm 
only uses a few feet of film stock 
as compared to several hundred 
feet in a motion picture. 

In some films, of course, color 
is more important than in others. 
Where color is significant as in 
some industrial processes or in 
pictures of flowers or food or col- 
ored garments, color film, obvi- 
ously adds to the film’s usefulness. 

Synchronized sound is useful in 
the production of a dramatic film 
where dialogue is important. It 
is expensive and its use is limited 
to shots made on a sound stage. 
The ordinary industrial safety film 
is shot mainly “on location” and 
gains much of its value because 
of the realism that goes only with 
location shooting. When a film is 
made in synchronized sound there 
is always the danger that action 
and realism will be sacrificed for 
spoken words. The point to re- 
member is that a film is a picture 
story and that pictures of two 
people talking can become pretty 
dull. Good action with good “voice 

To page 167 
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states. 


Seaboard Air Line 
scattered groups in six 
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It Takes Foresight 
TO SAVE EYESIGHT 


Factory workers willwear eye-safety goggles to 
reduce permanent or temporary disfigurement 
when K-LENS-M Liquid Lens Cleaner and 
K-LENS-M Anti-Fogging Liquid are avail- 
able to eliminate the excuses that safety glasses 
are dirty, foggy, smeared or scratched. 
Encourage your employees to practice eye-safety 
by installing efficient and economical goggle 
cleaning units . . . the K-LENS-M Lens 
Cleaning and Anti-Fogging Station. 
This compact unit contains the K-LENS-M 
Lens Cleaning Liquid; K-LENS-M lint-free 
$ Soe, lens tissues, with sanitary tissue disposal space ; 
a ‘and the K-LENS-M Anti-Fogging attachment. 


K-LENS-M Use K-LENS-M in your eyesafety 
The Acknowledged Leader program and see the results. 


in the Lens-Cleaning Field Because rs ° 
K-LENS-M Liquid Lens Cleaner is the most effective and economical cleaner for both glass orm <3 —— ; 


_ 


and plastic. K-LENS-M Anti-Fogging Liquid keeps goggles and glasses free of fog for 
_ 


the entire workday. Safety Engineers endorse these K-LENS-M products and leading 
companies throughout the world use K-LENS-M. Send for FREE sample $e q 
on your company letterhead. ey 


THE WILKINS CO., INC. CORTLAND 1. N.Y. 


ADVANCE tubular steel Rolling Towers complete building 
maintenance and construction faster. better and safer — 
can be built up by one man to any height on the job. 

All braces in the ADVANCE scaffold line have self-con- 
tained Cam Locks which permit instantaneous and secure 
attachment to the panels in less time than it takes to think 
about it. No bolts, nuts, clamps, tools or other time consuming 
methods of attachment are needed. Panels stack easily, one 
atop the other. with patented trigger action Stack Locks. 
Ladders are designed for side mounting on the panel girts 
—merely hook on and stack together. Brake-type casters 
protect floors and permit ease of movement. 


Substantial savings in time and manpower are possible 
through the use of ADVANCE scaffolding for any mainten- 
ance or construction job. With proper care, it will last 
indefinitely—continue to realize savings in dollars, long 
after the original cost is forgotten 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ADVANCE SCAFFOLD DIV. 


BEAVER ART METAL CORP. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. | 


eresesee? AND *#2 8 8 @ #8 
MATHEWS CONVEYER CO. WEST COAST 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA, 
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Wire from Washington 


(From page 16) 


the heading “Federal Government's 
Role in the Field of 
Safety,” there were six 
mendations, 


Aviation 
recom- 
based in part upon 
that the 


aviation 


the expressed concept 
advancement of safety 
should continue to be regarded as 
a cooperative effort of Government 
industry. with the 
Government's paramount 


and Federal 
objec- 
tive being to assure the highest 
practicable degree of safety in 
civil aviation. (2) Under the 
heading “Control and Coordina- 
tion of Search and Rescue.” 
recommended that the policy of 
the United States should be to 
provide a basic network of search 
and rescue facilities in the country. 
to serve both civil 


it Was 


and military 
aviation, and to use and encourage 
the development of available state 
and local search and rescue facil- 
ities. (3) Under the heading “Fed- 
eral-State-Local Relationships.” the 
suggested policy was for recogni- 
tion of the complete federal pre- 
emption of the field of air safety 
regulations, and for state safety 
enforcement actions to deal with 
violations in actual piloting or 
navigation of small private air- 
craft. 

S. 2647 (McCarran), a bill to 
rewrite the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, underwent substantial ini- 
tial hearings, with some 33 wit- 
nesses over an 8 day period. Addi- 
tional hearings were scheduled. 
and not unlikely 
into early June. 


would extend 

The proposed amendment by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to the 
Civil Air Regulations, through 
Draft Release 53-25 which would 
require the installation of high 
intensity, anti-collision lights on 
all aircraft weighing over 12.500 
pounds, has heen under discus- 
sion with various industry groups. 
The original date proposed for the 
installations was September 30. 
1954, but it now appears likely 
that this effective date will be 
deferred until sometime in 1955, 
at the earliest, in order to provide 


time for improvements on 


light installations. 
Marine Safety 


Considerable legislative action 
has taken place in the area of 
marine safety. The Senate passed 
S. 2818 (Bricker), a bill intro- 
duced at the request of the United 
States Department of the Treas- 
ury. to require biennial inspections 


by the Coast Guard of the hulls 
and boilers of cargo vessels, in- 
stead of the annual inspections 
The 


subcommittee on Water Transpor- 


required by existing law. 
tation, of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
held 602 


(Tobey). concerning loading, stor- 


also hearings on 5, 
ing and securing of bulk cargoes, 
and on S. 2072 (Purtell) to re- 
quire annual inspections and cer- 
tifications by the Coast Guard of 
small passenger-carrying vessels. 
The House Committee on Inter- 
To page 166 





Quotable Quotes 


. . . From DR. J. L. ROSENSTEIN 


Remember that an executive-subordinate interview is based 
on something that happened in the past. The biography or 
history of the relations between two persons decides whether 


the meeting will begin with confidence or mistrust. 


Remember that the employee cannot step up the ladder and 
demand attention, but that the executive can step down and 


give it. 


A criticizing or disciplinary interview in industry is pri- 
marily a teaching situation and should be treated as such. The 
time and manner must be suited to the person, not the mistake. 


Mistakes are only symptoms of something wrong. Do not 
waste time correcting symptoms. Spend your time eliminating 
the causes which, if permitted to remain, will continue forever 
to cause the same mistakes to be made. 


Never deal with a situation while disturbed emotionally. 
Wait till you cool off, then don’t delay. Handle it immediately 


after you are calm. 


Have your criticizing or disciplinary situations been teach- 
ing interviews or merely meetings in which you “had to get 
something off your chest or ‘bust’?” Some parents spank chil- 
dren to relieve their own feelings rather than to teach. 


Dr. J. 





L. Rosenstein is Industrial Psychologist, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla., and formerly Professor in the Department of Man- 
agement at Loyola University, Chicago. 
One Day Course in Human Relations for Supervisors. 


These excerpts are from his 
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FOLD-A-WAY" Scaffold, two 
speeds work on typical maintenance job. Inset: New type 


Aluminum sections high, 


This Aluminum Scaffold 
Opens Like A Book 


ONE OF THE MOST remarkable scaffolding de- 
velopments of recent years is the ‘‘Fold-A-Way’’* 
Aluminum Scaffold, designed with a folding base 
section that one man can erect in less than 
60 seconds. It is approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


**Fold-A-Way” end frames swing open sideways 
(like the pages of a book) while the 7’-high base 
unit is in a standing position, making an easily- 
managed swing of about 90 degrees, while the 
operator stands inside base area. 


Made of 61S-T6 aluminum alloy with 2” O. D. 
tubes for major members, the ‘‘Fold-A-Way”’ 
Scaffold features 5” aluminum, rubbertired caster 
wheels. New Extension Legs permit height adjust- 
ments up to 24”. Base section dimensions are 
4'6" x 6’, and height is 7’, including casters. Inter- 
mediate sections are 6’ high, while the half section 


Sections fold into a 
compact 6'/,"' package 
Requires no skill or 
overhead balancing 


. 
. j 
5 | 
~ 
yy 


~ 


End frames swing out- 
ward like pages of a 
book. Entire base sec- 


tion is free standing 
during erection 


built-in'’ Extension Leg gives safe, positive adjustments 
without lifting Scaffold. Two quick turns give I"' of ad- 
justment 


FOR GREATER SAFETY... EFFICIENCY...ECONOMY 
(Geom! tye ]Datent GScarrouvine co., inc. 
"Sane i 


——{SCAPFOLDING 
38-21 12th Street Dept. NSN, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
6931 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
Branches in all principal citles 


em 
and folding guard rail section are each 42” high. 2 
Write for Bulletin ASF-1. *Trade Mark iV] 
y 
Workman is constantly 
within the bese area of 


the scaffold. No loose 
parts 


DEPENDABLE DRESSINGS 


for FIRST AID, for EMERGENCY 
for DISASTER, for DEFENSE 


With a distinguished record of use by the medical 


ALUMINUM SECTIONAL 
LADDER SCAFFOLDS 





Erected from ladder frames 
of three heights, these 24 
wide Aluminum Ladder Scaf 
folds are available in spans 
of 6 ft 8 ft., or 10 ft 
Approved by UI 


Sas 





48" 
ot 
4 2 ww c 
36" 
wh 
.*) 6 \n c 


services of the Armed Forces, by other governmental 


agencies, by hospitals, by emergency and disaster 


: we ‘ : %: 
units, by industrial clinics and first-aid stations . . . We. 


VASELINE STERILE PETROLATUM 


THAOE ween & 
. 


have been adopted by surgeons as standard pro- 
cedure, by nurses as preferred matériel, by profes- 
sionally-trained aid personnel as the compact, ready- 


made, ready-to-apply dressing of their choice. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons’d 


Professional Products Division + New York 4, N. Y. 


Specify these superior dressings in 
the foil-envelopes to your supplier. 


VASELINE ts THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


OF THE CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS‘D 
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PIASECKI HOOKS ON TO 
SAFETY WITH LAUGHLIN 


From Thule to Tahiti versatile Piasecki 
helicopters are building a new tradition of 
usefulness and dependability. It’s the kind of 
service where equipment has to be right—all 
the time. That’s why Piasecki looked to 
Laughlin as the logical source for the swivel 
safety hooks used on the end of lifting and 
rescue cables in both rescue and workhorse 
helicopters. 


These Duronze #3 safety hooks are non- 
sparking, have silicon bronze spring, bolt and 
latch, provide 90,000 Ibs. ultimate tensile 
strength/sq. in. and are available from stock. 
Because the latch locks the load, it can’t jolt 
off accidentally. 


More and more safety- and economy-minded manufacturers are 
learning that Laughlin is their best source for quality drop forged 
fittings for wire rope and chain. Over 1500 types and sizes 
immediately available from stock make ordering easy. 


Why not ask your supplier salesman to show you how Laughlin 
products can help in your business? Or write for new Catalog 
No. 155. 


For Safety's Sake say 


LAUGHLIN THE FULL LINE OF WIRE ROPE 
AND CHAIN FITTINGS 


The Thomas Laughlin Company, 63 Fore St., Portland, Maine 


Wire from Washington 
From page 164 


state and Foreign Commerce held 
hearings on H.R. 6004 (McCor- 
mack) which would require the 
installation of an automatic call 
selector on cargo ships carrying 
less than two radio operators. The 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and the Department of the 
Navy have recommended against 
the enactment of this bill in its 
present form. 

The Coast Guard issued regula- 
tions concerning the transportation 
of military explosives on board 
domestic and foreign vessels, which 
apply in lieu of the requirements 
governing commercial shipments 
of explosives. The Coast Guard 
regards the changes in the regula- 
tions as being, for the most part. 
of an editorial nature or involving 
relaxations found possible through 
experience and practice in the 
loading and handling of military 
explosives. The new regulations 
add safety requirements regarding 
the stowage of explosives adjacent 
to personal and household effects 
and mail. 


Government Operutions 


S. 3088 (Saltonstall), a bill to 
establish a Federal Safety Division 
in the United States Department 
of Labor, under the direction of a 
full-time director, has gained an 
additional co-sponsor, Senator 
Bridges. 


Farm Safety 


The President of the United 
States issued a proclamation call- 
ing upon the nation to observe 
the week beginning July 25, 1954, 
as National Farm Safety Week, 
and requested all persons and or- 
ganizations interested in farm life 
and welfare to join in a campaign 
to free as many farm homes as 
possible from the tragedies and 
losses caused by needless accidents. 


When your neighbor loses his 
job, that’s a recession; when you 
lose your own job, that’s a de- 
pression. 


It’s always a good idea to keep 
your words soft and sweet, because 
you never know when you will 
have to eat them. 
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Projected Magic 
From page 162 


over” is usually preferable. 

Finally, it should be emphasized 
again that a safety film is a device 
intended to do a specific job. The 
film should be selected and used 
with a single eye to how well it 
does that job. 

When a group of people place 
themselves at our disposal for an 
hour of entertainment or instruc- 
tion we owe them our very best 
effort in making profitable use of 
their time. 


Employee Mental Health 


From page 161 


This is accomplished by use of 
psychological testing techniques, 
combined with the interview. The 
interviewer should be aware of the 
recent developments in non-direc- 
tive interviewing, and should 
watch for any gross deviations in 
the applicant as described above. 
lf a trained personnel technician 
is in the company or a psychologi- 
cal consultant is used, tests of per- 
sonality, such as the Rorschach 
and TAT, can be administered to 
applicants. One program that can 
be used by all companies, regard- 
less of size, is aptitude testing. 

Mental health is maintained by 
placing employees on jobs for 
which they are well-qualified or 
best-qualified. Placing an employee 
on a job for which he is psycho- 
logically under-qualified leads to 
frustration and various other types 
of stress which disturb his mental 
equilibrium. 

The over-qualified employee is 
in an equally bad a position, in 
that he has too much potential for 
the job to absorb, and this loss of 
challenge eventually breaks him 


Watch shipping 
accidents end 
and inflated in- 
surance costs come 
down fast when you 
install ALGRiP Abrasive 
Rolled Steel Floor Plate 
wherever footing is treacherous 

ALGRIP gives sure protection against slips and falls, because 
each square foot of its tough, lightweight steel plate is impregnated 
with hundreds of tiny abrasive particles to a controlled depth of pene- 
tration, providing a rugged surface that stays non-slip—even on steep 
inclines! ALGRIP’s “grinding-wheel™ grain will never become smooth 
because hard wear only exposes new gripping particles .. . a safety bonus 
exclusive with ALGRIP 

Let ALGRIP stop slipping accidents in your plant once and for all. It will 
pay for itself in savings on insurance premiums. Mail this handy coupon 
today for full details without cost or obligation. 


Note depth 
and uniformity 


of abrasive 


down mentally. An applicant who 


— Underwriters’ Labora- 
is in good mental health on entry 


A.W. ALGRIP 
Abrasive Rolled Steel Floor Plate 


: tories approved 
into a company can break down. 


under the stress of job misplace- 
ment. 


for safety 


3. Employees must receive recog- 
nition and status. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


Employee morale and motiva- 
tional studies have shown that fac- 


Please send Booklet AL-!2 for full details on ending accidents and big insurance premiums 


tors such as job security, type of 
R with ALGRIP. 


work, recognition, known status 


in the company are basic employee 
drives—in fact, rank above salary. 
Psychological techniques are avail- 
able to companies for carrying out 
systematic and objective programs 


NAME TITLE 





ADDRESS. 
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1 -byters 


KARBALOY’ 


- «PUTS OUT MORE FIRE FASTER with 
LESS LIQUID and PREVENTS FLASHBACK! 


This raging inferno, with flames 
shooting 20 feet in the air, is an 
Underwriters’ test fire in @ 100 
square feet pine panel. 


INSTANT’S 


KARBALOY LOADED STREAM is 
aimed at fire. The roaring blaze 


When fire is highest, 


was killed in record time .- - 11 


short seconds! 





Sl) a 
La 


*Exclusive Chemical Liquid . . . 
available only in Fyr-Fyter Loaded 
Stream INSTANT Extinguishers. 


= 

This test fire is conclusive proof of 
Instant superiority! Karbaloy, the ex- 
tinguishing liquid developed by engi- 
neers now prominent in atomic re- 
search, killed the fire in one-third time 
required by ordinary extinguishers . . . 
and only two quarts of liquid was 
used! Karbaloy also fireproofs as it 
extinguishes .. . preventing flashback 
or fires in rubber and other combus- 
tible materials that start up again after 
being put out by ordinary chemicals. 

Fyr-Fyter Instants are designed to 
stop the most prevalent fires in wood, 
rubber, fabrics and cther general 
combustibles. They require no re- 
charging, except after use, and need 
no protection from freezing. The long- 
range Loaded Stream can be dis- 
charged at a safe distance of 45 to 
60 feet to fight flames that cannot be 
approached at close range. No other 
extinguisher provides the combina- 
tion of advantages found in Fyr-Fyter 
Instant Extinguishers ! 


Write for details today! 


TEAR OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Send full deta 
4 Instant Extinguisher 


DEPT. 20 


Llit-Ve /a 


Is on Fyr-Fyter 


Send a Fyr-Fyter Representative 
Let's talk it over. No obligation 


fyter Co. 


221 CRANE STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Boston, Philadelphic, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





to achieve these goals. These in- 
clude merit rating, with particular 
stress on the supervisor's review 
“ ith Pat h employee of his progress 
every six months: and morale 
surveys. which provide an index 
of employee attitude toward his 
job and the company. Such pro- 
grams help to maintain the indivi- 
health, of the 


well-qualified employee. Such pro- 


dual mental even 


grams also indicate — incipient 


trouble areas in the employee 


group before these 


break into full-blown neuroses. 


symptoms 


President's Conference 


From page 64 


help in’ safeguarding 


providing 
work 


and that wide use be made 


their conditions and prae- 


tices; 
of a guide to such programs. 
already prepared by the Commit- 
tee. 

suggested 


Action Program 


Comments and 
changes in the 
recommendations will be received 
for 30 days after the close of the 
Conference, after which the pro- 
gram and all other papers of the 
Conference will be published. 

In his keynote address, Secre- 


James P. Mitchell 


cited the serious challenge of the 


tary of Labor 
over-all occupational accident rec- 
ord, but he emphasized the acute 
problems in the fields of small 
business and public employment. 

“You who are here have demon- 
interest and activity 


strated your 


in safety.” the Secretary declared. 


-* As 


communities, you can help reach 


citizens of your states and 
those who do not come to safety 
meetings. You can be a catalytic 
agent in your home towns to bring 
safety to those work places where 
inadequate attention is being given 
to this need.” 


The call 


ference 


to order of the Con- 
made by 
Arthur 
delivered the 


sessions was 
Undersecretary of Labor 


Larson, who also 
final address of the three-day meet- 
ing, “Challenge to Action.” 

In the first workshop session, 
“Saving Lives with Facts and 
Figures,” the moderator was Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Chairman of the 
Committee on Accident 
Analysis and Use. The story for 
small business was presented by 


R. H. Ferguson, Assistant Director 


Statistics, and 


Records, 
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of Industrial Relations for Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., and Lea P. Warner, 
Ir., safety engineer for the Warner 
Company. George A. Savlor. dis- 
trict engineer for Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Company. was 
the insurance representative and 
M. I. Gershenson. chief of Calli- 
fornia s Division of ost Statis- 
tics and Research. told of the Cali- 
lornia program. 

In the second workshop, “Step- 
ping p Safety Services.” the 
moderator was John V. Grimaldi. 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, and chairman 
of the Committee on Governmental 
Safety Services to Industry. Par- 
ticipants were Edwin C. Barringer. 
executive vice president of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel, 
and Arthur A. Farrell. director 
of Industrial Safety Service, New 
York Department of Labor. 

Paul E. Gurske. director of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. and 
chairman of the Coordinating 
Committee of the Conference. pre- 
sided at the panel on “Reaching 
Small Business by Community 
Action.” described by many dele- 
gates as one of the most valuable 
sessions of the Conference. The 
moderator was D. EF. Mumford. 
manager of safety for the New 
York Central System. and chair- 
man of the Committee on Com- 
munity Occupational Safety Pro- 
grams. Participants were James 
K. Williams. manager of the 
Safety Council of Western Massa- 
chusetts, Springfield: Sherman L. 
Hodges, manager of safety cam- 
paigns, Division of Safety and Hy- 
o1ene. Industrial ( ommission of 
Ohio: Dr. K. Frances Scott. asso- 
ciate professor of hygiene. Smith 
College: Victor G. Reuther. ad- 
ministrative assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. and Gordon P. St 
Clair, president of Medical Supply 
Company. Rockford, III 

Vincent P. Ahearn. executive 
director of the Conference, pre- 
sided at the panel on “Public Serv- 
ice Need Not Lag in Safety.” at 
which the moderator was Robert 
LL. Jenkins. chief of the safety divi- 
sion of the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. and chairman of the 
Committee on Public Employee 
Safety. Participants were A. 
George Fish, safety officer of the 
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LIFTING ZONE 


vy, 


oer! 


use 


Herc-Alloy 
here... 


greater safety 
here... 





SLING CHAINS 


HERC-ALLOY 


Sling Chains are 
made-up to order, 
are individually 
tested, registered J 


Ci 


HOISTS AND CHAIN 


Hundreds of plants like the one shown above” are 
using Herc-Alloy Sling Chains. Greater safety is their 
big reason for doing it. But there are other factors 
too. Herc-Alloy is economical because of its long serv- 
ice life. Then too, the use of alloy steel permits a 
weight reduction that helps prevent worker fatigue. 
These advantages are worth thinking about. Those 
who do consider them seriously generally adopt safe 
Herc- a ~—* nage for their — 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK. CHICAGO. CLEVELAND 


in Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 





PROTECTION —- WHERE ACCIDENTS BEGIN 


BULLARD-BURNHAM SAFETY HOOKS 


Anti-friction 
load washer 


Locking groove 


« 





Duronze 
rust-proof 
Locking pin 


At last a 100% safe hook for every 
type of equipment; utility and chain 
hoists, horizontal tuggers, come-a- 
longs, cranes, block and tackle or 
snatch blocks. Safety gate automati- 
cally locks closed and cannot be dis 
engaged accidentally. A touch of the 
finger releases the lock to open gate. 
If the hook is sprung, even ' inch, 
gate will swing free, warning work- 
ers. All hooks used are standard 
drop forged hooks with B & B safety 
gates of non-corrosive brass. Sizes 
available #2 through #16A. Return 
spring on gate is available at addi- 
tional cost. Write for descriptive 
circular 

E. D. BULLARD CO. 

SINCE 186986 

SAFETY HOOK DIVISION 

275 EIGHTH STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 


With 
gate 
open 
hook’s 
throat 
is 
entirely 
free 


EVERYTHING 


BULLARD 


IN SAeeTY. 


T. MM, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| 


City of San Diego, Calif.; Alfred 
C. Blackman, chief, Division of In- 
dustrial Safety of California; Ray- 
mond J. Faust, executive assistant 
secretary of the American Water 
Works Association, and William 
G. Marks. chief, Division of Safety 
Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, representing the Federal 
Safety Council. 

Cyril Ainsworth, member of the 
Coordinating Committee and as- 
sistant secretary of the American 
Standards Association, presided at 
the final session and presented the 
Action Program. 

Other Conference committee 
chairmen not previously mentioned 
were Dr. William P. Yant, director 
of research for the Mine Safety 
Stennett. 
manager, Division of Accident and 


Appliances Co., J. C. 


Fire Prevention, National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies, and Prof. William M. Cox 
Jr., acting director of the School 
of Industrial Engineering, Georgia 
School of Technology. 


Public Interest Awards 
Announced by NSC 


RECIPIENTS of its 1953 Public 
Interest Award, the non-competi- 
tive award made annually to pub- 
lic information media for excep- 
tional service to safety, have been 
announced by the National Safety 
Council. 

The 1953 award went to 28 
daily and eight weekly newspapers, 

2 radio and 17 television stations, 
two radio ne pat 13 general cir- 
culation and 27 specialized maga- 
zines, 32 advertisers, and 14 out- 
door advertising companies. 

“One of the most heartening de- 
velopments in the fight against ac- 
cidents is the increasing leadership 
being displayed by public infor- 
mation media,” said Ned H. Dear- 
born, president of the Council. 
“Nominations for these awards re- 
veal more and more acceptance by 
mass communication media of 
helping to 
solve one of the great social prob- 
lems of our time. Their initiative 
and skill are spearheading the pub- 


their responsibility in 


lic information effort and _ really 
giving safety a voice that can be 
heard.” 

Judges of the award were Frank 
Ahligren, editor, Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal; Hugh Curtis, 
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editor, Better Homes & Gardens; 
Norman Damon, vice-president, 
Automotive Safety Foundation; 
Arthur F. Harre, manager, Radio 
Station WLS, Chicago; Wesley I. 
Nunn, advertising manager, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Ind.); Dr. 
Kenneth E. Olson, dean of the 
Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University: Robert 
K. Richards, administrative vice- 
president, National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
and Miss Judith Waller, director 
of education and public affairs, 
Chicago office of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Plan the Environment 
From page 31 


and vibration. Extremes of any 
of the factors will result in dis- 
comfort and lowered efficiency as 
well as the discontent of em- 
ployees. For each of these vari- 
ables there are reasonably well- 
defined ranges of comfort and 
discomfort. 

A summary of the various 
stimuli influencing worker comfort 
and safety in terms of desirable 
and maximum values is presented 
in Table 1. The highest degree of 
comfort would be achieved by con- 
forming to the comments listed in 
the “desirable” column. Discom- 
fort might be expected to arise if 
the maximum values given in the 
last column are exceeded. 

The values indicated in the table 
cannot always be considered as 
rigid standards because of the in- 
terdependence of one variable with 
others. 


Accident Repeaters 


Since design factors can remove 
only certain types of accident- 
inducing situations, it is also 
necessary to approach the problem 
from the point of view of deficien- 
cies inherent in the operator. 

Studies of accident repeaters in- 
volve: (a) the determination of 
whether there are important dif- 
ferences between individuals in 
their accident liabilities, and (b) 
if differences do exist, devising 
methods for detecting those indi- 
viduals who are especially liable 
to accidents. 

Individuals having repeated ac- 
cidents are often impulsive, ag- 
gressive, and resentful of their 
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falling 


FOR A FAULTY FLOOR POLISH? 


A good floor polish has 2 main functions. It has to protect 
your floors. And it has to protect the people who walk on them. 


LEGGE Polishes start with Safety. Their co-efficient of friction goes 
up to 75% beyond Underwriters Laboratories’ requirements for slip- 
resistance. That means the danger of slip-falls—and the liability suits 
which follow—are practically nil. One large institution* which formerly 
averaged 8 falls a month reports no accidents in a year since changing to 


LEGGE. 


LEGGE POLISHES WON'T BE “WALKED OFF"’ 


Repeated tests show LEGGE Polishes stay on the floor for months 
without the need for stripping. This added protection assures you of 
gleaming floors that look better, last longer and cost you far Jess to main- 


tain. 


BEWARE OF CURE-ALLS 


No single polish can answer the needs of 
every floor. LEGGE formulates a large variety 
of polishes, each suitable for a specific type 


—or condition—of floor. 


A LecsE Safety 


Engineer will gladly examine your floors and recom- 
mend the proper products. No cost for this service. 
No obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


ALTER G. LEGGE co,, Inc. 


Dept. N-6, 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal cities. In 
Toronto—J. W. Turner 
Co. 


*name on request. 


Walter G. Legge Company, Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
0 Send me your FREE booklet, ‘‘Mr. Higby Leorned 
about Floor Safety . . . the hord wayl"’ 


(0 Have a LEGGE Sofety Engineer call to examine my 
floors. No charge or obligation to me. 


Dept. N-6 


Name 
Firm 
Street 
City. 





superiors. Such persons also are 
frequently known to various social 
Safety agencies and polic c courts, 
Economy 
Dependability 
f In the development of physical 
Long Li e standards for selection. there has 


been disagreement not only as to 





Physical Standards 


whether they should be more strict 


or more lenient but also as to the 


M D : functions to be measured and the 

F t y A tests to be used. Those who argue 
with A LO R ae ps 

or greater leniency point to the 

lack of relationship between the 


the on ly com plete line of findings on the physical examina- 


tions and accidents. 


= L HA] N The view presented here is that 
these questions can be answered 
only if: (1) the physical standards 


and tests are functionally related 


b e [ a U S e cee to the requirements of the job, and 


(2) the tests measure these func- 


7 : tions accurately and consistently. 
@ Taylor Made Alloy Steel Chain .e.. are reliable. and are evaluated 
has twice the tensile strength against some objective criterion 
ee - . . iency. ie. are valid. After 
(125,000 Ibs. P.S.I.) of wrought iron ol profi —ss oe ilid \fter 
; determining what a man is ex- 
i 
chain (48,000 Ibs. P.S.I.)! pected to see and hear or what 
stresses he may encounter, the 
@ This famous nationally adver- Various tests in the physical exami- 
, — nation ca » directe é 
tised chain is heat-treated—never “sega Scars be directed toward 

ane these requirements, 
requires annealing! Few systematic attempts have 
heen made to integrate physical 
@ It has tremendous resistance to standards with the requirements 
. f the j aviati *X- 
shock, grain-growth and work- of the job. In a sation, for ex 
, ample, tests for hearing have been 
hardness at all temperatures! given in quiet rooms where a 
pilot's ability to hear the required 
@ All slings are furnished with amaz- signals or speech in the presence 

: _ f aircraft noise may ay 
ing new Taylor Made Alloy ~ alta or may not 
: be appraised. 

> ~< ' “I 

Steel Tayco dooks! In the case of older. more ex- 
perienced pilots, some leniency 
@ Rings, joiner links and other sling should be permitted. This is par- 


: . ticularly true since those with 
attachments are of the same analysis, 


hearing losses have more normal 
y 


heat-treated alloy steel as the chain, hearing in the presence of noise 
on the aircraft. Older pilots with 
S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., Hammond, Ind. hearing losses therefore should be 
tested in simulated aircraft noise. 
If the hearing losses do not inter- 
fere with intelligibility of normal 


Send coupon i conversation. safety would not be 
i co ro ised, 
=. Hen fiiiter mpromi 


The initial step in a successful 





selection program involves a pre- 
Sy ap eager cise description of each job as it 
. ° aytor om °. . 
relates to the requirements and 


Dept. 7 Hammond, Indiana fw 
Rush free copy of Booklet No. 12C giving abilities of the workers. In more 
all the facts and specifications on Taylor ‘ ; aie 
Made Alloy Steel Chain! complex jobs it is not sufficient 
A GREAT NAME IN ; 
am F merely to catalogue the various 
since ae movements and tasks expected of 


Address the operator, but more particularly 


~ 
be 
Nn 
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the sense of timing and the ability 
to understand subtle cues, to make 
judgments, and to anticipate future 
situations should be investigated. 
The ability to maintain emotional 
control under operating conditions 
must be evaluated. 

Significant information can be 
obtained from recorded materials, 
such as training manuals and per- 
sonnel files. interviews with those 
who possess an intimate knowledge 
of the job, analysis of direct ex- 
perience by sampling methods, 
and objective techniques, such as 
wire recorders and motion-picture 
photography. 

In order to arrive at a_well- 
rounded evaluation of an appli- 
cant’s psychological makeup, ap- 
praisals of proficiency on several 
traits should be made. This in- 
volves development ol a group or 
battery of tests based on accurate 
job descriptions, and a valid suc- 
cess-failure criterion. 

Numerous statistical techniques 
are available for obtaining the 
hest possible groupings of such 
tests in order to arrive at an over- 
all evaluation of a candidate. The 
various tests of a battery often 
show a low intercorrelation and 
are assigned different weights 
based on an empirical analysis. 
An ideal battery should predict 
the success of most applicants 
above a combined critical score 


and the failure of those below it. 


Results of Aging 


Since physical fitness and sen- 
sory functions deteriorate as a 
man grows older, a fair estimate 
of his capacities and abilities at 
any given period will depend on 
a knowledge of the amount of 
deterioration that normally can be 
expected at that time. Although 
compensatory changes of method 
may appear with age, the difficulty 
of dealing with new and complex 
information rapidly militates 
against older persons from com- 
paratively early ages. 

These changes may vary greatly 
from one person to another in both 
nature and extent. but even minor 
deteriorations in many of the psy- 
chological and physiological func- 
tions may interact to produce a 
significant loss in over-all efh- 
ciency. 


Although all the sense organs 
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With Duo-Washfountains—just a touch 
of the foot-pedal turns the water supply 
on and off. No waste, bowl is self- 
flushing—water can be tempered as 
desired. 


Washrooms for both plant and office 
employees at Standard Pressed Steel Co. are provided with 
sanitary Bradleys. 


These include the large 54-in. Stainless Steel Washfountains 
that serve up to 10 persons simultaneously in plant washrooms 
in various locations—and the DUO-Washfountains located in 
office personnel washrooms, each to serve one or two persons. 


Both have central sprayhead to eliminate faucets, faucet con- 
tacts and maintenance. Both have self-flushing bowls to pre- 
vent collection of contaminating dirty water. Both are easily 
cleaned for utmost in sanitation. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. * 2237 W. Michigan St. * Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


.,, MPIRADL EV. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesolers 





NEW SMALL PATTERNS 


ae 
= 


209-5L compact 
oblique cutting plier 


en 


307-S'AL extremely 
slim long nose plier 


[== 


204-61 transverse 
end cutting plier 


_ 
317-5L chain 

nose plier 

Ask to see the 
complete new line. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard 
Electric Corp., 

New York 


To = PEFD 
YOUR PRODUCTION 


You just can’t beat Klein pliers for 
smooth, easy operation—for steady 
dependability whatever your pro- 
duction job. That’s because Kleins 
are quality made of finest tool steel, 
precision fitted—individually tested. 
Handles fit the hand to perfection— 
knives shear through toughest wire 
with ease. 

And now the Klein plier selection is 
bigger than ever—in standard size 
patterns—in new compact patterns 
specially designed for intricate wiring 
and cutting in confined space. Avail- 
able with or without a flexible steel 


leaf spring. 


Write for your free 
copy of the Klein 
Pocket Tool Guide. 
Contains informa- 
tion on all types of 
Klein Quality Pliers. 


of the body show a loss of sensi- 
livity with age, important changes 
occur in vision. Visual functions, 
such as accommodation, acuity, 
depth perception, and dark adapta- 
tion are known to be influenced 
adversely by the aging process. 

These changes, however, are of 
less significance than is frequently 
supposed and hardly great enough 
to impair performance, even for a 
pilot, until he reaches the age of 
50 or over. The loss in auditory 
sensitivity occurring with age is 
rarely sufficient to create an opera- 
tional hazard. 

Insofar as mental ability is con- 
cerned, there are definite changes 
in such functions as ability to 
learn, memory, reasoning and 
judgment, especially in relation to 
speed or ability to deal with com- 
plex factors within given units of 
time. 

Compensation takes place for 
every deviation, however, and if 
certain capabilities diminish others 
are enhanced. Thus, if a fairly pro- 
found decline sometimes occurs. 
compensation and changes in 
method often result, so that final 
achievement changes _ relatively 
little or at times may even increase. 
In regard to undertaking new tasks 
or duties, various studies show 
that attitude and motivation are 
often as important in the end re- 
sult as deterioration in innate 
capacities. 


Industrial Health 
From page 154 


harmful because this is the range 
in which the ear drum is ruptured 
and the structure of the middle ear 
is mechanically damaged. At a 
level of about 140 decibels, there 
is a definite and acute pain in the 
ear, but the damage is not per- 
manent if the exposure is not more 
than a minute or so. 

Other signs and symptoms, such 
as interference with speech and 
discomfort of the ear are also not 
accurate indicators of impairment 
because the damage is always a 
function of the length of exposure. 
There are no really accurate cri- 
teria for damage from exposure to 
noise over a long time but, be- 


cause some standard for engineer- 
ing design in noise control must be 
produced now, a number of groups 


SRK LE INS 


ut 
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have adopted rather arbitrary 
damage risk standards to be used 
until more accurate criteria can 
be stated. 

The United States Air Force has 
set up a damage risk criteria which 
shows sound pressure levels of ap- 
proximately 95 decibels for all oc- 
tave bands above 300 cycles per 
second and rising to approximately 
110 decibels at the lowest audible 
frequency band. For pure tones 
the sound level which can be tol- 
erated is about 10 decibels lower 
than indicated by these octave 
band levels. If people are working 
for long periods exposed to levels 

high as these or higher, they 
should wear some form of ear 
protection. 

It is generally recognized that 
ear plugs give a maximum noise 
reduction of 30 to 35 decibels. 
This is not because of the failure 
of the device but because of noise 
leaks through the human body. At 
low frequencies, below 200 or 300 
cycles per second, the plug vi- 
brates as a whole due to the elas- 
ticity of the skin and the maximum 
noise reduction theoretically at- 
tainable is about 28 decibels. At 
the higher frequencies, the noise 
is transmitted by the bones of the 
skull and the maximum theoreti- 
cally possible noise reduction is 
about 50 decibels. 

In practice, the average noise 
reduction obtained by ear plugs 
or 18 deci- 
bels at the low frequencies to 30 
to 35 decibels at the high frequen 
cies and is quite close to the theo- 
retically attainable maximum. The 
major difference among the ear 
plugs is the difference in comfort 
in wearing them. 


varies from about 17 


There is ordinarily some leakage 
through or around an ear plug and 
theoretically the addition of ear 
muffs which seal well around the 
outer ear should prevent this leak- 
age and increase the noise reduc- 
tion to that which is theoretically 
attainable. In practice, it is diffi- 
cult to get an ear muff to seal well 
to the skin around the ear and the 
noise reduction obtained by ear 
muffs alone is generally somewhat 
less than that obtained by ear 
plugs. except in the very high fre- 
quencies, 

The combination of ear plugs 
and ear muffs gives a noise reduc- 
tion of five or six decibels greater 
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AMERICAN 
ABRASIVE 


Slips are costly... 


BUT FERROX ISN'T 


A few dollars worth of 
Ferrox underfoot would 
have prevented this painful, 
costly accident. Ferrox 
makes it easy—and 
inexpensive—to have safe 
footing on all walking 
surfaces, wet or dry. 

It can be troweled over 
wood, concrete or metal... 
sticks tight . . . resists oil, 
chemicals and weather 
conditions. One gallon 
covers approximately 40 
square feet applied in two 
thin (1/ 32”) coats. 


Check Your Safety Requirements Now 


Why not take a walk through your plant right now (and be care- 
ful!) to see how many places where Ferrox surfacing would reduce 
your accident risk. Machine areas, especially, need Ferrox for 
safe footing. So do stairways, walkways and ramps, shower stalls, 
washrooms, loading platforms and numerous other locations. 
Remember—slips are costly, but Ferrox isn’t. Write to Dept. 21 
for Ferrox bulletin. ap 120 


me 6AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. - IRVINGTON II, 
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These Simple Units Add Up to 


and 


LOWER INSURANCE RATES! 


VY 


wads Xe, 


ILOCK 


rue CHICAGO warcHcLock SYSTEM bs 


Quickly Pays for Itself! 
The CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK System is so reliable, 
users are given lower insurance rates. The CHICAGO System 


SARE 


enables reliable watchmen to PROVE they’re on the job. 
It keeps a permanent record of their performance ... YOU 
get extra protection against FIRE, THEFT and SABOTAGE. 


== | svenv eacronY ax Write to 
Send for | PORese Seeneee CHICAGO 
FREE booklet WATCHCLOCK 
that explains the operation of the CHICAGO Division Great Lakes Industries, Inc 
WATCHCLOCK System and how this low priced 2 : 
1524 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


installation is made quickly with only a screw , : cei he 
Ditere! Offices in Principal Cities 








REDUCE MAN HOUR LOSS 
“RERODEX: 


new and improved 
barrier protection against contact dermatitis 


Provides an effective protective coating ... invisible yet 
strong ...as elastic as the skin itself. 


PROTECTS against initial contact. 
PREVENTS recurrence of a dermatitis after recovery. 


e nonirritating and nonsensitizing 
may be applied with equal safety to the face, hands or any 
other skin area 
keeps pores and follicles free from foreign matter 
does not affect materials handled, nor is it affected by them 
does not smear 
easy to use — economical — highly acceptable 








“Kerodex” (water-repellent) — for wet work — protects against 
water and water-soluble irritants such as acids, alkalis, emul- 
sified cutting oils, soaps, and detergents. 

“Kerodex” (water-miscible) — for dry work — protects against 
water-insoluble irritants such as paints, varnishes, metal dusts, 
and cleaning fluids. 


, USE COUPON TO OBTAIN FURTHER INFORMATION 





A series of creams of both types are available to protect 
against hundreds of primary irritants and sensitizing agents 
encountered in industry. 


CO Please send full descriptive literature on ‘’Kerodex.” 


[D Please have your representative call, 








COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 


NEW YORK, N, Y. MONTREAL, CANADA 


‘ 
<A 
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than that produced by ear plugs 
alone. This seems fairly small but 
under certain conditions may pro- 
duce a great deal of improvement 
in the actual protection against 
hearing loss. 

There is some objection to eat 
plugs on the basis that they make 
it difficult to understand necessary 
conversation. Both theoretically 
and by actual measurement, the 
intelligibility of speech in the pres- 
ence of a high noise level is con- 
siderably better with the ear plugs 
in place than without them. The 
intelligibility of speech is. of 
course. better without the ear plugs 
when the background noise level 
is low. 

With average ear plugs. the in- 
telligibility of speech becomes bet- 
ter with the plugs after the back- 
ground noise level is approxi- 
mately 85 dec ibels Or higher. The 
reason is that the difference in 
level between the speec h and the 
background remains constant, with 
or without the ear plugs. and it is 
easier to distinguish the small dif- 
ference in level between speech and 
bac kground at a lower total noise 
level than at the higher level with- 
out the plugs. 

Because of the differences in hu- 
man ears and human taste. it is 
generally better to have several 
types of ear plugs available and let 
the people involved choose the type 
which they prefer, seeing only that 
they get one which seals the ear 
canal well. Well filtered ear plugs 
will provide protection from sound 
levels up to approximately 130 or 
135 decibels under most circum- 
stances. even when the exposure 
is continuous over a long period 


of time. 


Cases for Comment 


From page 52 
I 


Table A, Paragraph 4.3 of the 
Code covers this particular situa- 
tion. 


Here we have two injuries which in 
volved workers with previous deficien- 
cies 

Was proper consideration given to the 
placement of these handicapped people 
on the job? Was supervision on its toes, 
so as to pick up weaknesses not properly 
considered in the initial placement? 
Was special training or possibly minor 
changes in methods in order? When 
proper consideration is taken with re- 
gard to these factors, it is usually found 
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that handicapped people can be used 
very profitably. 

Many safety men still do not realize 
that whenever there is a permanent par- 
tial disability, the code time charge for 
the permanent disability must be taken 
as at least a minimum charge whether 
the injured party loses time from his 
job or not. When fingers are injured, 
the question revolves around the extent 
of the injury and whether the bone was 


involved or not 


Safety Features at 
Plant Maintenance Show 


An extensive variety of new in- 
dustrial safety devices will be on 
display at the Western Plant Main- 
tenance Show to be held in the 
Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, July 15-15. 

Safety is an integral part of 
industrial maintenance. An_ in- 
dustrial engineer once said, “I’ve 
found that a safe factory is usu- 
ally one with an over-all mainte- 
nance program that is closely 
adhered to.” 

With this in mind, a feature of 
the First Western Plant Mainte- 
nance Show, arranged by Clapp 
X Poliak. Inc.. will be displays of 
improved implements of safe scaf- 
folding and flooring——two of the 
most important areas of plant 
maintenance activity. 

Among the devices on display 
will be: 

Power scaffolding that is re- 
versible, weatherproof and guards 
users with safety-braked automatic 
wire rope winding. automatic over- 
load switches, and air valves, plus 
instantaneous stopping and revers- 
ing gears, 

A new concept in extension legs 
in scaffolding with a foolproof 
locking device that beats the 
problem of legs dropping during 
adjustment, or running down when 
weight is being applied. The an- 
swer is in a special leg adjusting 
collar which achieves complete fit- 
ting without tilting the scaffold. 

An abrasive surfaced rolled steel 


floor plate that provides slip-proof 


safety flooring requiring no regu- 
lar maintenance. Light weight and 
long-wearing. the safety element 
provided is the abrasive surface 
obtained by impregnating alumi- 
num oxide grain into the surface 
of the rolled plate. 

\ safety belt, made of light 
weight webbing is tough enough 
to hold against almost any stress, 





Large working platform 
area. 

Automatic and manual 
safety locks. 

Locking casters lock wheel 
and swivel. 

“Right Height” . . . no un- 
safe reaching. 


BAKER SCAFFOLDS have no 
“x-bracing” ... they will span 
equipment, machinery and 
stockpiles. Platform is adjust- 
able every three inches... 
permits placing men at the 
“right height’ to conveniently 
do their wotk with greater 
safety. 
Listed under Reexamination Service 


nderwrit Laboratories, Inc 
Distriutors in Principal Citigs 
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BAKER-ROOS, INC. 
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FOR ALL 
OFF-THE-FLOOR 


BAKER-ROOS, INC. 
P.O. Box 892, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Gentlemen: 

Please send information on Baker Scaffolds 
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yet light and pliable enough to 


allow free movement. 
you CAN BE SURE WITH. ee An answer to the problem of 


how to erect scaffolding inside of 


e , 
boilers, furnaces, water tanks, etc. 
VM Developed now and to be dis- 
played at the show is a sectional 


scaffold end frame, which can pass 
ee through openings as small as 16 
The Original Steel-Toe inches, yet unfolds to standard 


five-foot widths. Though weighing 


SAFETY SHOES! ouly 47 pounds, it hao a safe 2,000 


pound working load rating. 


Different Look at Safety 
From page 19 


be a cornerstone of day-by-day 

operating policy. 
If safety is demanded at the top, 
genes and if it is considered important 
= Me . in a man’s performance record, 
Safety Shoes ae ' there is nothing in the world that 
Dressteel style 5180 can stop it from being emphasized 
with air — . all the way down through the 

nheaigaet ranks to the newest employee. 


“WORK” Other steps inevitably follow. 


With Safety First Safety Shoes Plant safety committees which in- 

Shoes you know your Heavy-duty clude representatives of manage- 

workers will get depend- style 3233 with ment as well as workers help to 

able protection, long oil-resistant focus attention upon the problem, 

wear. More than 40 cord soles. and it is further proof to em- 

years of craftsmanship ployees that the company means 

go into these high quality, union-made safety shoes. They are sturdy what it says when it asks them to 

. .. good looking . . . comfortable. Yet they are work safely. We have also found 

offered at a price your workers can afford. it helpful to rotate the membership 

| You can choose from many styles of “work” of safety committees so as to enlist 

and “dress” shoes in the complete Safety First : 

line. Write today for free catalog. It shows all 
of the Safety First Shoes in natural colo-. 


the interest of every worker. 

The goal should always be pre- 
ventative rather than correction 
after an accident. Plants and ma- 

EEE chinery should be designed for 
“ safe operation. Before a new plant 
s ot; : Fuut Shoe Ce or equipment is operated, it should 
unpre, be carefully inspected by a com- 
—a= 


—_ mittee of the same people who will 





N 


27 WATER STREET J HOLLISTON 5, MASS. be responsible for the operation, 


) | and they should consider safety 
THE PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF SAFETY SHOES as well as other factors. Protective 

— clothing and equipment should be 
required wherever there is a po- 


Write Te f, | tential hazard. 


Safety training for the new em- 
2 ployee is a vital essential. There 

for Your ony is little danger of carrying it too 
far. The time lost in instruction 
will pay extra dividends. Not only 
will it keep the employee from fall- 
ing into work habits that are in- 
for you... . a complete line from which efficient as well as unsafe; it will 
to choose, and every one a champion. | also show the newcomer that he is 
Write today! | regarded as an individual, and will 

rite today : , 

early secure his loyalty. No one 


W. M. BASHLIN CO., Grove City 3, Pa. | | a have confidence in nor be 


loyal to an organization which ig- 








Bashlin's new bulletin giving full details 
on Lineman's Safety Equipment is ready 
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nores his welfare. 

I hope our smaller businesses 
will take up the challenge of the 
industrial accident statistics. The 
rewards for them will be more 
than worth the effort. 

The second field in which in- 
dustry—large and small—-can do 
more than it is doing is in public, 
or off-the-job safety. Not only is 
there just as much human suffer- 
ing, but there is just as great an 
economic loss in an injury on the 
highway or in the home as there 
is in the plant. When a skilled 
workman is unable to report for 
duty, it is littke comfort for in- 
dustry to reflect that the factory 
is safer than home or highway. 

When it comes to off-the-job 
safety, let me cite what we have 
discovered in the Du Pont Com- 
pany. In all of our plants and 
laboratories last year, we had 
eleven times as many injuries to 
our people at home or at play as 
ve had at work. Yet——and this is 
important our employees were 
three times safer off the job than 
the national average. Safe habits 
at work instinctively lead to safe 
habits elsewhere. 

Recently the son of one of our 
employees went to work for the 
company. During his first month, 
he had one complaint which he 
confided to his father. His super- 
visors and his fellow workers had 
preached safety to him until he 
was tired of hearing it. He wanted 
no more of it. Then it happened. 
He came home one evening and 
saw a raised doorsill. “You know, 
dad,” he said, “that isn’t safe. I’m 
going to fix it.” 

The incident in that household 
undoubtedly is being repeated in 
homes of industrial workers 
throughout the country. Safety 
certainly is contagious, and the 
habit cannot be quarantined. 

Nevertheless, the problem of 
home safety is increasing. The 
magazine, Nation’s Business, re- 
cently quoted an insurance com- 
pany as saying the new “do-it- 
yourself” hobby accounted for 
638,000 accidents last year, or 16 
per cent of the home total. 

Similarly, we don’t need the 
grim reminder of the headlines 
in Monday morning’s newspapers 
to realize that highway accidents 
remain our Number One Killer. 

We have inaugurated an inter- 
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...so EASY to be SAFE 


PERSONAL 
SAFETY 
PADLOCK 


No chance for accident . . . no risk 

of power or steam being turned on 

when each electrical repairman, 

boiler cleaner, etc., has his own Corbin 
Personal-Safety Padlock. Made especially 

for safety purposes, they have a solid die cast 
case, a shackle-opening height of 254 inches, 
and an attached metal identification tag. 

Disc tumbler mechanism has 200 regular key changes 
and 700 possible changes when so required. 
Corbin P65R Padlocks can be keyed alike or 
master-keyed. We will gladly help you work 
out a Personal-Safety system based on your 


specific needs. For further information 
without obligation, write to: C; if 
CORBIN CABINET LOCK Division 


The American Hardware Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut, v. s. A. 


PLASTIHIDE means hand PROTECTION 
from ACIDS, ABRASIVES, ALKALIS, and SOLVENTS 


Plastihide Gloves are “Job-designed” for long wear, safety, flexibility 
and comfort. Each glove made from the finest materials guaranteed 
against snag, tear, crack or peal. Glove fingers individually moulded 
to natural curve of hand insuring finger mobility. Featuring com 
plete lines, sizes and styles, the American Rubberizing Company 
also maintains a technical department capable of solving your pat 
ticular glove problems. 


Jobbers and Agents Wanted 
Send for full information SAFETY.CUFF 


AMERICAN RUBBERIZING COMPANY 


615 ELEVENTH AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 
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DISABLING INJURIES 
are caused by FALLS* 


FALLS are second only to handling 
objects as the principal source of 
compensable work injuries. To pre- 
vent painful injuries and costly out 
lays for workmen's injury compensa- 
tion, promote safety for safety’s sake. 
To prevent falls, apply Sure-Foot 
around “danger areas’’. Adheres to 
steel, aluminum, concrete or wood. 
Dries to a tough, non-glare, non-slip 
finish. Resists water, oil and grease 
Easy to apply, easily touched up 
Comes in five eye-easing colors: gray, 
red, yellow, green, and black. Eco- 
nomical—costs less than 10¢ per 
square foot, installed! 
*Accident Facts, 1953 Edition. 
Published by the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, IIlli- 
nois. 


FREE! Write for new Su 
e@ for complete detail 
a PAINT 


AND OIL CORPORATION 


MIMMEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


esting program at the Du Pont 
Company’s Experimental Station. 
On a volunteer basis. the scientists 
and technicians who work there 
are attending lectures on better 
driving habits. They are taking a 
series of tests learn just what 
to expect under certain driving 
conditions, involving distance 
judgment, night and glare vision. 
and reaction time. 

Since December. there hasn't 
been a traffic accident involving an 
employee of the Station. and there 
are approximately 2700 people 
there. A number have had their 
glasses changed. and some have 
reduced their night driving to a 
minimum. The flow of traffic in 
and out of the Station at peak 
hours is much smoother. 

There is no compulsion upon 
employees to take part in the pro- 
gram, nor any attempt to control 
their activities away from work. 
The sole purpose is educational 
to implant a will for safety, and 
convince the employee that safety 
away from the plant is important 
to the Company as well as to the 
employee and his family. 

Above all. the program stresses 
driving courtesy. The American 
people may be careless but they 
are not selfish. They learn quickly 
that courtesy and thoughtfulness 
on the highway beget courtesy and 
thoughtfulness from others. If you 
don't believe it. ask any cab driver 

or better still, conduct your own 
experiment. If you slow down to 
let another driver come out of a 
side street or get into your lane, 
the odds are heavy that before you 
have gone a mile. you will see that 
driver extend a courtesy to some- 
one else. 

For fifty vears American In- 
dustry has been the leader in the 
safety movement in this country. 
We have accumulated a vast store 
of knowhow. We understand the 
desirability and necessity for good 
safety performance and yet within 
our own ranks we have a wide 
margin between the best and the 
worst. We are not putting all our 
know ledge to work, and this we 
must do, 

Further. we must measure up to 
our responsibility and take the ini- 
tiative in seeing that the principles 
which we have found successful 
are extended widely among our 


people. 


Finally, our position of world 
leadership carries with it a grave 
responsibility. We must see to it 
that our country does not falter in 
these critical times. We must be 
strong and we must use our strength 
wisely to preserve our traditional 
way of life. Not to be safe is 
wasteful. To be safe is efficient. 
Without safety we cannot be pro- 
ductive, and only by being produc- 
tive can we be strong, and pre- 
serve the freedom of America. 


Foremen on Safety Team 
From page 21 


rector points out that 90 per cent 
of his grievances have had to do 
with safety problems, so he knows 
safety is the concern of Apex em- 
ployees and now is a prime 
concern of the whole Apex man- 
agement team. 

Roy H. Holdt of the Apex 
Supervisors Club of Cleveland is 
the safety spokesman for the NAF- 
affliated group: “Our club mem- 
bers individually and collectively. 
and not only in our monthly meet- 
ings but also in our every-day 
contacts with the men in every 
department, have actively been 
plugging for safety. We always 
make an effort to show a safety 
film at one of our monthly meet- 
ings, as well as devote one entire 
meeting to a safety speaker. Our 
safety director is a member of 
our club and frequently takes the 
floor.” 

Holdt added that, “Although 
our foremen’s club has spark- 
plugged our safety campaign, the 


good results go much deeper be- 


g 
cause we asked for and received 
the participation of all the people 
of the company--from the sweep- 
er to the president.” 

During one 18-month period at 
Formica Company in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, injuries cost the firm 13,464 
man-hours. and the reject rate of 
laminated plastic sheeting had 
climbed to the highest point in the 
firm’s history. D. J. O'Connor, 
Formica president, casually made 
mention of the fact at one of the 
weekly meetings on the Formica 
NAF club. “It’s a real challenge 
for any management team,” he 
commented. 

The club appointed a committee 
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to develop a “Good-housekeeping 
program” to be instituted by the 
club. Within three weeks a com- 
mittee was in operation, making 
weekly checks on all the 32 de- 
partments of Formica and grading 
each department on the basis of 
100 points. On the first check, 
the highest grade received by any 
department was 20 

Within four months. the reject 
rate of laminated plastic sheeting 
had been decreased by 40 per cent 

and accidents stopped happen- 
ing. 

In fact. there was not a single 
man-hour lost by an accident for 
18 months. 

Edward Thorne, a production 
engineer and 1954 president of the 
Formica Foremen’s Business Club, 
pointed out that so much enthusi- 
asm was developed within his 100- 
member NAF club over the success 
of this project that all kinds 
of projects have been instituted 
through the initiative of the first 
and second levels of the manage- 
ment group. 

“The next project we undertook 
enabled the « ompany to reduce the 
cost of its factory supplies by 30 
per cent, over a six-month period,” 
said Thorne. “We see no end to 
opportunity for company service 
on the part of our club. We never 
allow ourselves to become satisfied. 
so we continue to improve our 
program, to make our efforts more 
effective.” 

The Oliver Corporation, makers 
of farm equipment, instituted its 
first NAF club in a branch factory 
in L947. Today all six divisions 
have NAF clubs. The clubs have 
spearheaded safety programs in 
cooperation with the plant safety 
directors which have turned a bad 
safety record into an excellent one. 

All Oliver plants suffered a total 
of 357 accidents in 1947, but in 
1953 there were only 48 accidents 

and all plants were operating on 
accelerated programs | 19,000,000 
man-hours worked compared with 
11.729,000 man-hours). In 1948 
the national industrial safety aver- 
age was 15.2 accidents per 1.000.- 
000 man-hours worked, but the 
Oliver Corporation average was 
having 31.2 accidents per 1.000.- 
000 man-hours worked. 

Last year, the national average 
was 10.3—but the Oliver Corpo- 
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safeguards 


designed 
fe) g 
comfort 


Fiber “‘Dependon’’ Shield 
with Many “‘Plus’’ Features 


This No. 347 “Dependon” Fiber Shield is 
extraordinary because of its many “plus 
features. 


It is equipped with a rotary swivel which 
permits adjustment of window to any 
position: high, low, away from or close 
to the face. When set away from the face, 
it accommodates even the largest pre- 
scription glasses. 


Fiber headgear is quickly adjustable to 
fit any head. 


Adjustable formed fiber double cap for 
extra head protection; caps fold into each 
other when desired. 


Regulation 50 m/m lens retainers. With 
clear lenses it is an ideal industrial shield. 
With colored or dark lenses it is practi- 
cal for acetylene welding or for use by 
the welder’s helper. 


The special sweat band not only assures 
the greatest possible comfort but also 
guards against perspiration hazards dur- 
ing the hot weather. This in itself in- 
creases work efficiency. 

This shield is almost a necessity in every 
industrial plant and welding shop. The 
“plus” features and the many uses for 
this eye shield should make it a favorite 
with your industrial workers and particu- 
larly in every metal product organization. 


For additional details on a large line of 

“Dependon” Face Shields see our catalog 

No. 31. However, be sure to order a few 
of the No, 347 “Dependon” 
Shields from your dealer or 
write us direct. This particular 
shield should quickly become 
popular with industrial workers 
everywhere. 


sellstrom 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Safeguards for Every Eye and Face Hazard— 
Designed for Comfort 


622 N. Aberdeen Street Chicago 22, Ill 
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ration’s average was down to an 
amazing 2.6, 

“There is no question but that 
the success of the safety program 
is due to the considerable effort 
given by our various plant man- 
agements all members of the 
NAF,” states Carl L. Hecker, 
Oliver first vice president. 

What makes the NAF tick? 

The head of the home office 
staff in Dayton is Dr. James E. 
Bathurst, an industrial psycholo- 
gist and educator. He says the 
NAF succeeds in industry because 
the NAF recognizes that success- 
ful human relations depend pri- 
marily upon proper mental atti- 
tudes. 

“If an industry unites its whole 
management team with the same 
wholesome mental attitude, then 
even the most remote industrial 
miracles are possible,” declared 
mild-mannered Dr. Bathurst. “We 
have been proving it ever since the 
Foreman’s Club of Dayton was 
organized in 1918, out of which 
the NAF grew in 1925.” 

Dr. Bathurst says that the pri- 
mary purpose of the NAF, when 
boiled-down, is to develop proper 
attitudes in industrial manage- 
ment teams via its afhliated man- 
agement clubs. 

“After all is said and done,” 
says Dr. Bathurst, “techniques, 
methods and procedures of super- 
vision are virtually worthless un- 
less utilized by men with the prop- 
er attitudes. The spirit of the 
NAF, which is the real secret of 
our success, involves attitudes. 
Our code of ethics is fundamental- 
ly a set of rules which encourage 
better attitudes of our member- 
ship. 

“If 1 were summing the NAF 
up in a brief thought,” he said, “I 
think I would say that the NAF 
teaches those attitudes which be- 
come the ‘soil’ in which proper 
human relations may grow and 
develop—and produce.” 

Commenting on how the NAF 
has grown more than 1,000 per 
cent in the past ten years, Fred 
Maytag II, president of the May- 
tag Company, said the NAF is 
“one of the most significant move- 
ments of our time.” 5 

It was in Maytag’s Newton, 
lowa, factory that the NAF man- 
agement club asked for permission 


to sponsor a public open-house the 
day the 6.000.000th washer was to 
roll off the assembly line. Most 
of the executives were against it, 
since the daily production sched- 
and the 
company could ill afford to lose 


ules were important 


production through throngs of vis- 
itors milling around the plant. 
Finally, with a plea from Maytag 
for the management staff to try 
and keep up production, the club 
received permission for its open- 
house. At the end of the big day, 
10,000 people had toured the 
plant—and had seen the 6,000,- 
000th washer roll off the line 
and the day-end’s production fig- 
ures showed that 53 more washing 
machines had been built that day 
than in any single day in the his- 
tory of the company. 

NAF operates in the field via 
six area managers, who meet with 
every affiliated club at least twice 
a year 
Virtually the only source of in- 
come of the association is a four 


more often is requested. 


dollars per member per year mem- 
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GREATER SAFETY 
FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL JOBS 


Better protection for all the hair 
all the time because the full, wide, 
snood-type back of the Kennedy 
"Victory'’ Cap permits complete 
coverage. Easy to put on. Adjust- 
able to all head sizes. II styles 
to choose from. 
Manufacturers and distributors of 
a complete line of 
safety clothing and equipment. 
Write Dept. NS-6 for information 
regarding your needs. 


V. E. KENNEDY— 
INGALLS CO. 
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bership fee—which most members 
pay out of their own pockets. 

“Tt costs us a lot more to service 
small clubs than big ones,” says 
Dr. Bathurst, “but the big clubs 
don’t seem to mind. Our Lockheed 
Management Club at Burbank, 
Calif.. has nearly 3.000 members, 
while we have some clubs with 
only 25 or 30 members.” 

The average size of an NAF 
club is about 125 members. 

How does the NAF get along 
with organized labor? 

Dr. Bathurst points out that the 
NAF looks upon collective bar- 
gaining as out of place in man- 
agement—and an NAF club would 
be disaffiliated if its membership 
resorted to collective bargaining. 
(The NAF has never lost a club 
because of this.) 

“But in no sense do we con- 
demn fair, above-board collective 
bargaining by employee groups,” 
Dr. Bathurst emphasized. 

Edward O. Seits, NAF national 
president (who is assistant to the 
vice-president of production for 
North American Aviation, Inc., at 
Los Angeles), says one company 
in his home state has allowed its 
NAF foremen to negotiate all labor 
contracts for the past nine years. 
During that period there has been 


..- featuring the 


Gyeedy Attachment 


for connecting 
cap and shields 


Without special tools, or fittings 
on the cap, the Davis “Speedy 
Attachment” permits quick and 
easy attachment and detachment 
of welding helmets or face shields 
On protective caps of all shapes 
and sizes, 

Two patented clips, held in ten- 
sion under the rim of the cap by 
a tough, adjustable neoprene band 
which crosses the top of the cap, 
hold the helmet or shield securely 
in place. 
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Complete Face Shield-Protective 
Cap Combination 


Heavy fibre spark deflector 
pivots on aluminum band and 
holds clear plastic shield se- 
curely against the band to pre- 
vent entry of sparks or dirt. 

Various thicknesses and sizes 
of plastic windows as well as 
wire mesh fronts are available. 
Windows may be easily re- 
moved and replaced. 


Under-Chin 


Welding Helmet-Cap Combination 


Welder’s helmet moulded from fiber- 
glass-reinforced plastic. Heat resistant, 
lightweight, non-warping and moisture 

A Columbus, Ohio company proof, the helmets are exceptionally 
with an NAF club has found that strong and easily sterilized. Stationary 
or “lift front” windows. 


no work stoppage due to labor 
union difficulties. 


attempts to spread misinformation 
about the company’s management 


policies have failed because em- PER OS, Jaeey 
ployees go to their supervisors 
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(mostly foremen) for information. 
At Kansas City Structural Steel pit 

Company, the NAF management D) AV | 5 MENT CG: INC. 

club invites that company’s union 


officials to attend management club DIVISION 64 Halleck Street, Newark, New Jersey 
meetings as “honorary members.” 


Charles F. Kettering, General DAV-SON GENUINE SELF-SEALING 
Motors director and research con- CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 


sultant for the corporation, was The bulletin board that lasts and lasts 
one of the far-sighted industrial- Insist on Dav-Son genuine self-sealing cork — tack 
° ‘ - , holes disappear. Natural finish hardwood frames 
ists behind the creation of the with mitered, glued corners add to long life of 
Foreman’s Club of Dayton follow- Dav-Son bulletin boords. Sizes from ie Ae and 
. : “ae 2 : larger, with or without locking glass doors. $4.15 up. 
a the first World War. He still Also with metal frames for inside or outside a 


believes as he did then: the fore- Davy-Son Safety Director with 
E Ss 7 > color, light, mouon, easy change- 
man of American industry is more able letters for up-to-minute mes- 
‘ ‘ . sages, peak attention. 
important to his company than Is Narre 3) $39.75 »letters incl 
° ° » y - 
the top executive policy-maker. ae pe enn maeee ten ovate Sum, 


“Thea . > ave > awn styles to choose from. 
The foremen are the greatest Boole Beanies Rinied 


single elements of American in- If your dealer doesn’t have the Dav-Son 
board you need,write direct. 
is bes A.C. DAVENPORT & SON, Inc., Dept NSN 
Look at it this way: In our coun- 31 N, DESPLAINES STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


dustry,” says “Boss” Kettering. 
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THE SAFETY MEASURE YOUR FIRM’S 
G AGENT WILL THANK YOU FOR... 


“WHITEY” GIVES YOU 
THE FACTS ON 


The use of woven cotton shop 
towels is one safety measure 
that will bring thanks—not 
howls—from the purchasing 
department . for it will 
actually save your firm 
money! Sharp edges, metal 
chips and rough surfaces do 
not pierce cotton, the highest 
tensile strength wiping towel, 
as easily as inferior substi- 
tute materials, risking injury 
to the worker. Uniform in 
size, with no ragged edges, 
cotton towels are far safer 
around moving machinery. 
And since woven cotton 
shop towels are collected 
regularly by your sup- 
plier, there is no dis- 
posal problem . 
fire hazard. 


less of a 


Woven Cotton Shop Towels 


Is your firm using the safest, most 


efficient, most economical shop towel? 


Write for 
full details: 


INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL LAUNDERERS 


1627 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Here’s the SAFE way fo 
handle flammable 
liquids 


EAGLE 
SAFETY CANS 


Listed and Labeled by 
UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES, INC 


An EAGLE 
60th Anniversary Can 


Approved by 
FACTORY MUTUAL 


Eagle Safety Cans are specially de- 
signed and built under rigid specifica- 
tions to meet all safety regulations for 
handling, transporting and storing 
flammable liquids in every industry. 


Eagle Safety Can features provide extra 
convenience, safety, efficiency, economy 
and long service. 


BE SAFETY WISE! 











<Suivensse® 


Exclusive EAGLE Features Include: 


®@ Protecting Guard Cap that seals tighter if 
can is upset. 


® Combination Free-Swing Carry and Op- 
erating Handle. 

® Cam-Acting Connecting Arm for easy 
pouring. 

®@ Body and breast electrically welded to- 
gether under electronic control. 








Order TODAY from your 
nearest EAGLE Distributor 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 


60 YEARS OF SERVING THE TRADE 


try we have three distinct indus- 
trial advantages over any other 
country in the world. We have 
individual liberty—you can quit 
your present job and get yourself 
another tomorrow. Second, we 
have mastered mass production. 
ereatest tool- 


Third, we are the g 
makers in the world. 

“Well, the foreman is the one 
man in industry who is able to 
lump individual liberty, mass pro- 
duction and tool-making into a 
ball and do something with it. 
The foreman, through human rela- 
tions. keeps workers happy and 
satisfied; through his technical 
know-how and administrative abil- 
ity, he keeps the production lines 
flowing, and he knows how to both 
make tools and use them to the 
best advantage.” 

Dr. Kettering admits the NAF 
movement has far exceeded his 
expectations—with clubs springing 
up in France, Scotland, Puerto 
Rico and South America. 

“We started the foreman’s club 
movement in Dayton because our 
industry needed good foremen in 
Probably it’s 
just natural that other industries 


found they could use the NAF 


toc are 


order to survive. 


The Bet 


From page 25 


deep wisdom of the uncynically 
skeptical. 

So 1 told him my troubles and 
we drank his beaker-brewed coffee. 

He started off on the tack of 
assuming me wrong and setting 
out to destroy my arguments for 
the program. After ten minutes 
he accepted my case as proved. 

“So-o.” he said. “What is it we 
do? We vait, maybe. Or we don't 
vait, maybe. You can vin by vait- 
ing—bit it is not a good way to 
vin.” 

“How can I win by waiting?” 
I asked. 

“You can vin by sitting back 
with a very sharp pencil and a 
sheet of paper, and when a ma- 
chine is repaired, so, down it goes 
on the paper with costs only a little 
exaggerated. And when a man is 
hurt, that goes down, too, on the 
paper. And then in two or ten 
years a man is killed and then you 
take the paper to Lars and you 
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say, ‘I told you so.’ And he, may- 
be, vill let vou do what you should 
do.” 

I looked at him sourly. “All I 
need is to sprinkle a little blood 
on my report, huh? And then 
make Lars love me with an I-told- 
you-so brag. I don’t like it.” 

Moller smirked. “Did I say you 
should like it? I said it vas not a 
good vay to vin. So-o, let us look 
then at vinning by not vaiting. 
Maybe that is better.” He drank 
some coffee and lit a cigar. I let 
his mental gears spin a bit, and 
then he spoke again. 

“You could vin by resigning. It 
is almost sure you could win. But 
then someday vill come something 
really worth resigning about, and 
then this time’s resigning a block 
might throw in his memory and 


you vould lose. maybe. So that is 


a bad vay to vin. 

“So-o. Now I haf it. Ve vill the 
man outflank. Now listen and 
learn, youngling. for this vunce the 


old Doktor is being very wise... 

And he was! His proposal was 
just risky enough to make me feel 
that I wasn't taking the rejection 
lying down, yet it avoided the peril 
of either a flat ultimatum or a wait 
for an I-told-you-so opportunity. 

I stick my neck out. but not too 
far. I think. 

So. here is how we handled it. 
Doc Moller, Harry Dexter and | 
made an appointment with Lars. 
We entered his office, bearing a 
large easel masked in blank paper. 
Moller led off. 

“Mr. President.” he said very 
formally, “this is something which 
to me is nothing but still it is to me 
very important. This safety man of 
yours is very foolish and very vell- 
informed. and sometimes I almost 
think he is a little intelligent. 

“He has an idea he thinks is 
very good and which you think is 
very bad. So he asks me how he 
can not kill people and spoil expen- 
sive machines, and I tell him it is 
his business to know that. Then 
he says you do not love his idea. 
and | tell him you are sometimes 
intelligent, too. But he says to 
me he vants to a bet make that he 
is right. 

“So. because only in the lab 
now is little stupid control work, 
I sav I haf never been a stake- 
holder on a bet about safety and 
| vould like to see how it feels. So 
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ALUMINUM 
MASTER PLATFORM 


designed for Industrial 
Maintenance Requirements 


Platform area 14 x 19 inches constructed 
of special hat shaped sections with 
knurled top surface. Braces lock platform 
in working position. Guard rail top is 
recessed permitting workman to stand 
comfortably in center of platform. Rear 
legs as near vertical as consistent with 
good safety practice. Side rails of new 
heavy extruded sections — steps have 
shoe gripping type serrations — rein- 
forced braces throughout — corrugated 
rubber feet. A new measure for indus- 
trial ladder Safety. 


ALSO—A COMPLETE LINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LADDER PRODUCTS 


LOUISVILLE LADDER COMPANY cowrsviuts 


1101 W. OAK ST.— pept.38 — LOUISVILLE 10, KY. — Sivmmum mooucrs 


WEAR IS ROUGHEST 


Standard abrasion tests show Trip|-Palm will out- 
wear by many times the usual coated glove. It’s 
an extremely heavy Vinyl coating on the palm 
(main point of wear) that does the job, yet it is 
still a soft and pliable glove for hand comfort. 

NO SEAM HERE The wing thumb 

construction multiplies glove life. All 

sizes and styles available from your 

Jobber or write direct. 

In Canada, Safety Supply Co., Toronto RUBBER CO. 


Carrollton, Ohio, 





USE THIS NEW SAFETY MATERIA 
ALL OVER 


GRIP-STRUT — rersing 
NON-SKID —RUGGED—LOW COST 


Safety Grip-Strut is a new basic material. All 
one piece, steel or aluminum, in various sizes 
and gauges. Sold like lumber, used like lum- 
ber and stocked in your storeroom like 
lumber. Ideal for on-the-job fabricating. Not 
welded, riveted or expanded. It presents an 
open space, in a diamond shaped pattern, in 
excess of 75% of the area for ready access of 
light and air and gives a positive NON-SKID 
footing in all directions. Ideal for stair treads, 
fire escapes, cable trays, work platforms, cat- 
walks, flooring and for original equipment 
safety treads. Your own mechanics can install 
Partitions it— it's inexpensive, yet permanent and safe. 
Write today for new catalog showing 
loadings and methods of easy application in 
your plant. 
Distributors in all principal cities. 


GRIP-STRUT division 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 
Manufacturers since 1914 
4018 S. Princeton Ave. @ Chicago 9, Ill. 








Don’t stop traffic 
to repair floors—use 


DRY TAMP MEANS SPEED « No sticky 
mass to dig out of the drum or to 
handle « Permamix dry pours ¢ sets 
instantly ¢ feather edges perfectly 
* no production delays ¢ non-skid 
surface. 


ALL TEMPERATURE ¢ Won't freeze « 
can be stored or used in any tem- 
perature ° will store indefinitely 
* astock roomitem ¢ will not “set” 
in drum whether open or covered. 
Mistakes just can’t happen. Tamp 
in place and traffic rolls. 

CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS on concrete, 
brick, tile or asphalt floors ¢ no special 
equipment or skill needed ¢ a one man 
job © comes in durable 50 Ib. net wt. 
fibre drums ¢ solve your floor patching 
problems for good. 


Write for Details Now! 


PERMAMIX CORPORATION 


155 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 














ve bring you a bet. You vill lis- 
ten?” 

Lars had been irritated at first. 
Now he was amused. “Okay,” he 
said. “Make your offer.” 

Moller waved his arm in the 
grand manner toward Harry. “Pro- 
fessor, if you please!” 

Harry stripped off the masking 
paper and showed the first sheet, 
on which were the block letters, 
“WE BET WE WILL BE ABLE 
TO TURN IN THIS REPORT 
THREE YEARS FROM NOW.” 

Then he flipped the page and 
showed a sheet on which we laid 
out a hypothetical costs and in- 
jury record, based on the assump- 
tion we didn’t install the program. 

Lars grinned, and Harry turned 
to the next sheet, with a ten year 
total—losses prorated on, but with 
the addition of one large coffin. 

Lars scowled at that. “Okay,” 
he said. “You told me all that. 
But you talked about a bet. What 
are the stakes?” 

I spoke up, “We've showed you 
your stakes, what it costs you to 
lose. What I’m betting is my repu- 
tation. All this fandango today 
does is show you I’m sold enough 
on my idea to stick my neck out 
in front of my own assistant and 
a staff member whose good opinion 
I value almost as much as I value 
yours. I’ve got a copy of my esti- 
mates here. I want to leave it with 
you. And I’ve got a blank form 
for you to have your secretary keep 
as the actual performance data 
rolls in. I’m betting that if you 
reject this program and keep my 
estimates, and fill the blank in as 
the years go by, I'll be proved 
right.” 

Lars didn’t bother to look at 
my estimates any more. He took 
the blank and studied it. It was 
just a tally sheet with four columns 

“Machine Damage,” “First Aid 
Cases,” “Lost Time Injuries,” and 
“Deaths.” There was a long si- 
lence. 

Lars finally looked, not at me 
or Harry, but straight at Doc Mol- 
ler. “You rigged this, Doc,” he 
said. “You, not the safety man. I 
knew he was sore, and I wondered 
what he’d do about it. Now I'll 
never know, because you fed him 
this idea. Don’t deny it—I know 
that you're the only guy in the 
plant clever enough to put me on 
a spot where I'd have to say, “They 
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told me so,’ every time I looked 
at another check on the blank. 
That beats having 
beats it 


That’s clever. 
him say, ‘I told you so’ 
a mile. 
“Okay, 
darned 
own scorekeeper on deaths that the 
best professional advice says are 
But let me ask 
Doc, why you never tried that play 
yourself when I denied your budget 


Doc. 
clever. It 


it's a clever play, 
makes me my 


inevitable. you, 


for a research project.” 
The Doc shrugged. “I 
thought of it. often, when 
Jackson was president. But I 
couldn't do I don’t play with 
I try to find facts. If I bet 
on research results, then I need to 
find even if they aren't 
facts. a scientist must try 
to disprove what he vants to prove. 
they don’t care about 
So much 


haf 


even 


lives. 


results, 
Always, 


Safety men, 
facts. Just about people. 
easier it is.” 

Larson crumpled up my blank 
form. “We won't need it,” he said. 
. but I don’t 
spot—not this 
Put your program in and go 
away and stop bothering me.” 

Doc sighed. “It vas such a good 
Why couldn't it haf 
could use for some- 
for re- 


“Maybe I’m a coward 
want to be on the 


spot. 


technique. 
vun I 
really 
search.” 


been 


thing important 


Standardization 
From page 29 


that facilities for molds 
became a real problem. They, 
a tremendous number 
of small orders! They too, threw 
up the sponge but for some reason 
still manu- 
facturing. They probably were im- 
pressed with the chaos that would 
result in all industry if they termi- 
nated their manufacturing opera- 
tions on rubber wheels suddenly. 
of these many wheels 
as quickly as possible be 
named standard. The public should 
be notified, the should 
teach, the should 
point them out. 


storage 
too, 


discovered 


reconsidered and are 


Certain 
should 


schools 
manufacturers 
There is one important factor 
that is a definite part of almost 
every materials handling system 
but is treated with the least con- 
There has been 
floors the 
this 
due 


sideration—floors. 
a vast improvement in 
last thirty However, 
improvement, 


years. 
I believe, is 
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Western Electric Co., Kearney, N. J. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
W. P. Fuller Co. 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Western Waterproofing Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ALBINA ENGINE & MACHINE WKS. 


2100 N. ALBINA AVE., PORTLAND 12, OREGON 


for extra long 
service 


leather-faced asbestos gloves 


These leather-faced asbestos gloves 
employ one piece construction 
from tip to top. They are expertly 
designed to eliminate the usual 
weak seam at wrist and sides; are 
full cut, double stitched and care- 
fully made from Underwriters’ 
Grade 2!» Ib. asbestos cloth. All 
wearing surfaces are covered with 
chrome leather specially tanned to 
resist heat. One of the longest 
wearing asbestos gloves you ever 
saw. For hard service, especially 
where hot rough articles must be 
gripped firmly. Standard 11”, 14” 
ond 23” lengths. Lined or unlined. 
(Special lengths on request. ) 


/ EXCCENMECHANICAL STIRRUPS 


Sofety Approved by: State, Mu 
nicipal, and Corporation Sofety 
Boards and Certified Engineers 





Write for your copy of the 
bulletin describing Albina 
Mechanical Stirrups 


Mo. 225-14 
leather-faced 
asbestos 
gauntlet glove. 


To be sure of the 
Genuine, Demand 
this Trade Mark. 


Other styles of leather-faced and 
plain asbestos gloves and mitts 
available. 

Send for our catalog showing a 
complete line of Safety Apparel 
and Hand Protection. 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 


A CORPORATION 


1705 Garfield Street, Danville, Illinois ¢ (in Canada: SAFETY SUPPLY CO., Toronto) 


187 





ARE YOU FULLY PROTECTING THE FEET OF YOUR EMPLOYEES ? 


“SANKEY” IMPROVED FOOT GUARD 


"SANKEY" FOOT GUARDS consist essentially of a metal shield to be worn 
over the shoe whenever the foot is in danger of being either crushed or cut. 
The metal shield is designed to furnish a maximum amount of protection to 
the entire front of the foot—not merely the toes alone, but 

also to the instep against hazards from falling, rolling or 

flying objects, or from accidental tool blows. Write for 

a trial pair. For additional information about "SANKEY" 

Foot, Toe and Leg Protective Guards please write the 

ELLWOOD SAFETY APPLIANCE CO., 219 Sixth St., Foot Guard Equipped 


4 With Anti-Skid 
Ellwood City, Pa. Full Sole 


DON’T LOSE MAN HOURS 


due to 


POISON OAK or POISON IVY 


IDU Skin Lotion guaranteed protection against two of 
summer’s most disabling and annoying poisons, poison 
ivy and poison oak. 

For more than a decade IDU Skin Lotions has been giving 
outdoor workers, linemen, utilities workers, gardeners 
and foresters the protection they need from poison ivy 
and poison oak. 

These two spring and summertime hazards to health and 
efficiency may soon become troublesome. Be prepared! 


Don’t let these irritating conditions 
develop—use IDU for their prevention 


ORDER NOW 


Available at the following prices: 


ee IN. oo oro 0% paccees .....$ 6.00 a dozen 
8 oz. bottles arrerce $10.00 a dozen 
1 pint bottles...... ee i $16.00 a dozen 


Send for a free sample on official company stationery today. 


I.D.U. PRODUCTS CO. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


more to improvement in design of 
buildings and promotion of better 
floors by the flooring industry than 
to a desire to integrate this impor- 
tant part of the system with the 
other components. As far as the 
building itself is concerned the 
floor is the most important part of 
it and many materials handling 
systems could well do without 
roofs and walls. 

There has been a huge improve- 
ment in “floors” or roads for out- 
door transportation in 30 years 
but this has been developed on an 
engineering basis — billions have 
been spent to make the flow of 
motor vehicles safe. economical 
and fast over our roadways. It is 
considered a vital part of our de- 
fense as well as our economy. 
Constant propaganda on good 
roads accomplished amazing re- 
sults in a relatively short time. 
Everyone, almost without excep- 
tion, is sold on the advantages of 
good roads and is willing to pay 
for them. 

Almost all the goods that move 
on roads outdoors move on floors 
indoors at some time or other. 
How much has been done to im- 
press on management of old or 
new buildings the value of good 
floors and how to keep them free 
from deteriorating? If the floor is 
an important element in materials 
handling it seems to me the mate- 
rials handling industry should take 
cognizance of it and even invite 
the floor manufacturers or pro- 
viders of Hooring material to be- 
come an integral part of the indus- 
try. In general, the requirements 
of good floors are they must be 
level, they must be hard (partic- 
ularly if metal wheels must be 
used), they must be kept clean and 
smooth. 

Engineers know why floors 
should be absolutely level. When 
they are it is entirely possible to 
start and pull loads of 5000 pounds 
with as little as 5 pounds effort, 
provided wheels and bearings are 
properly furnished. On our nor- 
mal everyday floors to which we 
are accustomed the force is nearer 
100 pounds. In the matter of 
cleanliness of floors it is apparent 
that something is being done be- 
cause the floor sweepers which are 
now available were hardly thought 


of 30 years ago. 
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However, is this increase in The New UNIT-FOLD Safety Swing Stage 


floor sweeper sales due to a desire 


for cleanliness or is it because 





management has discovered that 
small wheels in industrial plants 
are blocked by obstructions of even 
1/16 to 14 inch? Maintenance of 
floors and preventing wear in them 


has been responsible for the grow- 





ing use of rubber wheels. Every- 
one knows that cushion rubber will 





conserve floors but that is not the 
whole story of rubber by any 
means. 

Does everyone know that there 
are several kinds of rubber com- 
pound that all look almost identi- 
cal but one may move easier than 
a metal wheel and the other move 
5 times harder ¢ Does everyone 
know that cushion rubber wheels 
must be 2 or 3 times the face 


width of metal wheels to carry the 
same loads easily? Do we all U. S. Patent No. 2,676,066 Made of Aluminum 


know that although rubber com- SAFE — FAST — LIGHT — STURDY — COMPACT — DURABLE 
panies specify load capacities for Offers MAXIMUM SAFETY with INCREASED PRODUCTION 
A NEW and revolutionary development by practical stage men 
—- i Vatieen he es sani who recognize the needs of industry. 

oe ee ee eee ee NO MAINTENANCE — NO LOOSE PARTS TO ASSEMBLE 

the core will not separate or per- Increases working space by four feet. Choice of widths and lengths 
manent damage will not result as Write for Literature 


long as loads and speeds are held WOBORIL MANUFACTURING co. 
within their limits? 622 N. WATER STREET BROADWAY 6-0802 MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 
There is no place, however, to 


each wheel this only means that 


my knowledge, that an engineer 
can turn to find out how much 
load to put on a rubber wheel so 
that it will still move as easily as 
metal. This is definitely a job for 
our friends in the rubber industry. 

We have discussed floors ana 
wheels. Moving up a little we 
reach the bearing. Originally 
wheels were made with just a hole 
in them. That was called eventually 
a “plain” bearing. It should be 


as dead as the dodo but I am Will your 
amazed at the amount of good Watchman be 
equipment which still uses plain / 

bearings with anti-friction bear- ALERT to handle 
ings optional at extra cost. Isn't . e this unexpected 
it time that the public be persuaded j . « “ - 
as much as possible to forget the ‘ weekend cadlomer 7 
“plain” bearing? Every type of 

anti-friction bearing is used in The Detex GUARDSMAN Watch- 
wheels, from the “sintered” or clock keeps watchmen on their toes. 
self-lubricating bearing to the ex- A GUARDSMAN pays Gives unbroken mechanical super- 


pensive sealed. lubricated-for-life. for itself in lowered insur- tos ; : trust 7 days eek 
highly efficient ball-bearing. ance premiums. Write for — — 
Should not something be done free folder today. 


specifically by the industry to edu- 


cate the public and themselves on | BD) ei EK 
? This 


the proper use of bearings? 

— pen ets PATROL WATCHMENS CLOCKS 

is a job for the bearing industry ALERT DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
k ‘ } ¢ } : e ECO Dept. N-f 

to wor with us on. So here ts NEWMAN 76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13.N Y 

another type of integration where en ee ae a 
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accidents. 


for outdoor use. 


WHY 
RISK A TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENT 
IN YOUR PLANT 


Because of Blind Corners 





KRlear- Vu 


Safety Mirrors 
for 
Industrial Use 


¢ Klear-Vu Safety Mirrors are 
designed for use 
and warehouses where blind cor- 
ners, cross aisle intersections, 
entrances and exits present a 
safety problem because of traffic 


in factories 


¢ Mounted at a height of 8 to 
10 feet, Klear-Vu Safety Mirrors 
clearly refiect the movement of 
oncoming floor traffic from oppo- 
site direction—thereby removing 
principal cause for collisions. 


¢ Mirrors are easily installed 
and adjustable for any desired 
angle. They are also adaptable 








Style 

Circular Convex Glass 
Circular Convex Glass 
Circular Convex Glass 
Flat Glass Rectangular 
Flat Glass Rectangular 





No. Dimensions 
120 12” Dia. 
180 18” Dia. 
240 24” Dia. 
918 9x18" 
1640 16" x 24” 












Write for bulletin: 


Lester L. Brossard Co. 


540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 














definite industries, flooring, rub- 
ber, sweeper and bearing — all 
large industries in their own right 

should be integrated with our 
own for the common purpose of 
lower cost of handling and dis- 
tribution. 

One last case of standardization 
and integration — industrial cas- 
ters. Why can’t casters by various 
manufacturers be interchangeable ? 
Progress has been made by each 
manufacturer to increase his busi- 
ness among competitor’s custom- 
ers, by merely adopting his com- 
petitor’s dimensions. The result is 
that almost every caster manufac- 
turer can duplicate each others’ 
mounting dimensions. 

The difficulty is that no size or 
sizes are called standard by the 
industry. Some buyers are be- 
coming aware of these facts and 
taking advantage of them and have 
achieved standardization and in- 
tegration in their own plants. 
They have not, however, benefited 
greatly from the lower prices 
bound to result if all manufac- 
turers handled fewer manufactur- 
ing orders but for larger quan- 
tities! 

Materials handling equipment 
to give complete universal service 
must be capable of integration. We 
naturally think of skids and lift 
trucks, pallets and fork trucks, 
tractors and trailers. However, we 
are beginning to realize that nte- 
gration does not stop there. There 
are great possipilities with fork 
trucks, tractors, trailers and _pal- 
lets; tractors, trailers and portable 
elevators, lift trucks, skids and 
conveyors, 

Besides these possibilities, we 
must think of integrating indoor 
transportation with outdoor trans- 
portation. Skids, pallets and floor 
trucks must fit properly into motor 
trucks and freight cars. There 
are even new types of vessels being 
built with rolling decks allowing 
direct stowage of pallets, etc., on 
each deck without unloading them 
and easily accessible. 

In the field of air transporta- 
tion alone the possibilities of inte- 
grated handling have hardly been 
foreseen. 

If you do not believe standardi- 
zation is important in this indus- 
try just look over some of the 
catalogs. There are hundreds of 








wheel sizes. Hundreds of caster 
top plate and height dimensions. 

I have mentioned the lift truck 
variations for which there is now 
no need; now get a list of power 
trucks manufactured in the U. S. 
to get the picture there. Distribu- 
tion Age has already compiled a 
very comprehensive list. There are 
more varieties of power trucks 
than automobiles and motor 
trucks! 

I am not advocating eliminating 
all special sizes. It can’t be done. 
We must be satisfied with half a 
load and tremendous savings to 
everyone will result in the next 25 
years if all manufacturers, sales- 
men, advertising men, engineers, 
etc., will keep emphasizing that 
this or that size is considered 
standard by the “Joint Committee 
on Standardization” of the entire 
materials handling industry. 

Rather than leave this subject 
without definite recommendations, 
I will outline an approach to a 
Standardization Program. 

1. Call a joint meeting of all inter- 
ested industries and associations. Those 
which occur to me now I will mention, 
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there may be others but all interested 
parties must be represented. One dele- 
gate with a good engineering back- 
ground would be sufficient. Heretofore 
anything done has been independ- 
ently handled by each association or 
industry and the trouble is there are 
too many matters of importance to each 
for one group to take the responsibility. 
Who should call the meeting? The 
Government, of course, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Commerce or 
ts Bureau of Standards. These are some 
groups I think should be represented: 
{merican Standards Association 
(ASA)—This has been on their agenda 
for many years. Recently a committee 
was appointed to study standards for 
pallets 
Vaterials Handling Institute (MHI) 
This is the manufacturers’ group in 
the industry. Every manufacturer, how- 
ever, is not a member 
American Materials Handling Society 
(AMHS)—tThis is one of the consum- 
ers’ and sales associations 
SIPMHE — Representing packaging 
and materials handling engineers. 
The Army and Navy Standards Group 
Caster and Floor Truck Manufac- 
turers’ Association 
Lift Truck and Portable Elevator As- 
ciation 
Skid and Pallet Manufacturers 
The Rubber Tire Industry 
The Plastic Wheel Industry 
The Bearing Industry 
The Flooring Industry 
I would immediately recom- 
mend the following be adopted as 
standard sizes. The important thing 
is to adopt as few standards first 
as possible. Too many sizes defeat 
the purpose. Later other sizes may 
be added as agreed. 
(a) Wheels—3” dia. because of 
its use in pallet lift trucks. 
4” dia. 6” dia. 8” dia. 10” dia. 
12” dia. 
Hub Lengths of wheels should be 
244—344-444—-5S 46. 
HT heel faces should be : 3 r r. 
5”, 6”. This might be left to 
discretion of manufacturer as 
the important thing is hub 
length for replacement pur- 
poses and bearing installations. 
Remember, I am not advocat- 
ing a standard design. 
Rubber. Load capacity for easy 
rolling should be determined. 
(b) Caster Mounting Holes and 
Heights. Through competition 
these are becoming standard- 
ized to a large extent. It is 
merely a case of naming the 
most popular sizes officially 
standard. Bear in mind I am 
not considering furniture and 


institutional casters. These come 


into an entirely different group. 
(ce) Hand Trucks and Trailers. One 
size heavy duty trailer has vir- 
tually become standard in the 
industry because of the efforts 
of one company in promoting 
this single size for years. It is 
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drops of water placed on the inner wall of 
the lens do the trick. Can be worn with any 
respirator. Sample, $2.00 postpaid. 


H. S. COVER, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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the 36” x 72”. It is a fine 
trailer for railroad terminals, 
large warehouses and heavy in 
dustry. How about a medium 
duty size 30” x 60” for the 
smaller industries and ware 
houses? I venture to predict 
that greater use of trailers and 
tractors will be made in smaller 
plants than ever before and 
floor trucks and_ trailers will 
become almost synonymous 
(d) Hand and Electric Skid Lift 
Trucks. Make it 6” lowered 
and 24” wide. There are hun 
dreds of 6” trucks already in 
industry because it was the 
first one developed. Rubber 
companies can now meet the 
wheel requirements. Those 
handling higher skids can add 
blocks or superstructures. For 
the width 18” is no longer 
needed. Conventional skid de 
sign has eliminated its need 
It is generally not sufhciently 
stable and is worse with rub 
ber wheels 
(e) Hand and Electric Pallet Lift 
Trucks. Because this type 
truck is comparatively new it 
” 
lowered and 27” wide. How 


is practically standard—3 


ever, and this is serious, we 
are now getting calls daily for 
these trucks made 16”, 18”, 
22”, 24” wide. A lot of this is 
necessary but much of it is 
due to lack of standards and 
weakness on the part of sales 
men in agreeing to customers 
demands. 

Skids are handled like floor 
trucks so 36” x 72” and 30” x 
60” would be good standard 
sizes 

Pallets. These have been stand 
ardized by the military services 
to a great extent in the 48” x 
18” size and the 40” x 48” size 
No risk would be run by adopt 
ing these sizes for industry at 
once, 

Something should be done im- 
mediately in adopting standards 
in dimensions of pallets and _tol- 
erances. vertical clearance, end- 
board widths, wheel openings. 

Once a few basic dimensions 
have been adopted as standard on 
these different elements, it is not 
long before the dimensions of 
other units such as fork trucks, 
lift trucks, etc.. follow automati- 
cally. 

| would also like to say a word 
about load capacity or ratings. It 
seems to me we have too many 
ratings. It is confusing to every- 
one and is responsible for greater 
cost of manufacture. Actually, 
multiple ratings are an outgrowth 
of the depression when everyone 
was “skimping” and would quote 


a capacity exactly equal to the load 
to be handled. 

It seems to me that a sensible 
method for hand or hand and 
power ratings is 2000 lbs, 3000 
lbs., 5000 Ibs., in industrial equip- 
ment. Of course, this could be left 
entirely to the initiative of the 
manufacturer without too much 
danger. The purchaser would not 
suffer if he bought a 5000-lb. 
model to handle 3000-lb. loads, 
but the opposite could be harmful. 


Green Cross News 

From page 48 
National Safety Council, experi- 
enced chapter managers and mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traflic Institute. While last 
years Institute was planned pri- 
marily for new managers, the 1954 
course should be of value to all 
executives, with particular impor- 
tance to those planning expanded 
traflic programs. 


Handbook for Small Companies 

\ handbook on accident preven- 
tion, designed for industrial com- 
panies in Louisiana that do not 
employ safety engineers or have 
an established safety program, has 
heen given wide distribution 
among such plants during the past 
vear. 

The booklet was prepared by 
the Louisiana Safety Association 
which has just issued its annual 
report in the form of an attractive 
12 page booklet, outlining the 
work of the Association in the 
fields of traffic, business and in- 
dustry, marine, and home and 
school safety. 

The report, compiled by See- 
retary Charles M. Doerler, indi- 
cates steady growth in membership 
since the organization of the Asso- 
ciation in 1950. The 1954 finan- 
cial goal is set at $40,000. 


“Repeat Plan” Successful 

In spite of the fact that the pro- 
gram builders for the first Los 
Angeles Safety Congress and Expo- 
sition, provided repeat programs in 
anticipation of a record attend- 
ance. each session was taxed to 
capacity. 

The general plan of the Confer- 
ence was to provide basic safety 
fundamentals for foremen and 
supervisors, mainly through a 
series of discussion panels, with 
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The ArEROoTEC INTEGRAL is a highly 
efficient mechanical collector developed 
to give you the most effective industrial 
dust control! In many applications the 
high efficiency of the AEROTEC INTEGRAL 
permits the return of cleaned air to the 
room, appreciably reducing heat loss. 

Only AEROTEC offers you high collect- 
ing efficiency over a wide range. . 
constant pressure drop . . . no fire hazard 
since all materials used in construction 
are non-combustible . long life 
self-cleaning collecting elements... easy 
maintenance— only periodic removal of 
dust from hopper or bin 

Why not let one of our representatives 
help you solve your dust-collection prob- 
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Project Engineers 
THE THERMIX CORPORATION 
Greenwich, Conn. 
(Offices in 38 Principal Cities) 
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A new kind of glove—so different it's 
patented—ideal on hot jobs that do not 
exceed 700 degrees. Made with three 
thicknesses of material: Outer layer of 
terry cloth, treated to make it flame 
resistant; inner layer of all-wool for 
added insulation; third layer (next to 
skin) of soft, fleeced cotton. This combi 
nation gives flexibility and long wear. 
In many cases it has replaced 
asbestos gloves at a big saving. 
Fine for extra warm welding jobs. 
If not available from your safety equip- 
ment dealer, write us for information 
and prices. 
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564 in the previous fiscal year, and 
an average annual loss of $4,747,- 
748 in the seven-year postwar 
period 1946-1952. 

The substantial reduction is at- 
tributed by the Chief of Engineers 
to a continuing program of install- 
ing automatic sprinklers, auto- 
matic fire alarm equipment, train- 
ing of military and civilian 
personnel in fire consciousness, 
methods of reporting fires, and 
periodic fire prevention inspections 
by qualified personnel. 

The Chief of Engineers is re- 
sponsible for staff supervision of 
fire prevention and fire-fighting 
activities at all Army installations. 

In terms of both frequency and 
monetary loss, careless use and dis- 
posal of smoking materials and 
matches was the leading cause of 
fire. It accounted for one-quarter 
of all the fires in 1953 fiscal year. 


Accident Proneness 
From page 33 


haps suggests that accidents are a 
common human characteristic. In 
our own experience there have 
been few individuals past the age 
of early childhood who have not 
had at least several minor injuries. 
Memory alone is a poor guide to 
the incidence of injury; patients 
will often deny previous injury 
when numerous scars on exposed 
areas obviously tell a different 
story. We therefore agree with 
Vernon‘ that it is more nearly cor- 
rect to speak of relative degrees 
of “accident proneness,” rather 
than of the presence or absence of 
proneness. The evidence presented 
is in sharp conflict with the pre- 
vailing theory that most accidents 
are sustained by a relatively small 
and fixed group of individuals. 
Summary 

The currently accepted theory 
that most accidents are sustained 
by a small fixed group of “acci- 
dent-prone” individuals is open to 
question. On the basis of clinical 
experience and studies, the writer 
suggests that most accidents are 
due to relatively infrequent soli- 
tary experiences of large numbers 
of individuals. 

The total number of accidents 
suffered by those who injure them- 
selves year after year, over a pe- 
riod of three or more years, is 
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relatively small. The frequently 
observed unequal distribution to 
accidents appears, among other 
things, to be due to the unequal 
liability to accidents on the basis 
of age and sex, to transient or pro- 
longed states of physical, physio- 
logical or psychological stress, to 
chronic “accident proneness” and 
to chance. 

The evidence indicates that if 
the period of observation is sufh- 
ciently long, the “small group of 
persons who are responsible for 
most of the accidents” is essen- 
tially a shifting group of indi- 
viduals with new persons constant- 
ly falling in and out of the group. 

It seems to be more nearly cor- 
rect to speak of varying degrees of 
“accident-proneness” rather than 
of the presence or absence of 
proneness. 
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Calendar Contest Winners 
for April 


First prize in the National Safety 
Council’s Safety Calendar contest goes 
this month to Mary R. Garner, an indi- 
vidual member, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
The theme in this contest was stop 
iccidents—check shortcuts for hazards. 
Miss Garner's line was adjudged the 
best of all those submitted. It was: 

Diagnosis? Part cuckoo! Part Jay! 

Second prize went to J. D. Grace, 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
for this line: 


He jumped to contusions they say. 
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Third prize was awarded to William 
Dilley, Dilley Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the following line: 

With bed pans, dead pans, and no 
pay. 

The April contest limerick was: 

While hurrying homeward that day, 

Ed dashed ’cross the street the short 

way. 
Now he’s detoured, Poor Ed, 
To a hospital bed 

Thirty $5 awards were issued to: 

Mrs. Lester A. Beard, Birmingham 
Southern, Fairfield, Ala. 

L. J. Burke, Washington State Health 
Department, Seattle, Wash. 

Eleanor M. Uhlhorn, Consolidated 
Edison Co., Astoria, N. Y. 

Benjamin Anscini, C. Schmidt & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. W. D. Burke, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Biwabik, Minn. 

F. D. Hoyle, Akron Transportation 
Co, Akron, Ohio. 

Roger W. Dana, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis. 

Marian L. King, Universal 
Cement Co., Universal, Pa. 

Mrs. Shirley Trueschel, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Flint, Mich. 

Mrs. Charles M. Fay, The Narragan- 
sett Electrical Co., Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Edith K. Gwynn, Chillicothe, 
Ohio (Individual Member). 

George Gambler, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mrs. Faith Elder, Niantic, III. 
vidual Member). 

Mrs. Effie Lasley, Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co.., Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. T. Middleswarth, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Creighton, Pa. 

Mrs. J. F. Hemsky, DeKalb Agricul- 
tural Association, Mt. Carmel, II. 

F. G. Rombach, Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Co., Nevada, Mo. 

R. Cheyne-Stout, Florida Citizens 
Safety Council, Orlando, Fla. 

Mrs. Edith E. Morgan, Blairstown, 
N. J. (Individual Member). 

Edith Chandler, Carbide & Carbon 
Co., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Robert L. Perry, Toledo Edison Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Harold Landes, Indiana and 
Michigan Electric Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Lynn B. Ralph, Geophysical Service 
Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


Atlas 


(Indi- 


Anne Giles, The Steel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Sam Posey, Gulf Refining Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Regis J. Sheehan, Universal-Cyclops 
Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 

Ruth Anne Nash, Pan American Re- 
fining Corp., Texas City, Texas. 

Mrs. Rudy Schneemeyer, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Edgewood, Md. 

L. Pryor, Longlac Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ltd., Terrace Bay, Ontario, Canada. 

Mrs. Elsie J. Whetter, Noranda Mines, 
Ltd., Noranda, Quebec, Canada. 
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Sling Saddle 


A new sling saddle corner protector has 
been developed and is identified as the 
Newco sling saddle. Cast in corrosion 
resistant bronze, it is light in weight and 
easy to install. It can be attached or re 
moved from any wire rope or braided sling 
in a few seconds, yet the sling saddle fits 
tight enough on the rope or sling to pre 
vent its sliding to the bottom when not in 
use. 


The saddle protects the body of the sling 





from being cut, crushed, kinked, or snarled 
in handling of steel or aluminum sheets 
and plates. The saddle can quickly be 
changed from one sling to another of com- 
parable size. The saddles are made in 
three sizes to handle wire rope slings from 
y,” through 1-44”. 


Newman Manufacturing & Sales Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 5939, Kansas City I1, Mo. 
Item No. 1 


Hand Cream 


“Kerodex” is a new formula of hand 
cream first developed under British govern 
ment auspices in World War II to combat 
labor absenteeism caused by skin diseases. 
It protects against contact dermatitis due 
to primary irritants as well as against 
sensitizing agents encountered on the job 

The cream provides a protective coating 
which is invisible yet strong and elastic 
and is said to protect as long as three to 
four hours. 

Because it is non-toxic, it may be ap 
plied to the face as well as hands or any 
other area of the skin, according to the 
manufacturer. The cream has been formu 
lated to provide protection against three 
hazards. No. 71 is protection against so- 
called wet work; No. 51 and No. 55 give 
similar protection against dry work. No. 58 
protects against light rays. 
Ayerst Laboratories, Inc., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Item No. 2 
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NEW SAFETY EQUIPMENT for INDUSTRY 





Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new 


products, or improved special features. Onl 


items which 


can be considered as "news" to our readers will be published. 


Acid Buggy 


rhis acid wagon, known as “Acid Bug 
gy,” can be obtained in several capacities. 
Model No. XB-425 will hold more than 400 
gallons. Other sizes narrow enough to clear 
through narrow work lanes can be supplied. 
The wagon has all Saunders type rubber- 


1 


lined valves. It is completely equipped with 





tow bar, axles, wheels, tires, four 50 ft 
lengths of acid hose with nozzles, overflow 
funnel, gauge glass and fittings, pneumatic 
controls, air filter, air gauge, and gauge 
board, and 75 ft of yy,” 
Phe 1,500 pound tank, rubber-lined inside 
ind out, is mounted on a frame. 
Automotive Rubber Co., Inc., 12550 Beach 
Road a+ P.M.R.R., Detroit 28, Mich. 


] \ 


diameter hose. 


Fire Extinguisher 


\ 2-quart capacity stored air pressure 
vaporizing liquid fire extinguisher is a 
late edition to the Pyrene line. It has 
a new combination carrying handle and 
squeeze-type operating valve that is center 
balanced for easy manipulation. Permits 





conservation of liquid and fast maneuver 
ing about fire; one hand holds the ex- 
tinguisher and starts or stops the discharge 


leaving the other free to direct the 30-foot 
hose stream that is effective on Class C and 
Class B fires. The extinguisher has Under 
writers’ Laboratories and Factory Mutuals 
label. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 
Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 


\ 4 


560 Belmont 


Item 


Burn Aid 


Unit No. 1035-3 Burn Aid consists of a 
wall bracket containing one aerosol spray 


dispenser and three units of bandages of 





Especially adaptable as a 
the first aid room, when 


Various SIZes. 
supplement te 
hazards are located some distance from 
central first aid station. Also, it may be 
used effectively when the potential burn 
hazards are very limited in scope. 


Medical Supply Co., 1027 W. State St. 
Rockford, Ill. 


ltem N 


Electric Truck 


An electric fork truck which operates 
easily in a seven-foot aisle and can pick up 
and deposit loads without straddling pal 
lets or skids has heen developed. Called 
the Warehouser Extend-A-Load, it has a 
2,000 pound capacity at 24 inches load 
center. Capable of extremely short radius 
turns, it can reach out and pick up or 
deposit a load at any height from floor 
level to 126 inches. 

With fork spread adjustable from 12 
inches to 264% inches, the truck is versa- 
tile in that it can handle pallets and skids 
of various sizes and types. Another feature 
is that the controls which are used to 
hoist, lower, control direction of travel and 
accelerate the truck are grouped for one 
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hand operation, leaving the other hand free 
flor steering 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


y 


Weed Killer 


\ new type of weed killer, known as 
N P Weed Killer, is a readily soluble 
powder that requires no agitation to keep 
it in suspension. A built-in spreading and 
wetting agent wets waxy surfaces of leaves 
ind plants and increases contact and pene- 
tration It is non-selective for use where 
no growth is wanted. It can be spread or 
sprinkled, or used as a dry powder so long 
is the recommended amount is applied to 
the treated area. 


The C. B. Dolge Co., 


ite N 


Westport, Conn. 


Emergency Light 


The new Light Warden Chargomati« 
88 furnishes instant, automatic emergency 
light whenever the regular source of power 
fails. It requires no special wiring, since 
it plugs into any 110 volt AC outlet. The 


correct rate of charge to keep the battery 
properly maintained is adjusted automati- 
cally. The unit will be furnished with a 
6 volt, 115 
with visible balls made specifically for 


ampere hour glass jar battery 


lighting service. 
Electric Cord Co., 
York 38. 


m NN 


195 William St., New 


Life Guard Suit 
A new waterproof, lightweight suit for 


utility linemen, outdoor service crews, high- 
way crews, etc., is now available. The 
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manufacturer claims the suit will not crack 
or deteriorate when stored. It consists of a 


self-ventilating open front jacket, double 
ventilated back, elastic cuff to prevent 
water from leaking inside gloves worn out- 
side sleeve; snug fitting elastic pleated 
back prevents drafts. 

Overall pants has bib front and web 
braces, with pocket built inside bib to keep 
articles dry. 

John E. Dorsey Co., 80 K St., Boston 27. 


Item No. 9 


Unit Dust Collector 


The “Chafco” is a dust collector unit 
and air filter. These .inits are self-con- 
tained. They ere partic: larly well adapted 
for metal dust collecting, leather, wood, 
lint, plastic, flour and various other dusts 
of small particle size. The function of the 
unit is simple. The suction pipe is lo- 
cated at the top of the unit. The pipe, 
or pipes, can be located at either side 
of the unit. The dust-laden air is drawn 
into the top chamber at a velocity of 
6,000 lineal feet per minute. Dust-laden 
air is drawn downward through inside 
area of 14 filter tubes or bottomless stock- 
ings, and residue falls into bottom pan 
while clean air is filtered at low velocity 
through side walls of stockings or tubes. 
From here, clean air is drawn into fan 
housing and is discharged into sound ab- 
sorbing chamber, and exhausted back into 
room, though grill at top of unit, cleaned 
and filtered. 

Chicago Air Filter Co., 3723 Grand Blvd., 
Brookfield, Ill. 


Item No. 10 


Tourniquet 


A new type of tourniquet that auto- 
matically and instantly stops the flow of 








blood and maintains a regulated and uni 
form pressure is now on the market. The 
tourniquet operates by means of a carbon 
dioxide gas cartridge which, when injected, 
inflates a cuff to the correct pressure neces 
sary to arrest the bleeding. The tourni 
quet can be applied by the injured person 
simply by wrapping the cuff around the 


leg, or arm, between the wound and the 
heart. A twist of the cartridge container 
releases gas pressure, inflates the cuff and 
exerts a uniform squeeze to instantly stop 
the flow of blood. Variation in pressure 
‘aused by changes in altitude, temperature, 
or by flexing a muscle is controlled auto- 
matically by a mechanism which also com- 
pensates for bulk when applied over cloth- 
ing. 

Weighing only 15 ounces, the tourniquet 
is easy to carry and built for years of 
service. The dirt-resistant cuff is 3 inches 
wide and the cloth strap is 23 inches long. 
rhe replaceable metal cartridge delivers 
approximately 10 inflations to the leg and 
15 inflations on the arm, and lasts for 
many hours. 

Robbins Instrument Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 
Item No. 11 


Sling Hook 


The new Tayco alloy steel sling hook is 
said to provide additional strength and 
safety on chain or wire rope slings. The 
hook is drop forged from alloy steel and 
heat-treated. I-Beam type design assures 
additional strength. A large eye accommo- 
dates shackle pins and wire rope thimbles. 
Extra area above the eye reduces wear at 
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this vital point. The hooks are said to be 


highly resistant to shock, grain growth and 
work-hardness. They are manufactured for 
3, 4, %, 3%, %, 1 and 1-¥% inch chain 
sizes. 

S. G. Taylor Chain Co., Hammond, Ind. 
Item No. 12 


Tool Tester 


Four new Pow-R-Safe tool testers have 
been added to the original model. De 
signed at B, C, E and F, they are said to 
make it extremely simple to detect elec 
trical defects in electric hand tools and 
extension cords. By simply pressing one 





button, the new tester will automatically 
deterraine the safe working condition of 
such electric hand tools as drills, serew- 
drivers, grinders, 
Extension cords are checked in the same 
operation. If the tool is “OK,” green light 
flashes and buzzer sounds, providing both 
visual and audio warning signals. Weigh 
ing only 6 pounds, the unit is easily port 
able to safety-check tools on the job or 
in the tool crib. 

Fendall Co., 4633 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 25. 

Item No. 13 


soldering irons, ete 


Safety Solvent 


Vythene is a low-toxicity safety solvent 
said to be non-flammable, fast evaporating 
and suitable for a variety of industrial 
uses and cleaning purposes, such as electric 
motors and electrical equipment, plant 
maintenance, wax dispersion or removal, 
cleaning of machinery, metals, motion pic 
ture film and spot remover on garments. 
The product is said to be non-corrosive to 
brass and copper and practically inert to 
ordinary electrical insulating varnishes and 
materials. It is a clean, colorless liquid 
with a pleasant odor and a low percentage 
of non-volatile material. 


Tect, Inc., Dumont, N. J. 
Item No. 14 
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Emergency Light 


Dual-Light has a new emergency light 
Model CH-25 with a nickel cadmium bat- 
tery, which is rated with a life expectancy 
of from 10 to 20 years. It contains two 





6 inch heads with adjustable No. 4013 
sealed beam lamps, which give approxi- 
mately three hours’ lighting. The unit is 
designed for all buildings where a sudden 
power failure could have serious results, 
such as hospitals, movie houses, public 
buildings, office buildings, ete. 

Operation of unit is completely auto 
matic. It has automatic trickle charging 
with provisions for switching to a high 
rate charge, a test switch and voltmeter 
for testing battery, a id is for use on Af 
115 volt. 60 evele. 

Dual-Lite Co., 186 Front St., Bridgeport 6, 
Conn. 


\ 


Emergency Blanket Canister 


This new emergency blanket and quick 
release wall canister allows for immediate 
release of emergency blanket. It also pro- 
vides for conspicuous placement throughout 
the work area. The canister is of all-metal 


construction — 814 inches diameter by 20 











inches high, finished in red enamel. It is 
designed so that the blanket may only be 


be published. 


removed or the entire unit lifted from the 
wall and taken to location for use. The 
blanket is 62 inches x 82 inches, 80 per 
cent wool, and dark gray in color. 
Industrial Products Co., 2820 N. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia 33. 


Item No, 16 


Self Sticking Warning Stripes 


Brilliant, diagonally-striped warning sig- 
nals in quick-to-apply, self-sticking tape 
are available. They can be applied per- 
manently to any clean, dry surface without 
moistening. The user can mark barricades, 
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low or narrow areaways, elevator gates, 
pillars, electrical apparatus and trucks in 
seconds. 

Brady warning stripes are stocked on 
handy rolls, 1, 1-44, 2 and 3 inches wide 
They are available in three bright color 
combinations: yellow and black stripes, 
black and white stripes, and red and white 
stripes. 

W. H. Brady Co., 727 W. Glendale Ave., 
Milwaukee 12. 


Item No, 17 


Outdoor Lighting Unit 


Applicable to the exterior lighting of 
public areas, industrial buildings, and resi- 
dences, No. 415 is an engineered lighting 
unit, different from conventional brackets 
and lanterns, both when in use and un 
lighted. 

The metal parts are die-cast aluminum 
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with a lacquered finish which assure pre 
cision of size and detail. The double thick 
refractor and functional bracket 


prismatic 


hood are perfec tly proportions d. The glass 
issembly is composed of hundreds of glass 
prisms built to optical standards to direct 
the light downward for wide coverage and 
to produce a uniformly lighted appearance 
free from dazzle and dark bands. The hood 
is constructed to withstand all weather 


onditions 


Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 


It N 


Audiometric Testing Room 


s now possible to make facilities 
ble for company testing of employees’ 
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hearing. The audiometric testing room 
which measures 56 inches wide by 48 inches 
deep by 10614 inches high is constructed 
of special metal clad acoustic panels with 
highly absorptive inside surfaces having a 
noise reduction coefficient rating of 95 per 
cent. These prefabricated soundproof test- 
ing rooms are constructed of non-combus- 
tible materials, the entire room is floated 
on vibration isolators to prevent transmis- 
sion of structural vibrations into the room 
and is equipped with a 12 inch shelf, light 
fixture and electric outlet for the audio 
meter. 

The testing room can be easily moved 
from one location to another, or can be 
dismantled and re-erected at another loca 
tion within a few hours. 

Industrial Acoustics Co., Inc., 341 Jackson 
Ave., New York 54. 


Item No, 19 


Ear Protector 


The “Straightaway” muff-type sound pro 
tectors are designed to give protection 
against both high and low frequency in 
jurious noise, and are safe, sanitary and 


comfortable. They require no special fit 
ting, are plainly visible to supervisory per 
sonnel, washable and non-irritating to the 
skin. 

To meet industry's varied demands, three 
types are available: medium weight, cotton 
helmet; light weight, cool nylon-mesh hel- 
met, and, for intermittent use, the head- 
band type. Helmets are designed for use 
with safety glasses and safety hats. 

David Clark Co., Inc., Dept. Ki, 360 Park 
Ave., Worcester Mass. 
Item No. 20 








Fire Hood 


A new fireman’s hood with built-in safety 
helmet has been developed. The hood is 
fireproof throughout and is made of alumi- 
nized asbestos for greater heat deflection, 


reflecting over 80 percent of the heat away 
from the head and face of the wearer. 
To help protect the head from falling 
objects, a fully adjustable hard safety hat 
is riveted into the top of the hood. Also 
riveted in place is the aluminum frame 
which holds the 4% inch laminated safety 
glass window. This window reasures 5 
inches x 6-34 inches, affording a full unob 
structed view. The hood weighs less than 
4 pounds and is roomy and pliable, per- 
mitting freedom of movement, even when 
breathing apparatus is worn. 
Industrial Safety Specialties Co., Perkasie, Pa. 
Item No. 21 


Safety Shoes 


Graton & Knight Co. announces its new 
line of safety shoes. There are 12 models 
in the initial group and range from highly 
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brogans to. smartly 


foundry 
stvled oxfords for factory executives. 

All shoes have the well-known safety 
steel box toe, arch supporting steel shanks, 
Goodyear welt construction and full one 


specialized 


piece leather counters. 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Item No, 22 


Step Ladders 
A new line of all-aluminum general 
purpose step ladders for light industrial 
and maintenance use is a new develop 
ment. Called the Alco-Lite GP Series, 
there are seven sizes of the new type 

folding step ladder from 2 to 10 feet 
Lighter in weight than the regular type 





of Alco-Lite industrial ladders, they are 
specially well suited to quick repair and 
maintenance jobs and to portable use with 
motor service fleets. These ladders are 
made of extruded aluminum alloy, with 
non-slip grooved steps and rubber feet. 


Aluminum Ladder Co., Worthington, Pa. 
Item No. 23 


Extinguisher Safety Box 


To make sure that fire extinguishers are 
not tampered with or disturbed and will 
be in perfect condition when they are 
needed, the new Tam-Pruf fire extinguisher 
safety box has been developed. 

This box is painted red so that it is 
quickly spotted when the extinguisher is 
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needed Lo« ked by a padlock and seal 
which is quickly broken by easy pressure 
of the hand against the breaker-arm, the 
safety box opens 
to permit easy 
removal of the 
extinguisher 

the glass seal 
falling into a 
spec ial recepta- 
cle. This pre 
vents injury to 
hands, face or 
eyes from flying 
ragged 
edges. The pad- 


glass or 


lock remains in 
1 locked position 
on the side of 
the safety box. 
\ new seal ean 
he inserted when 
the box is ready 
to be relocked. 





be ee 


Erie Safety Products Co., 6405 Bridge Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


\ 24 


Folding Pole Litter 


This new folding pole litter has all 
aluminum folding undercarriage with a 
heavy cotton duck cover that is fire and 
The telescoping 


mildew resistant. poles 


come apart at the center for easy folding. 





Ihe entire unit is finished in olive drab. 
The litter is 92 inches long and folds to 
16 inches when not in use. 

Frank Manufacturing Co., Inc., Mentone, Ind. 
— 


Stair Stands 


The Handy-Jack portable stair stand of 
fers economical and safe accessibility to 
high places. The model 90-5W ten steps 
standard slope is the stockroom favorite. 
Protitable use is made of all space on top 
of bins for storing stock. All sizes and 
shapes of materials can be handled into 
racks or bins up to 13 feet. The standard 










slope of the stairs permits walking up and 
down while facing forward and while carry- 
ing any size or shape article that can be 
lifted safely. Step and platform 
checkered steel or metal ma- 
available, as well as smaller 


wood, 
expanded 


terials are 


models and. styles 
R. W. Fierch Co., 3401 S. Hoyne Ave., 
Chicago 8. 
Item N 
Safety Cap 


\ sturdy, light safety cap, the total 
weight of which is only 9 ounces has just 
been made available. 

The new Saf-T Cap is a modification of 
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the well known McDonald T-Hat. Its name 
is inspired by the visored, cap-like design 
ind its lack of brim. The elimination of 
the normal full brim all around allows 
objects to be carried on a worker's should 
ers without tipping or knocking off the 
cap. Comfort and light weight make it 
suitable for supervisory employees. 

The crown of the T-Cap features the 
radial ribbed construction 
which deflects falling objects rather than 
absorbing the force of the blow. A soft 


duralumin, 


leather headband, fully suspended to ab 
sorb shock and allow air circulation, ad 
justs simply to any head size 


B. F. McDonald Co., 5721 W. 96th St., 
Los Angeles 45. 


\ 


Emergency Lighting Unit 


The Nickel Cadmium Battery Corp. an 
nounces its new Nicad emergency lighting 
unit, designed to provide an auxiliary 6 
volt light source which will come on in 


stuntaneously and automatically when the 





normal \ ( 


unit ms the steel ene ased,. 


supply fails Heart of the 
ilkaline storage 
battery 

Mounted on top of the unit are two 
6-volt lamp heads and reflectors. Front 
panel mounting includes a high-rate charge 
timer that can be set from 0 to 12 hours, 
an amber neon “readiness” light, a red 
neon “high rate” light, a 6-volt light 
switch and a push button test switch. A 
removable sub-assembly carries the trans 
former! rectiher, cut-over relay, timer, 
trickle-charge resistor and all other com 


ponents 


Nickel Cadmium Battery Corp., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. 
n Ne 
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News Items 


\ disposable dispenser for salt tablets 
won the Annual Folding Carton Compe 
tition’s first award for “Ingenuity of Con 
struction.” The competition was sponsored 
by the Folding Paper Box Association of 
America 


The same Morton Salt dispenser for 
heat relief tablets also received a merit 
award in the Medicinal Products Division, 
one of the three awards given in this 


category. 


The Pennsylvania Optical Co. of Read 
ing, Pa., has announced the opening of a 
branch office and warehouse at 1712 Tara 
vel St. in San Francisco, Calif. 

Donald H. Long has been named West 
Gordon E. Hadley, 
representative with 
headquarters in Los Angeles; J. Robert 
Hottel, Northern California representative 
working out of the San Francisco office 


ern Division manager; 
Southern California 


The S. G. Taylor Chain Co., Hammond, 
Ind., has opened a new plant in Pitts 
burgh, Pa. This action was taken to serve 
eastern industry in its requirements for 
alloy steel sling chains as well as to pro 
vide repair services fot this product. Other 
products of this company will also be car- 
ried in the Pittsburgh plant. 








Reading, Pa., 


Willson Products, In 


manufacturers of optical and other safety 


equipment, announces the appointment ol 
Stewart R. Kennedy as advertising man 


ger 


In line with its continuing program of 
expansion, Tamms Industries, Ine. of Chi 
cago, suppliers of raw materials for the 
paint, varnish and abrasive industries, has 
appointed Al I 
sentative in the Chicago area Mr. Lund 


Lundquist as sales repre 


quist has more than 20 years’ experience 
in this field, having been until recently 
connected with the Innis-Speidin Co 


The Boyer-Campbell Ce 
new branch at Hoover and Stephens, War 


has opened a 


ren Township. It will serve north and 
northeast Detroit with industrial and safety 


equipment 


Manager of the new outlet will be 
George S. MacDonald, who has been with 
the firm 17 years. Mr. MacDonald has 
just completed a special training course 
on the handling of problems in connection 
with Boston gears 
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Appointment of Arch S, Abbey as man 
ager of the Latin-American Section, Inter 
national Division, Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been announced by 
C. M. Donahue. vice-president. Mr. Abbey 





has been associated with MSA since 1935. 
He is a native of Nebraska and a graduate 
of Cornell University. In his new post, 
Mr. Abbey will supervise sales of mining 
and industrial safety equipment through 
out Latin America. 


Ampco Metal, Inc., 1745 South 38 St., 
Milwaukee, has announced that the Vir- 
giria Welding Supply Co. located at 114 
Virginia St., East, Charleston, W. Va., has 
added a full line of Ampco Weldrod Prod 
ucis for distribution on an exclusive basis 
in the Charleston sales area comprised of 
all counties in eastern West Virginia. 

Announcement also is made that Mehl 
Machinery, Inc., 1107 Downing, Houston, 
Texas, has been appointed distributor of 
the Ampco line to cover the Houston trad 
ing area which includes the cities of 
Houston, Corpus Christi, Galveston and 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

The Safety Tool Division of Ampco 
Metal, Inc. further announces the appoint 
ment of the Max Weiss Co. and Persingers, 
Inc. as stock distributors of their full line. 
Persingers, Inc., 520 Elizabeth St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., will cover the entire Charleston 
area and the Max Weiss Co., 4822 West 
State St., Milwaukee, Wis., the Milwaukee 
area. 


Pennsylvania Optical Co. of Reading, Pa. 
has appointed Richard N. McCord as sales 
representative for the Boston area from 
headquarters at 19 Neillian Way, New 
Bedford, Mass. Mr. McCord joined the 


Penoptic team after separation from the 
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U.S. A. F. in which he served as Squadron 
Personnel Officer. He is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College 

Regis H. Voye will serve the Buffalo 
irea from headquarters at 285 Parker 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Voye was former 
ly employed as assistant safety supervisor 
of the Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* * * 


Palmer-McLellan Shoe Co., Ltd., Fred 
ericton, N. B., Canada, announces their 
new sales staff representing their Safety 
Eootwear Division as follows: 

Montreal City and Supervisor of Quebe: 
and Ontario sales, R. D. McLellan, Apt. 31, 
3400 Ridgewood Ave., Montreal. 

Quebec Province, D. R. Elwell, Beloeil, 
P. 

Eastern Ontario, D. H. Alcorn, The 
White House, Gormley, Ont. 

Western Ontario, D. A. Dunn, 142 Foster 
Ave., London, Ont. 

New Brunswick, C. N. R. Scott, 370 
Charlotte St., Fredericton, N. B. 

Nova Scotia, E. M. Tanner, 45 Dublin 
St., Halifax, N. S. 

Newfoundland, T. A. Mahoney, Clark’s 
Beach, Newfoundland. 

Northern Ontario, Leo Barnes, 139 S 
Marks St., Fort William, Ont. 

Western Canada, Archie Nelson, 10251 
95th St., Edmonton, Alta. 


* * * 


Awards Offered for 
Industrial Landscaping 


The Second Annual “Plant 
America” Awards for industrial 
landscaping and beautification are 
announced by the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. The awards 
(for 1955) will be given in three 
industrial classifications: manufac- 
turing, service, and _ institutions. 
The competition will close on Sep- 
tember 1, 1954. 

Companies and institutions that 
have done an outstanding job in 
landscaping and beautifying their 
properties are invited by the Asso- 
ciation to enter the competition. 
Contest rules may be obtained by 
writing the American Association 
of Nurserymen, 635 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

In 1954, a total of 14 national 
awards and 11 regional awards 
were given. The total number to 


be given in 1955 will be deter- 
mined only by the quality of the 
industrial landscaping and beauti- 
fication in the opinion of the 
judges. Awards were made in 1954 
to leading steel, aircraft, public 
utility, automobile, insurance, 
supermarket, railroad and various 
other manufacturing and _ service 
companies. 

The framed awards are pre- 
sented annually by the Association 
“in recognition of industrial land- 
scaping and beautification contrib- 
uting to employee and civic pride 
in our American Heritage.” Judges 
consist of outstanding industrial- 
ists, landscape architects. editors 
and educators. 


Accident Reduction Brings 
Premium Refund 


A CUT in workmen’s compensa- 
tion losses has resulted in a $3,998 
premium refund for the Dallas 
Housing Authority from the Dallas 
Insurance Placement Board. 

Hal A. Gulledge, chairman of 
the Placement Board, in presenting 
the check to the Housing Author- 
ity, said the refund represents 
almost half of the year’s premium 
paid by the Dallas Housing Au- 
thority. 

The Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas operates 6372 low- 
rent public housing units and 1375 
temporary units for veterans. and 
defense workers in the City of 
Dallas and employs 215 persons. 

The Housing Authority is a 
member of the National Safety 
Council and has made use of the 
literature and pamphlets published 
by the National Safety Council in 
its safety programs. 

Presentation of the check to 
Louis Tobian, chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners of the 
Housing Authority, took place at 
the monthly meeting of the Dallas 
Association of Insurance Agents 


on April 15. 
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These trade publications will help you to keep up-to-the-minute on new products and 
developments in industrial health and safety equipment. They are free and will be sent 
by manufacturers without obligation to readers of NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS who 


ire responsible for this work. Circle publications desired on Reader Service Postcard. 


1. Floor Machines: 4-page bulletin features 
six models of floor maintenance machines 
with various attachments. Included are 
polishe Ss, S¢ rubbers, dry S¢ rubbers, sanders, 
grinders and trowellers. Application, speci- 
fications and design-features of the different 
] described. Vacuuming and 
shampooing of rugs ilso covered. Hild 
I loor Ma hine Co 


modeis ire 


2. Job-Fitted Gloves: Literature describes 
job-fitted reinforced neoprene coated gloves 
for use where oils, chemicals or moderate 
heat are present. Reinforced plastic coated 
gloves whick have many job applications 
lso included. Edmont Manufacturing Co. 


3. Abrasive Surface Treads: A 12-page bul- 
letin describes and illustrates various types 
of treads to which abrasive particles have 
heen securely cast to provide a_ positive 
non-slip walking surface. The bulletin in- 
cludes specifications and shows the mate- 
rials in use on stairs, thresholds and plat- 
forms. American Abrasive Metals Co. 


4. Eye Washfountains: Literature illustrates 
ind details several models of eye wash 
fountains and emergency showers. Designed 
for installation in work areas, the fountains 
furnish immediate first-aid and can be 
pedal-operated, even by a_ temporarily 
blinded worker. Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 


5. Safety Drill Tables: Drill table here de- 
cribed combines a drill table, a vice, a 
set of parallels and a V-block in a single 
t. Replaces table on your present press. 
Wide side opening solves problem of drill- 
eces on end. Modern Machine Tool 


6. Eye Protection Products: 48-page catalog 
lescribes and illustrates eye protection 
equipment. Shown are: welding goggles, 
vas-we lding goggles, goggles for wear over 
rescription inti-acid and fume 
voggles, safety spectacles, welding helmets, 


lenses, 
face shields, dust respirators and many 

re items. American Industrial Safety 
Equipment Co. 


7. “Breck Industrial Preparations”: Booklet 
liscusses industrial dermatitis and describes 
hand cleane rs, protective cream, water re- 
sistant cream, and work cream for use 
ifter exposure to degreasing material. John 


H. Breck, Inc. 


8. “The Economy of a Fire Alarm System”: 
This booklet describes the advantages of 
various types of fire alarm systems. Tells 
what equipment is involved and how to 
estimate costs. The Gamewell Co. 

9. Safety Protection for Welders: Catalog 
illustrates and describes spectacle goggles, 
welding goggles, composition goggles, side 
shields, face shields, gloves, cape sleeves 
ind curtains. Kimball Safety Products Co. 
10. Skin Protector & Cleaner: 2-page bul- 
etin describes a combination skin cream 
ind cleanser for protection against indus- 
trial dermatitis. When applied before ex- 
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posure, the cream shields the skin against 
irritants and forms a detergent lather at 
wash-up time. Also discussed are industrial 
irritants and typical users. Chemical Spe- 
cialties, Inc. 


11. Aluminum Scaffolds: A descriptive cir- 
cular illustrating aluminum alloy scaffolds 
for all types of overhead work. Easily 
erected without nuts, bolts or loose parts, 
it has adjustable legs, ladder stages and 
amazing lightness. Up-Right Scaffolds. 


12. Electric Coolers: This catalog illus- 
trates and describes a complete line of 
electric coolers. Featured are the 15-inch 
size electric coolers with Vitreous china 
tops and two stream projectors. Halsey W. 
Taylor Co. 


13. Slings and Fittings: Catalog contains 
detailed information on wire rope slings. 
Contents include general classification of 
slings, instructions for ordering, types of 
end fittings and the proper way for attach- 
ing and seizing wire rope ends. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


14. Safety Ladders: Literature describes 
extension ladders and platform ladders. 
Detailed description of construction and 
specifications included. Safety ladder shoes 
with rubber tread or spiked toe for double 
use also described. Dayton Safety Ladder 
Co. 


15. Heavy Duty Skin Cleaner: Literature 
gives complete information on granulated 
skin cleaners for use in industrial plants 
where workers must dip their hands in 
irritating chemicals, solvents or degreasing 
compounds. G. H. Packwood Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


16. “Safe-Hi’ Ladder Shoes: Folder illus- 
trates and describes ladder shoes designed 
to prevent ladder slipping on wet, dry, 
smooth, rough, greasy, soapy, or gravelly 
surfaces. Pole and wall grips are also 
featured. Rose Manufacturing Co. 


17. Safety Shoes: A display poster from 
which your employees will find it easy to 
order safety shoes for any job has been 
made available. Shows all 57 different 
styles that Lehigh makes, with complete 
details. Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 


18. Steel Grating and Treads: Bulletin No. 
2365-R describes and illustrates steel grat- 
ing with non-slip twisted crossbars to give 
safe footing for ramps, stair treads and 
general walkaways. Applications and speci- 
fications included. Blaw-Knox Co. 


19. Oil and Grease Absorbent: Literature 
describes a floor drying compound which 
absorbs oil and grease. The compound is 
light, can be spread by hand, provides a 
non-skid surface for floors and can be used 
again and again. Speedi-Dri Corp. 


20. Eye Protective Equipment: A 11-page 
catalog illustrates and describes plastic 
lens glasses, goggles and face shields, with 





such features as retractable temples, lens 
shapes, colors and ease of lens changing 
Watchemoket Optical Co. 


21. Dextra-Lites: A new line of 17 adjust 
able incandescent and fluorescent lighting 
units for industrial applications described 
in this bulletin, No. 134. Designed to pro 
vide extra safety and low maintenance 
Swivelier Co., Inc. 


22. Electrical Plugs and Receptacles: Bul 
letin No. MC-108 illustrates and describes 
plugs and receptacles for industrial tools, 
power, lighting, remote control, instruments, 
and portable electric equipment. A sec- 
tional view of the basic plug highlights a 
breakdown of illustrated types for partic 
ular uses. Joy Manufacturing Co. 


23. Berylco Safety Tools: Catalog illustrates 
over 400 safety tools made especially to 
reduce the dahger of explosion due to 
sparks. In addition, these tools are non- 
corrosive and non-magnetic. Some of the 
items shown are hammers, chisels, pliers, 
hand scrapers, wire brushes, etc. Beryllium 
Corp. 


24. Waterless Washstation: This 6-page 
brochure describes a waterless washstation 
which can be set up near places of work 
so that employees do not have to go to 
washrooms every time their hands get dirty. 
Cleanser is said to get out heavy soil with 
out water or solvent. Sugar Beet Products 
Co. 


25. Weed and Grass Killer: The weed and 
grass problem is a real one at nearly all 
plants, along railroad tracks, ete. This 
booklet gives an easy way to solve this 
problem by use of chemicals. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours have a booklet discussing their 
CMN weed and grass killer. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 


26. Floor Trucks: Bulletin 54-TL illustrates 
13 different models of floor trucks in a 
wide range of sizes, with 5 different types 
of toe mechanisms for use with either over- 
head or under-floor powered conveyors; 
included are many operation sequence illus- 
trations. Construction details and specifi- 
cations given. Nutting Truck and Caster 
Co. 


27. Soap Dispensers: This manual is thor- 
oughly indexed for quick and easy refer- 
ence to any soap dispensing installation. 
Included are specifications for all types of 
individual wall mounted dispensers, gravity 
fed soap systems, lavatory mounted dis- 
pensers and hospital-type dispensers. Bob- 
rick Dispensers, Inc. 


28. Pow-R-Safe Tool Tester: Installed in a 
tool crib permits electric power hand tools 
to be checked for safe electrical and me- 
chanical running condition upon issuance 
and at time of return to crib. Faulty tools 
are immediately spotted and tagged for 
repair before they can cause trouble. Lit- 
erature gives full details. Fendall Co. 
Continued on page 206 
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COTTERMAN 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 


For Filing Rooms—Stock Reoms—Vaults 
SAFE 


STRONG 


EASY 
TO MOVE 


EASY 
TO CLIMB 


NON-SKID 
STEPS 





45"—5 Step 


New improved design now being made from |" 
diam. round furniture tubing. 
Mounted on Swivel Brake Casters which allow the 
ladder to be rolled freely when no one is on It 
When you step on the ladder the rubber cushioned 
legs rest on the floor and prevent rolling. 
Made in 7 heights: — 18” 2 Step, 
27” 3 Step, 36” 4 Step, 45" 5 Step, 
54” 6 Step, 63” 7 Step, 72” 8 Step. 
All are made in 18", 20" or 26" width. 
Send for Circular No. 53-N and prices on these 
ladders and our full line of Wood Rolling 


Ladders. 
Manufactured by 


I. D. COTTERMAN 


4535 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ili 


COMPLETE PROTECTION AGAINST 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 





at moderate cost! 


IMPROVED 


ALTA-CO POWDER 


Refinements and improvements in essentia 
ingredients and production methods make 
Dolge's famed ALTA-CO more quickly 
soluble, more agreeable generally and 
better to handle. Dissolved economically 
in water for the all-important foot’ bath, 
ALTA-CO kills in less than a minute a/l 
different species of fungi commonly found 
in Athlete's Foot. Non-irritating; harmless 
to towels 


ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


For dusting feet after shower or other 
exposure to moisture 


H. D. FUNGICIDE FLOOR WASH 


Diluted | to 300 in water, this powerful 
wash provides additiona! protection 
against Athlete's Foot on surfaces where 
fungi are commonly found. 


Ask your DOLGE SERVICE MAN about 


money-saving offer on the DOLGE FOOT 
TUB. 





FOR 


FREE SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR PREMISES 
SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 




















WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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You Can’t Fall 
IT’S A LIFE SAVER 











IT LOCKS—IT HOLDS 
Prevents death and injuries 
from falling. 


| res 


SAFETY DEVICE FOR LADDERS 


Easy and inexpensive to install: Clamps to 
rung, peg, pole or frame. No welding or 


cutting 


Simple to operate: No upkeep. Requires no 


attention from climber. Anyone can use it 


Safety Specifications: High safety factor. Will 


not rust or corrode 


Safety Tower Ladder Co. 


1024 Burbank Bivd. P.O. Box 1052 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS: 
SAFETY LIFELINE LOCK 


Member 
National Safety Council 
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Looking for Information? 


Just use the Reader Service Postcard and You'll Get It. 


Here’s how this Reader Service Card works — 


For your convenience, the lower half of this page is set 
up in postcard style—perforated to make it easy to tear out. 
The card is keyed so that you can get free, complete infor- 
mation on anything that’s advertised in NATIONAL SAFETY 
NEWS, or announced in NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS’ New 
Safety Equipment Section or listed in NATIONAL SAFETY 
NEWS’ Trade Publications Section. 


New Safety Equipment Section: 


On pages 144 to 150 you will find announced the new de- 
velopments in industrial health and safety equipment. Care- 
ful selection is made to bring you only what’s new and re- 
liable in the safety field. Each item is identified by a number. 
Simply circle the numbers in the New Safety Equipment 
Section of the postcard corresponding to the numbers of 
the New Safety Equipment items you want to know more 
about and you'll get the information direct from the manu- 
facturer, without obligation. 


Trade Publications Section: 


Starts on page 151. Gives brief summary of interesting 
and helpful trade literature, catalogs, booklets, etc., in the 


Industrial Safety Field. You will want many of these for 
reference. Each publication is identified by number. To get 
any one of these catalogs or booklets, just circle the numbers 
in the Trade Publication Section of the postcard correspond- 
ing to the numbers of the publications you want, and we will 
have them sent to you, without obligation, direct from 
manvfacturer. J 


Advertising Section: 

After you have read the advertisements in NATIONAL 
SAFETY NEWS, you may want additional information, The 
postcard carries numbers corresponding to the advertising 
page numbers. Circle the page numbers on the postcard 
corresponding to the page numbers on which the advertise- 
ments appear that you are interested in. Where more than 
one advertisement is on a page, the letters L, R, T, B give 
the position of each advertisement on that page, as—left, 
right, top, bottom. 


Last Step — But Important: : 

Be sure to fill in your name, address and other information 
asked for in the space provided on the postcard, tear it out 
and drop it in the mail. Your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the manufacturers. 


Reader Service Inquiry Card — Use It — It’s Free 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS: 


Please send me more information on the items circled below: 


NEW SAFETY SECTION: 


A 2 3 4 5 6 7 
17 18 19 20 a 22 23 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS SECTION: 
1 2 3 4 5 
17 18 19 20 21 
33 34 35 36 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


1 3 4 5 6 
41 43 45 47 49 
63 64 65 73 75 76T 768 
155 157 159 161 163T 163B 165T 

175 176T 1768 177 


JUNE 1954 
(Good until September 30, 1954) 


13 


9 10 
53 55 
7 78T 
165B 166 


178T 1788 179T 179B 180 


1847 1848 1857 185B 186T 1868 187T i878 188T 1888 
192 193TL 193BL 193TR 193BR 194TL 194BL 194TR 194BR 195T 
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Continued from page 203 


29. “The Economical System for Handling 
Materials”: This booklet prepared for the 
reference of management and for the spe- 
cific use of materials handling methods and 
maintenance superintendents, and for re- 
ducing overhead plant operation costs, in- 
creasing safety and improving the mechani- 
zation of the materials handling system. 
Big Joe Manufacturing Co. 


30. Protection Against Unusual Fire Haz- 
ards: 15 technical bulletins covering rec- 
ommended procedures for protecting many 
difficult and unusal fire hazards are avail- 
able. Sample of items covered are fires in 
molten salt hardening baths, storage of 
radium nitrate, air craft flares, oil fires in 
crushed stone, etc. Ansul Chemical Co. 


31. Central Lubrication System: This 8- 
page illustrated bulletin outlines and gives 
the applications of central lubricating to 
industrial machines. By using the system 
all bearings on the machine are lubricated 
at once without shutdown. Farval Corp. 


32. “Thompson Servisafe Units for Pole and 
Wall Mounted Luminaires”: A catalog No. 
FB-53 contains general information and 
detailed specifications on the new Servisafe 
line of metal pole units designed to permit 
safe, efficient ground-level luminaire servic- 
ing. Detailed engineering drawings and 
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construction included. Thompson Electric 
Co. 


33. Hydraulic Water Ram: The ram is 
ideally suited as a maintenance tool for 
plants or any sizable building for cleaning 
clogged drain pipes and sewers. It serves 
the entire system of a building, from drink- 
ing fountains to six inch sewers. Brochure 
- full details. Hydraulic Manufacturing 


34. Automatic Emergency Lights: The pos- 
sibility of interruption of regular lighting 
service is a constant hazard. This brochure 
illustrates and describes portable electric 
hand lamps, flashing electric flares and 
automatic emergency lights. U-C Lite 
Manofacturing Co. : 


35. Automatic Regulated Tourniquet: This 
one-page bulletin illustrates and describes 
an automatic tourniquet for emergency use. 
Specifications are included. Instantly stops 
the flow of blood and maintains a regu- 
lated uniform of the correct pres- 
sure, can be self-applied by the injured 
person. Robbins Instrument Corp. 


36. Scaffold “Selector”: Bulletin G-205R is * 


a guide to selecting the right ladder or 
scaffold for all plant maintenance opera- 
tions. Broken Pans into four classifica- 
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tions: painting and cleaning, electrical 
work, plant repair and maintenance and 
special jobs. Patent Scaffolding Co,. Inc. 


37. Safety Signs: A 2-page bulletin de- 
scribes and illustrates self-sticking pipe 
markers and safety signs and rellective 
safety signs. Different wordings of signs 
are given. W. H. Brady Co. 


38. Skin Cleaners: This 4-page bulletin de- 
scribes and illustrates light types of pow- 
dered soaps with suitable areas of applica- 
tion, and also gives data on bar and liquid 
soaps and soap dispensers. Lightfoot Schultz 
Co. 


39. Orlon Work Uniforms: The properties 
and advantages of work uniforms made 
from du Pont orlon are explained in the 
catalog. Various styles are shown, and re- 
sistance of the material to various chemi- 
a is given in detailed tables. Worklon, 
ne. 


40. Safety Clothing and Equipment: A 
complete catalog of protective clothing and 
equipment for ly, face and hand pro- 
tection from heat, fire sparks, chemicals 
and other hazards, Items of such 
materials as asbestos, chrome leather, oil- 
chem plastic sheeting, etc. Safety Clothing 
and Equipment Co. 
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Coverlite Goggles 


Face Shields 


Approved 
Respirator Hood 


Fibre Glass 
Helmet 


WHERE TO BUY IT 


ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Guardian Satety Equipment Co 
427% Moreland Avenue, N. £ 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
Guardian Satety Equipment Co. 
4215 Ist Ave. No 

BOSTON, MASS. 

General Equipment Corporation 
261 Franklin Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The Watson Company 

1443 Main Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Universal Safety Equipment Co. 
5115 Diversey 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Williams & Co., Inc 

3231 Fredonia Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Williams & Co., inc 
3700 Perkins Avenue 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Williams & Co., Inc 
851 Williams Avenue 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co. 
900 Jefferson Tower Bidg 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Averill Equipment Company 
19225 Conant Avenue 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
491 Prospect Street 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
1915 A Westheimer 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Averill Equipment Company 
1917 North Goodlett 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Safety, Incorporated 
17% E. 3st Street 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Satety Equipment Distributing Co 
832 W. Main Street 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Fire Appliance & Safety Co 
1114 W. Markham 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
223 S. Main Street 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Williams & Co., Inc 
1109 S. Preston Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Universal Safety Equipment Co 
3155 S. 7th Street 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY + 2306 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Universal Safety Equipment Co 
116 S. Garfield 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Guardian Satety Equipment Co 
214 S. 45th Street 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Williams & Co., Inc 
901 Pennsylvania Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Satety, Inc 
2608 Olive Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Continental Safety Equipment, Inc 


1551 Selby Ave 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Universal Fire & Safety 
Equipment Co., Box 1587 


Guardian Satety Equipment Co. 
50 Hawthorne Street 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Spokane Safety Appliances 

W. 314 Pacific Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Williams & Co., Inc 

650 E. Woodruff Avenue 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Guardian Satety Equipment Co. 
1742 S. Main Street 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Guardian Satety Equipment Co 
723 S. Broadway 

MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
Satety Equipment S. A 
Sullivan—95 

MONTREAL, CANADA 
The Butler Optical Company, Ltd 
1520 Mountain Street 


Warren Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 





Now... 2 New 
AG COVERGLAS GOGGLES 


Fit Over Safety 
And Personal Glasses 


NEW = 4 WAYS! 


1. New Cup Size and Shape 

2. New Lens Size and Shape 
3. New Side Shields 

4. New Easy Lens Replacement 


AO’s newest development in eye protection—Chippers’ and Weld- 
ers’ Coverglas Goggles—can be worn over practic ally every pair 
of personal glasses (even the biggest frames) and most types of 


safety prescription goggles with and without side shield. 


Wider vision, too, because the lenses are larger and scientifically 
designed to give up to 20% more vision. Yet, with all these fea- 
tures the goggles weigh but a fraction of an ounce more than ordi- 


nary Coverglas goggles .. . cost only slightly more. 


These goggles are the newest .. . and two of the greatest . . . de- 
velopments since the advent of safety goggles. Get all the facts 
about these two outstanding Coverglas goggles from your AO 


Safety Products Representative. He can supply you. 


QUICK FACTS 


Lens easily replaceable from rear (not front) 
by means of a spring clamp—no tools needed 


Lightweight, brown plastic cups fit face snugly, 
won't conduct heat or electricity 


Light-tight side shields for welders (on No. 
327 goggle) provide indirect ventilation 


Bridge—High-grade leather. Instant adjustment 


AO worker-lab tests show much greater field 
of vision and increased comfort 


All-rubber headband, easily adjustable 


326” Chippers’ Coverglas goggle supplied 
with regular Super Armorplate lenses. “327” 
Welders’ Coverglas goggle supplied with reg- 
ular Noviweld lenses and cover lenses. 


AO's Industrial Vision Program Increases 
Production, Decreases Accidents. Write to- 
day for booklet ‘improved Industrial Vision” 
tol0ll Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass. 


SOUTHBRIDGEF, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





